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THE LUCK OF GEORGE CHRISTIAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE war was over. The last gunpowder 

echo had died in space, if sound ever 

dies, and the gaunt, hungry heroes of the 

gray were at liberty to crawl back to pov- 

erty-stricken homes, dowered with a wealth 
of wounds, disease and glory. 

Near Farmville, Va., there is a small 
wood by the main road, and toward the 
close of day, a ragged Confederate soldier 
sat at the root of a decayed tree in a retro- 
spective mood. His knapsack, gaunt as 
himself, lay beside him; his brier-wood pipe 
was badly cracked; and the general verdict 
would have been, scarecrew and very dirty. 
But a second glance would have noted an 
athletic figure and well-formed features, 
dark naturally, for he was a Georgian, but 
deepened in color by the exposure of long 
service, 

He mused long, evidently to little profit 
or purpose, for throwing himself backward 
and clasping his hands over his head, he 
said: ‘‘ What to do next puzzles me. I 
reckon I made a mistake in remaining here 
instead of pushing back to Georgia with the 
rest. I’ve tried the farmers; and as for any 
employment of a higher grade, that is past 
hoping for, since all are beggars now. I 
will tramp it to Richmend, and try my luck 
there. By the Lord! it’s a sorry outlook, 
yet I’m no worse off than the rest; it’s hard 
that a decently educated fellow of twenty- 
two shouldn’t be able to get a meal without 
skirmishing. I could eat crow!” and he 
clasped the crumbling trunk of the tree and 
partly rose, when a suffocating cloud of dust 


half-blinded him, as the time-worn. tree 
gave way, and he returned to his former 
recumbent position with empbasis. ‘It is 
decreed that I shall stay here,’’ he muttered, 
as he brushed the dust from his beard.. “I 
wonder how old this tree is; a centenarian, 
I fancy, and here’s the rift ‘ within the 
lute, that came near making my music 
mute,’”? and he pushed his arm ina hole 
now exposed at the base. 

Presently he withdrew his hand with a 
puzzled expression of countenance, as he 
brought a bag to the surface which, when 
untied, electrified his vision with its freight 
of gold double eagles. His face paled under 
the grime of neglect, and it was only after 
a subsidence of emotion that he was able to 
continue the exploration. Bag after bag 
was exposed, until the sixth and last one, 
when opened, proved to be filled with jew- 
elry, diamonds and other precious stones. 
Oupidity and secrecy sprang into action as 
he hastily crammed the mine into his knap- 
sack, and saying, ‘“‘I only ask that the old 
thing will hold it,’ moved on with the wel- 
come load. 

When he reached the border of the wood 
he sat down to determine his course. ‘‘ This 
is some of the treasury loot hidden here by 
the Richmond officials for future reference, 
and I consider myself the heir. Now what 
next? What luck! thank God!” and his 
frame shook with emotion. 

In fact, such a stroke of fortune was cal- 
culated to hasten the pulse-beat. -To leap at 
one magnificent bound from penury to 
independence—for the size of the bags and 
the weight proved the thousands he carried 
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would distract the equanimity of a Diogenes, 
and it was some time before the lebes of his 
brain would connect sufficiently to dictate a 
line of action. 

‘The first thing is to get a suit of clothes; 
but I fear to offer gold. ‘ How the deuce did 
that gone in Confed. get hold of gold!’ 
would be the reflection of everybody. It 
has been scarce as hens’ teeth for years, and 
if it has been rumored or suspected that a 
sum was buried by the flying officials I shall 
be suspected and detained, if no worse.” 
Finally he determined to risk offering one 
twenty-dollar piece at the station for fare to 
Richmond, and hastily strapping on his 
knapsack he jogged reflectively along. 

Inquiring the time of departure, he handed 
his coin with trepidation to the agent. The 
agent’s eyes were luminous as he said, “I 
say, old boy, you must have hung on to this 
old gold like grim death to a dead nigger. 
How did you manage to keep it?” which 
reassured the soldier, as with a careless 
reply he hurried out to buy some semblance 
of ameal. Soon the Richmond train started, 
and it would be safe to assert that among all 
the passengers there was no happier man 
than the whilom, destitute Confederate of 
but two hours previous. 

The ride to Richmond was a dream. The 
past suffering, the scanty rations, the terri- 
ble sense of utter defeat, and the hopeless 
future, rolled before him in dioramic succes- 
sion, and melted into plans for future 
action. The necessity of decent clothing 
and the forgotten luxury of a bath shelved 
all other considerations, and when Rich- 
mond was reached he seught the Jew’s 
quarter and purchased a second-hand valise, 
capable of holding the knapsack entire. 
Then with aload which seemed momentarily 
to increase, and which tried his trained mus- 
cles and powerful frame, he sought a cloth- 
ing-store, from which in an hour there 
issued a well-dressed gentleman, whose 
identity with the tramp of an hour before 
would have been disputed in any court in 
Christendom. A bath and the shearing of 
a year’s fleece completed the disguise, and 
that afternoon a well-browned Southerner, 
some six feet tall, of regular features, 
black, expressive eyes, full black beard, and 
powerful frame, was seated on the verandah 
of a hotel in Richmond. A meal such as he 
had pictured by a thousand camp-fires added 
tangibility to the realization of the windfall, 
and he sat far into the night building cas- 


tles, the constant alterations of which would 
have driven an architect in the flesh wild 
with despair. 

The next morning he-started for New 
York to dispose of his gold, and to com- 
mence a life which, by the law of recom- 
pense, would atone for the privations of 
past years. Arriving at the metropolis, be- 
wildered by its size and the crowd of 
humanity, he was driven to the Astor 
House, where he procured the address of a 
prominent broker in Wall Street; and that 
night he sat in the hotel’s reading-room, a 
comparatively wealthy man. The discreet 
broker had asked no troublesome questions, 
but directed the counting of the gold and its 
deposit. The jewelry he intended to melt, 
and sell the stones at seme future period. 
Some of the diamonds were of good size, 
and the rubies, emeralds, amethysts and 
pearls were of considerable value. 

For days he moved as in a dream. He 
roamed through the art emporiums and gal- 
leries. The nights were filled with music or 
the drama, until his sensuous nature was 
surfeited. From some reason, probably that 
of contrast, Southerners have always been 
admired in New York circles; in ante bellum 
days they were eagerly courted, and to the 
mass the knowledge of their patriarchal- 
plantation life with its institution of slavery 
established their claim to a higher niche in 
the temple than that occupied by the plod- 
ding, self-made Northerner. Add their un- 
varying courtesy, their chivalrous bearing 
toward women, and their lavish expenditure 
of money, it naturally followed that the 
educated gentleman from the South wasa 
valued guest. And the influence of the 
past remains, with a substratum of sympa- 
thy for their tremendous losses and the 
recognition of their bravery and devotion to 
their cause. Hence our Georgian friend, 
who possessed the traditional courtesy, with 
the addition of a fine personality, found little 
difficulty in making friends among both 
sexes. 


CHAPTER Il. 


EORGE CHRISTIAN was of good 
stock. His ancestors had held promi- 

nent positions in the State, and large pos- 
sessions, but a fondness for the turf and the 
concomitant drain on the plantation had 
gradually absorbed the last dollar when he 
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was a mere child. When he had reached about the period of his introduction to Miss 
man’s estate he knew that outside a few 


Bogart. But when acquaintance with this 
heuse-servants he inherited nothing of lovely and accomplished lady bloomed into 
value, and he eagerly hailed the proclama- intimacy, the recollection of the park flirta- 
tion of war with the North as asolvent of tion disquieted and disgusted him, so that 
the vexed question of ways and means. he omitted his former visits, and endeavored 

One morning as he was entering a horse- to forget the whole affair. An earnest, 
car a young lady stepped hastily out,and by pure affection kills all meaner impulses. 

a sudden jolt was precipitated into his arms. But this absence and cessation of tender 
She was blushingly confused, and very hand- dalliance was incomprehensible to the girl 
some in the wonderful art of dress in nursery-maid. And Kate Norman was a 
which the maiden of all time bewilders the child in experience. Her father, a Long 
masculine sense and befools him to her Island farmer of narrow means, had strug- 
entire satisfaction. He was able, during gled to support and educate his large family; 
the moment of confused apology, tonete the and when he died a distant relative had 
perfection of her face and figure, and the taken Kate to her home as a companion for 
recollection was stereotyped in memory. her children. She had improved her educa- 

The broker, a Mr. Benson, who managed tional advantages; her tastes were pure; but 
his affairs—for, in Wall Street phrase, he although her relative was kind, she pined 
had flown a kite and had not been aloser— for her country home. Since she had met 
invited him to his house, where he won the this Southerner, and had fed on the subtile 
regard of Mrs. Benson. One afternoon, flattery of notice and endearment from one 
while walking with that lady in Broadway, of the elect, her fancy and imagination had 
he saw the young lady of the car episode, run forward to the usual conclusien; and 
and pointed her out to his companion, men- the void created by his absence was unen- 
tioning the incident. durable. 

‘“* Why, yes, she is lovely; and a friend of She knew he was still at the hotel, for 
mine, Ella Bogart. I'l) ask hertocome to while watching she had seen him enter a 
the house some evening, and I will intreduce car; and she vainly endeavored to accuse 
you, if you like,”’ said Mrs. Benson; and in herself ef some slight or offense which 
a short time he received the coveted invita- would account fer this continued neglect. 
tion. He was introduced with a flourish of Finally she concluded to write to him, and 
trumpets, and the lady appeared even love- end her doubts. Hence one merning the 
lier than on the morning of encounter. gorgeous hotel clerk handed George a letter. 


It had been his custom, ever since his He opened the envelope with misgivings 
residence in New York, to smoke acigarin and read:— 


the park after dinner, and while reading his 
paper one afternoon he attracted the atten- 
tion of some children who were seated 
opposite, in the charge of a young nursery- 
maid. George was ever a favorite with 
children, and in a few moments they were 
lovingly clustered around him. To his 
questions of name and age the young and 


Mr. CuHRISTIAN.—I write to ask 
what I have done to drive youaway. 1 have 
been here every day. I see you in the street, 
but you never come here any more. You 
seemed to like me; you called me your 
friend; and I can’t imagine what I did to 


displease you. I want to see you once 
very pretty nursery-maid was compelled to more. Will you come te the park this eve- 
prompt the answers, until the conversation ning at eight o’clock, please? KATE. 
grew direct between them. ‘ “P. §.—De come; I want to see you. 
For several weeks he met this group yo)» 
daily, or at short intervals, and under 
the homage and admiration uncensciously 
proffered by the pretty nursery-maid, his 
Manner grew perilously tender. His silent 
monitor did suggest the danger lurking in 
such an intimacy; but it is always an easy 
matter to quiet conscience by the assertion 
of good intent, and the intimacy had deep- 
ened into clandestine meetings at night at 


It would be unjust to assert that this 
reminder of the past called forth no regret 
or remorse for the thoughtless action of the 
past month; but human nature is a complex 
institution, and man is an egotistical animal 
at the best; consequently it is not singular 
that the dominant impression left by this 
appeal was pride in the evidence of power, 
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and a half pity for the victim of his fascina- as an established natural law for which he 
tion. ‘‘I must see her and make it all was not responsible, and cénsequently could 
right,” he mused; “‘ she must not suffer;’’ not be censured for its operation, he went 


and he felt as a benefactor of the race feels to bed. 

when he has discovered a method of allevi- 
ating woe. 

At the appointed hour he was in the park, : 

seated in his usual place. When the nurs- IS interests had been so well attended 
ery-maid saw him her face was radiant, as to by Mr. Benson that upon a profit- 
she timidly said, ‘“‘ Have you been sick?” able sale of stocks in which he was heavily 
“Oh, no,”’ he replied; ‘‘ only busy.” interested he began to enlarge the circum- 
Then “ silence fell with lips of glue’? for ference of his desires. He joined a club and 
an awkward mement, when to break the studied maritime sports of which, hitherto, 
embarrassment he said, ‘‘I received your he had as much knowledge as a Zuni. He 
note, and I assure you that I was not attended a sale of fast horses, and purchased 
offended at anything said or done; and I _ the turn-out of a bankrupt broker at a bar- 
came to tell you that if my business prevents gain, for he did know horses, as Seutherners 
my seeing you as often as I would like, yet generallydo. The horse was stylish, and mod- 
I shall not forget my little friend.” erately fast, and when he drove out on the 
She flushed at the suggestion of altered road he was envied and admired. The Ben- 
sons saw with gratification the growing in- 


relations, and replied, ‘“‘ I don’t know what 
has altered you so. You asked me to meet timacy between Miss Bogart and himself, 


you and I had to doit. I didn’t think there and his horizon appeared cloudless. 
was any harm in it; I know I wouldn’t The Bogarts were of blue bloed, but poor. 
harm you,” and here she broke down and The father had experimented away two for- 
cried, furtively. This natural expression of tunes,—his own and his wife’s,—and he rested 
anguish beyond words stirred him to the from furtheractioninhislibrary. A scholar, 
centre, and, oblivious ef his determination, but hyper-sensitve and critical, he distrusted 
he drew her to him and soothed her pain his own ability, and allowed life to lapse with 
with words which were in themselves a 8 little friction as possible. 
caress. This reassured her, and after a | Ella was an only child; the mother had 
long interview, in which she exposed her died when she was an infant, and she was 
tenderness, he, impassioned beyond cau- brought up by an aunt who still controlled 
tion, appointed another interview for the the household. To them, George was a wel- 
next evening. come guest, and he was fast growing to be 
They parted with only a hand-clasp, but the fulfillment of Ella’s ideal. 
their eyes spoke volumes. He sat alone One fine afternoon when riding together 
that night, and tried to’ extract order from the influence of the hour and the devoted 
chaos. He had compromised himself, and manner of her escort developed a tender- 
he felt it keenly. Perhaps he never felt the ness of which she was unaware. They had 
nameless charm of Miss Bogart and his de- driven down-town on an errand, and as they 
fection so remorsefully as at that moment, passed the park he caught sight of the 
yet the clinging tenderness aud full surren- Dursery-maid standing by a gate, pale and 
der of the nursery-maid was an appreciable with burning eyes fixed upon him. 
glory—if ashame. He did not wish to mar- At that moment Miss Bogart exclaimed, 
ry her, and yet he lacked the courage to break ‘‘ How that servant-girl stares at you!” 
the bends. What he proposed todo was an “More likely at you,” he replied, “‘is it 
enigma to be solved by fate. He proposedto ‘singular that you should be envied by your 
temporize for the present,—to continue to 8ex?”’ 
meet and gratify this victim of his bow and —_‘ She laughed, but after a tilt of badinage 
spear; but he was equally determined that it She quietly asked, ‘‘ Do you know her?” 
should not interfere with his pursuit of Miss He hesitated. To acknowledge any inti- 


Begart, that, in fact, he would drift withthe macy would be dangerous, yet he was too 
tide and quoting, : proud to lie, and with an effort he said, “I 


know her in this manner: I smoke a cigar 
“ Man to man so oft unjust, in the park, and I have seen her there fre- 
Is always so to woman, quently with children. I am fond of the 
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little ones, and she has talked of hers; and as 
this is the first time she has seen me with a 
lady, she naturally exercised the usual cu- 
riosity of the sex.’’ 

She said no more, but he saw that this lady 
would allow no rival near the throne, and he 
felt a premonition of trouble. 

At the next interview with the maid he 
found her disposed to upbraid. 

‘““Who was that proud lady you were 
riding with the other day? You were very 
devoted. You never asked me to ride.”’ 

“Is that se singular?” he replied. ‘I 
often ask ladies to aecompany me, and I ask 
you now; will you go with me to-morrow ?”’ 

“Oh!” she replied, I can only go on 
Sunday.” 

‘“‘ Let it be next Sunday, then,” and the 
cloud blew over. 

At his next visit to the Bensons he was 
shown some precious stones which Mrs. Ben- 
son had purchased in Europe. The delight 
of Miss Bogart reminded him of the collec- 
tion in his banker’s safe, and he said, ‘I 
have a few old stones which I should be 
pleased to show you, if you care for such 
things.” 

She assented, and the next day he brought 
the bag to his room. The stones were set 
in old-fashioned rings; diamonds in silver 
settings, all in antique form, with brooches 
and buckles of a past generation. They had 
been gladly devoted to the Confederate cause, 
for much as has been written of the loyalty 
of the women of the South, not half can ever 
be told of their sacrifice and suffering. If 
the men gave up their lives, the women gave 
all that life was worth. 

Stripping the stones from the settings, he 
selected a few of the most valuable, and at 
an early opportunity displayed them to ad- 
miring eyes. Miss Bogart expressed such 
delight that George formed a resolution re- 
garding the ones she admired most. 

The days rolled merrily away in riding, 
sailing on the Hudson, picnics—in which 
invention is taxed to render human nature 
uncomfortable—while moonlight excursions 
and dances whiled away the happy hours. 
Ata party given by Miss Bogart, George 
was introduced toa stranger. ‘‘ This is my 
cousin, Mr. Laurence,” said the hostess. 
He was conscious of being thoroughly eyed 
by the stranger, and he soon became satis- 
fied that the cousin was also a lover of Miss 
Bogart, and he, in turn, examined his rival. 
He found him considerably older than him- 
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self, a fine-looking, liberally educated, and 
accomplished gentleman, who had been 
abroad the past year, and who evidently did 
not intend to relinquish his claim. He also 
saw that the cousins had many tastes in 
common; that he was a description ef men- 
tor whom she always consulted, and on 
whose knowledge she was centent to rely. 

In a little while the rivalry grew bitter; 
questions of precedence were argued with 
heat underneath the forms of courtesy, and 
on occasion the antagonism of the cousin 
was evinced in an allusion to the war. To 
a general remark of its ruinous result to the 
South, Mr. Laurence remarked, ‘“They drew 
the sword without reason, and they must 
abide the arbitrament of war.” 

This drew George’s fire, and the differ- 
ence between the sections was typical in the 
disputants. To the cool, unimpassioned 
argument of Laurence, George opposed the 
Southern heat; and he finally lost all self- 
control, and said in an undertone, ‘I wish 
it had been my fortune to have met you in 
the war, sir.” 

‘‘T should have been glad to have met 
you as I met other rebels,” returned Mr. 
Laurence; and Geerge left the house in a 
towering passion. 

When on the appointed Sunday George 
drove to the place of meeting, and assisted 
the nursery-maid in the carriage, and de- 
voted himself to her, he forget the past 
week’s anger or jealousy, and rested in the 
present. The little maid was very attractive 
in her neat attire, with the light that ever 
is on sea or land in her tender eyes. Her 
evident enjoyment of the ride, her naive 
expressions of delight, and artless confi- 
dence in him appealed te his higher nature. 
As they rode through the meonlight, she 
told him her simple history, with its joys 
and griefs, while in her country home; and 
parting was sweet sorrow. 


CHAPTER IV. 


LFRED LAURENCE had loved his 
cousin from childhood, and had never 
doubted her partiality for himself; but her 
manner toward this interloping Southerner 
was a blow to his hopes as well as his pride. 
He was naturally proud and egotistical, and 
he had relied too much on the influence he 
exercised over her girlhood. He had re- 
turned from Europe, tired of wandering, 
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and with afdetermination to marry her; and 
he believed that her acceptance waited 
upon his offer. His hatred of George grew 
daily, and he determined to examine the 
antecedents of this dashing son of the South. 
This was an easy task, as George had fully 
described his home, but had avoided any 
allusion to his poverty. Laurence despatched 
a young lawyer to Gwinett, Ga., the place 
described, and found that George’s state- 
ments were entirely correct; but that the 
neighbors, while expressing the greatest 
esteem for him, deplored his poverty, stat- 
ing that his father had used up the property; 
that George had nothing when the war 
broke out, and they sincerely hoped he 
would find some lucrative employment in 
the North. 

This opened a field of conjecture. How 
had he acquired this wealth? for Mr. Ben- 
son had described him as a wealthy South- 
erner who had employed him to invest a 
large amount in stocks. Did he gamble? 
‘*T will have him watched; ” and from that 
day George was shadowed. 

_ But red blood wins while caution weaves 
nets, and one evening George gave vent to 
his jealousy. 

seem to idolize your cousin,’ he 
said, with a sneer. 

‘I idolize no one,” Miss Bogart replied; 
“but Ido esteem him highly; he has been 
my friend from childhood. And why should 
I not love my own cousin?” and her proud 
head rose ominously. 

“Oh, I grant that! Who wouldn’t be 
preud to serve you? But I cannet see 
the fascination in an iceberg. He detests 
me, and I can see his influence over you; 
‘you are growing cold,” said George, with 
decision. 

‘*You are mistaken,”’ she returned. ‘I 
‘do consider you a friend, but you must not 
abuse Cousin Alf.” 

“Only a friend,’’ he said, bitterly, and 
rose, pale and agitated. ‘I had hoped for 
something more—your love; but I will sue 
no longer. If yeu cannot love me I will 
go, for I will not live in this uncertainty; he 
or I must go. You give me te understand 
that your cousin must be held sacred. So be 
it; I willgo. Farewell! ’’ and he held out his 
hand. 

A gorgeous wave of color suffused her 
cheek, then faded. She bowed her head in 
silent acquiescence as he held her hand, and 
- he had reached the hall-door when he heard 


asob. He turned to hear, “‘ George, George, 
come back! ”’ 


He had selected a cluster of diamonds with 
a pendant of large size for the jeweler’s 
skill. The set was duly forwarded to Miss 
Bogart, and her rapture was a full repay- 
ment for the feeling involved. In fact, as 
she stood by his side, looking an entire lan- 
guage, her dewy lips trembling with gratifi- 
cation and pride, he took other reward, aad 
she did not chide when the offense was 
repeated. 

Her father had not been unobservant, and 
he was not surprised at George’s request for 
an interview. The suitor’s modest, manly 
demeanor befitted the occasion, and he inti- 
mated to George that as Ella had had her 
way all her life, witheut much injury, so far 
as he could see, it would be futile now to 
oppose her desire. ‘‘ Nor,’ said the father, 
“do I desire to. I like you for yourself, 
and wish you both happiness.” 

But the news of the engagement stunned 
Laurence foratime. He had not anticipated 
such a rapid advance, and it inspired a 
determination to crush the successful rival. 
He renewed his investigation of George’s 
course after Lee’s surrender, and by the 
keen scent of detectives he was able to fol- 
low him from the army toa farm where he 
had applied for work; to the cars at Farm- 
ville, where he was a ragged soldier; and 
here the patience and perseverance of the 
detective was rewarded by a full detail of 
the presentation of the gold-piece, ‘‘ which 
has always been a wonder to me,” prattled 
the agent, “fur how could a half-starved 
soldier save a twenty-dollar gold-piece, when 
nothing but Confed. scrip had been seen 
for years? That’s what gets me.” 

Then at Richmond he traced his purchase 
of clothing and the tender of a second gold- 
piece; then to New York, where a third 
was changed; and then his wanderings were 
traced to Mr. Benson’s office. 

The next step was to call on Mr. Benson 
and obtain his assistance; but here Laurence 
was foiled, for while Mr. Benson acknowl- 
edged that although they knew but little of 
his previous life, yet that little was in his 
favor, and it did not concern him whether 
George had received a legacy, or how his 
money had been obtained; his face was 
reference enough, and he flatly refused to 
oppose the match in any possible manner. 
He said, ‘You have ascertained that his 
account of his birth and parentage is true to 
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the letter. You see a fine, manly fellew, who 
fought for long years; you see that Hlla 
loves him dearly;’—here Laurence grew 
rigid—*‘ and I see that he is well-off, for I 
have made a fortune for him. So, my dear 
fellow, you had better submit to the inevita- 
ble, and seek a less obdurate pair. The 
land is packed with sleeping-beauties, who 
await with one eye open the coming prince.” 

The personal surveillance of George’s daily 
movements was better rewarded. He was 
followed to the park, shadowed when he 
left with the nursery-maid, and watched 
when they parted. When the record was 
given to Laurence his eyes dilated with 
triumph. ‘* Now I have him,” he said, and 
dictated this note:— 


‘‘Miss BoGartT.—I am compelled by the 
regard I have for your father te inform you 
that the Mr. Christian with whom I have so 
often seen you is extremely impartial in his 
associations. He is in the habit of meeting 
a pretty nursery-maid at night in the park. 
This intimacy has been growing all sum- 
mer. A WELL-WISHER.” 


This was mailed, and he awaited develep- 
ments. 

When Miss Bogart received this note she 
was engaged writing an invitation to George 
to accompany her to a private concert. The 
scene she had witnessed when riding with 
him rushed back to memory, and she grew 
cold with suspicion and dismay. She con- 
tinued writing her note, but added this post- 
script, “‘I must see you at once about 
another matter. Come here this after- 
noon.”? 

When George entered the room she put 
aside his caressing arm, and quietly said, 
“Sit down and read this note.” 

For a moment his head whirled. The 
full nature of the discovery prompted a 
denial. ‘It’s a lie!” 

“But, George,” she sadly said, “‘I saw 
that girl look at you as no woman ever looks 
at a man unless he has given her cause, and 
you must tell the truth.” 

Tortured beyond endurance by the fear of 
losing her, and rage against the party who 
had exposed him, he swore that he had been 
faithful, although he had flirted a little with 
the girl before he had met her. His ear- 
hestness and passion soothed and pleased 
her immensely—for what woman is not too 
Willing to excuse her lover ?—and he finally 
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prevailed upon her to regard the note as the 
effort of some enemy. But whom? She 
indignantly refused to credit her cousin with 
the act, and what person could be his or her 
enemy? 

She agreed to consider it a libel and to 
forget it. He left with a determination to 
find and punish the disturber of her peace 
and his hope. He never swerved from the 
belief that the cousin was the motive power, 
and he suspected the manner of procedure. 
A note was at once sent to Kate appointing 
an interview at another place. When they 
met he asked if she had ever noticed that 
she was watched. 

‘* Yes,”’ she replied, ‘‘ and I have received 
this note;’? and she handed him a note in 
which his engagement to Miss Bogart was 
asserted, and she was told to draw her own 
inference as to the object of George’s inti- 
macy with one of her statien. ‘I felt that 
this was true before I received this,’ the 
poor girl said, tearfully, ‘and I know you 
are untrue tome. Why did you make me 
love you so?” 

Her grief alarmed him, and he endeavored 
to check the tide of agony, and only suc- 
ceeded, when in a burst of despair, he ex- 
claimed, “‘ I wish to God I were dead! ”’ 

Then all the woman woke. She forgot her 
wrong, seeing only the suffering of the one 
she loved, and she begged him to treat with 
contempt ‘‘ the mean thing whe wrote this 
te trouble me.’? He got a description of the 
man she had noticed following her, and 
when they parted both felt tenderer than 
before. 

She reasoned, ‘‘ He loves. me the best,” 
which is the woman’s crown; and his 
thought, as he slowly walked to his hotel, 
was, ‘‘ She is as lovely as Ella, and ten times 
as loving.” 


CHAPTER V. 


GRAND entertainment was given by 

Mrs. Benson, and her two favorites, 
George and Ella, were present. Mr. Lau- 
rence was also a guest, and observing the 
diamond brooch which George had pre- 
sented, asked who had given it io her. She 
told him, and he lifted the pendant to ex- 
amine it carefully. ‘It is very handsome,”’ 
he said at last, with a puzzled expression 
that surprised the hearer; and soon after- 
ward he left. 
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Before he slept that night he had written 
a letter which contained this extract: 
‘* What became of the Anne of Austria tag 
you valued so highly? I fear there must be 
duplicates, for I saw a stone to-night the 
very double of the one you considered 
unique. Write on receipt.” 

The answer arrived in due time, and read: 
‘The Anne of Austria diamond was given 
by me to the lost cause in response to a call 
on the women of the South. I was glad to 
send my mite, and I hope the proceeds of 
its sale helped some of our poor boys. What 
can you mean by a duplicate stene? There 
cannot be another, unless it is an imitation. 
Mine is real, for I have the papers to prove 
its history.’’ 

Upon the receipt of this, Laurence called 
at Mr. Benson’s, where he knew his cousin 
and her affianced were to spend the evening. 
When the time seemed propitious he quietly 
said, ‘‘ Ella, I must request you not to wear 
that brooch publicly; there is a doubt in- 
volved.” 

She looked toward George,who grew white 
as he sternly said, ‘‘ I gave Ella that brooch, 
sir, and I would like to know what doubt 
of the stones you entertain?” 


‘*T do not dispute the genuineness of the 
diamonds, but the ownership of them, or 
one of them,’’ Laurence said, celdly. 

George flashed out: ‘‘ What do you mean 
to insinuate? Speak out!” 

“T intend to do so,” said Laurence, 


calmly. ‘‘ This tag, Ella,’’ said he, holding 
it up, ‘‘has a history. It was given by 
Anne, Queen of France, to Buckingham. 
The story runs that Richelieu, being in- 
formed of the fact, employed an agent to 
cut this tag from the pin while the Duke 
was attending a ball in England, and to for- 
ward it to him. The Cardinal next sug- 
gested to the King to ask the Queen to wear 
the pin or brooch, a gift of the King, at an 
approaching festival. The King did so re- 
quest, or command, and the Queen, who 
was aware that she was indebted to the 
Cardinal for this royal interference, de- 
spatched a trusted agent to England to 
inform the Duke of her dilemma, and to 
request the return of the crnament. The 
Duke, upon examination, found a tag miss- 
ing, and surmised the reason. He sent at 
once for the royal jeweler, and ordered a tag 
to be added, but was told that it would be 
necessary to unite two diamonds to make a 
perfect copy. It was sent to the Queen, and 


reached her in time for her need. At the 
party—so the story runs—the Cardinal drew 
near the royal pair, saying, ‘ Your majesty’s 
brooch needs a tag, I fear.’ ‘How so?’ re- 
joined the Queen. ‘They are all here.’ 
The Cardinal counted them and realized 
that he was defeated. ‘Then her majesty 
will permit me to offer her an extra tag,’ 
and the cardinal bowed gracefully out. The 
point of this story is this: The tag which 
Buckingham had made is a reality, and was 
brought to the United States by an inherited 
owner, pawned in New Orleans, sold to an 
intimate friend of mine, and this is it! 
Now, sir, will you be kind enough to tell me 
how you became the owner of this diamond 
tag ? ” 

The hour had come and the man. George 
stood erect and said: ‘“‘I might refuse to 
answer a question so offensively asked, but 
for Ella’s sake I shall not hesitate. This 
pendant is probably the one you allude to, 
although its history is new to me, and to all 
others except the narrator, I presume. I 
came into possession of it henorably after 
it was donated to the Confederate cause. It 
was mine to keep or to give; but if any 
owner, save the lady now wearing it, can 
prove the right to reclaim it, I shall be 
ready to discuss the matter with him.” 

is also said,’ continued Laurence, 
‘that a number of jewels were missed on 
the flight of the Confederate army, and it is 
probable that this tag was among the collec- 
tion of ornaments dragged from Southern 
women by the necessities of the chivalry. 
But I assure you, Ella, that I am delighted 
to find it in your possession. I merely ques- 
tion the former ownership, and I think I 
shall be able to trace all of those jewels in 
time;’’ and he left the room. 

Consternation ruled over the by-play of 
etiquette, and the party soon separated. On 
the way home Miss Bogart remarked coldly: 

‘<It is very strange that you should be in- 
volved in so many suspicions; first about a 
nursery-maid, then your right te jewels 
which you presented to me seems to be 
questioned, and your account of ownership 
is evidently unsatisfactory to my cousin, 
who 

Here human nature could endure no added 
hair, and George finished her sentence with 
an enforced calmness that proved the inten- 
sity of his anger. ‘ Who is alow hound, 
unworthy to be tolerated in decent society. 
Be assured, Ella, that I shall not attempt to 
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vindicate myself for his benefit. I only 
answered him for your sake, and you may 
choose between us now and here. I do not 
propose to have this cousin forever pressing 
his claim between the lady I wish to marry 
and myself.” 

With a moment’s hesitation the lady an- 
swered, ‘* My cousin is a gentleman, and al- 
ways my friend; and I think I had better re- 
turn this brooch. I shall never wear it 
again; I feel humiliated.” 

‘‘T have said all that I care to say,”’ he re- 
joined. ‘* If you loved me, the accusation 
of your cousin would have roused a natural 
indignation at the public insult.’””> They had 
now reached the house, and he saw that she 
trembled with emotion, so with a formal bow 
they parted. 

In the New York Herald of a few days 
later date there appeared this item:— 


“* When Greek meets Greek, 
Then comes the tug of war! ’ 

** Yesterday morning the good citizens of 
the metropolis who happened to be in the 
vicinity of the Astor House were treated to 
a first class horsewhipping entertainment, 
embellished with cuts. A young Southern- 
er “ laid for’ a well-known society man, and 
exhibited the native ferocity of the tropics 
in the mest convincing manner. The ex- 
quisitely gotten up New Yorker was badly 
disorganized, and when the child of the Sun- 
ny South had done with him, his clothing 
would have driven Robert Macarie mad with 
envy; for in spite of a vigorous resistance, 
our society lion was, to use the expression 
of a Western bystander, ‘ considerably 
chawed up.’ We understand that there was 
alady in the case. When is there not?” 


With one more letter this history closes. 
A few days after George had systematically 


flogged Mr. Laurence he received this 
note :— 


return the brooch, and with it all the 
associations of the past year. I can never 


forget you, but I cannot continue te believe 
in you. 


It is all so strange; I have always 
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felt as if an invisible power held me back, 
even when I loved you most. George, I did 
love you; you alone could disenchant me. I 
have known that your statement with regard 
to that servant-girl was untrue, and why 
should I believe your other assertions ? Do 
not consider this resolve the result of mo- 
mentary anger, although I have heard of 
your encounter with my cousin, and I feel 
that the blows were struck at the family. 
Please return my ring and believe that long 
after you have forgotten this episode I shall 
remember and grieve. ELLA BoGaRT.”’ 


When this parcel reached George, he 
bowed his head on the table and wept inward 
tears. The whole past rose up before him: 
the golden find, the joy, the meeting with 
Miss Bogart—a kaleidoscopic mesaic of joy 
and suffering during the past year. The 
twilight fell like a benediction, but he still 
sat lost in unavailing regrets. He never 
questioned the finality of her decision; he 
knew her too well to suppose that any im- 
pulse would override her reason, and he re- 
garded her as simply dead. The hatred of 
the cousin and his probable success did not 
trouble him; all small things seemed to lose 
gravity in the face of this last blow. He 
wondered if Laurence had discovered the 
manner of his obtaining the jewels and 
money, and felt that he cared but little if the 
whole world knew the particulars. Every- 
thing seemed small, contemptible and worth- 
less, himself included. Benson had defend- 
ed him and approved of the thrashing, yet 
of that he felt half ashamed, since he knew 
that Laurence would not call him out. 
Then he thought of Kitty, and seizing his hat 
walked rapidly toward the park. 

“There she is, the primrose, bless her 
sweet face!”? And seeing, with a delight 
beyond expression, the constant love-light in 
her eyes, he bent and kissed her in broad 
daylight, saying to the astonished, glorified 
girl: ‘* Kitty, all but yeu have left me.” 

She looked upward into his eyes the blue 
into the gray—and taking his hand in both 
of hers, said simply, ‘* You are all mine now; 
we will never part.’’ 
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ROGER HOWLAND’S DISGUISE. 


BY SARAH P. BRIGHAM. 


‘* Fine feathers make fine birds.”’ 
WENTY years had passed since Joseph 
Harrison and Philip Howland fished 
and hunted and were schoolmates together 
in Brier Hellow. Since they had left the 
happy valley of boyhood, time had wrought 
important changes in their lives. Joseph 
inherited his father’s farm, and still lived 
there, while Philip, exulting in youthful 
ambition, went into the city, and by favoring 

circumstances became a millionaire. 

One day, Mr. and Mrs. Howland held an 
animated conversation with their son Roger, 
a tall, handsome collegian, about his going 
into the country to spend his summer vaca- 
tion. 

“* Brier Hollow will be just the place for 
you,”’ said Mr. Howland to Roger. ‘It’s a 
quiet little town among the hills; you’ll have 
an abundance of game there, and a good 
river for fishing and boating.” 

“T’d like it,—to go into a real country 
village.’? exclaimed Roger enthusiastically. 
** It will be a grand change.” 

The next mail carried a letter from Mr. 
Howland to his early friend Joseph Harrisen, 
asking if his son could be received into his 
family, and offering liberal compensation for 
his board. 


Mr. Harrison replied immediately. It 
would give him and his family exceeding 
pleasure to have Roger with them, and they 
would give him a warm welcome. His let- 
ter ended thus: ‘We live where we used, 
in the old house well repaired, a mile up the 
road.” 

A week later, Roger left the city in an 
early express train. As he began his jour- 
ney, his lively fancy painted gorgeous pic- 
tures of golden sunsets, singing birds and 
flowers; of picnic parties, sporting pleasures, 
and his head was filled with delightful antic- 
ipations of the cordial greeting, and sumptu- 
ous supper awaiting him on his arrival at the 
Harrison’s home. 

At a way station, a pale, serious-looking 
young man entered the car where Reger 
was. They were college classmates, and 
their meeting was a surprise and pleasure to 
both. 

“Why, Paul Willis! where did you come 
from ?’’ inquired Roger, eagerly. 


‘* From Kentucky. I went there to sell 
maps. I—I’m just recovering from ague,” 
with chattering teeth, and a shiver. 

‘You shake dreadfully, Paul. You are 
not clothed half warm eneugh. You’d better 
put on your overcoat.”’ 

‘*Haven’t any. These are the warmest 
and best clothes Ihave. They are shabby, I 
know, but a sick fellow, without a cent be- 
forehand, can’t dress very fine. Where are 
you going, Roger? ”’ 

“To Brier Hollow. I’m going to pass my 
vacation at Mr. Harrison’s, an old friend of 
father’s.” 

“I’m going to Brier Hollow, too. My 
grandmother lives there,’’ rejoined Paul. 

The train dashed swiftly on for an hour, 
and then slackened its speed and stopped. 
There was no station at that place, and the 
passengers were full of anxious questions. 
A train had “ run off the track before them, 
and one of the rails was broken,” was the 
information given by the polite conductor. 

Several men were employed in repairing 
the track, and during the detention, Roger 
and Paul left the train, and went and sat 
dewn on a flat rock in the warm sunshine, 
behind some low pine trees. 

Despite the warm loving sun rays, Paul 
every now and then shivered with a chill. 

‘¢ You are freezing,’’ said Roger, pityingly. 
My clothes are twice as warm as yours, 
You put on mine, and I'll take yours, and 
call it an even bargain.” Paul laughed 
merrily. 

‘“« My suit wouldn’t fit you within a mile. 
I’ve outgrown these clothes, and they are 
full of patches and mending.”’ 

‘No matter,” returned Roger decidedly, 
“*T’ve four good suits in my trunk, and you 
must exchange with me. You'll never get 
clothes cheaper.” 

In a few moment each was clad in the 
clothes of the other; even hats were ex- 
changed, and Paul laughed heartily at the 
comical appearance Roger presented. He 
was taller than his friend, and the old pants 
did not cover his ankles, and his sleeves 
were four inches from his wrists. Change 
of clothes had transformed him outwardly, 
into a very ill-looking fellow. 

Half an hour later, the train was again in 
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motion, and arrived at Brier Hollow in the A deep crimsen color mounted swiftly to 
middle of the afternoon. Roger’s face, and for an instant his eyes 
Roger and Paul parted. Roger left his blazed with hot anger. Instead of the 
trunk at the station, and followed the turn- ardent, affectionate welcome he had fondly 
pike road which brought him to Mr. Harri- anticipated from the Harrison family, he 
son’s house. He pulled the bell, and Mary had been rudely repulsed. If he had come 
Harrison, a bright, rosy girl of fifteen, dressed in fashionably cut clothes, with 
opened the door. dainty necktie and gloves, a shower of 
‘‘Is Mr. Harrison at home ?*’ politely in- ardent welcomes would have descended 
quired Roger. upon him; but his shabby clothes had led 
Yes,” answered Mary, and along silence them into the belief that he was a vagabond. 
ensued. Anger gave quickly the way to keen amuse- 
He waited for an invitation to enter the ment, and he resolved, since he was taken 
house. None came, and he lifted his foot for a tramp, to act the part of one, and 
towards the threshold of the door, as if enjoy the results. 
intending to go in, but stepped back when ‘“‘Mr. Harrison,’’ he said, in pretended 
Mary half closed the door, and fixed her mournful entreaty, ‘‘ I’ve traveled on foot a 
pretty blue eyes suspiciously upon him. long distance. My stomach is quite empty. 
“‘We do not wish to buy anything,” she Would you mind giving me some supper?” 
said, hesitatingly. ** Will you work to pay for what you eat ?” 
“I’ve nothing to sell; I’m not a pedler,” * Yes, sir; I'll do anything.’ 
returned Roger, much amused. “I only ‘* Mary, give this chap something to eat; ” 
wish to speak with Mr. Harrison.” and turning to Roger, he added, “‘ When 
Mary left him and went through the hall you are through eating, come into the field 
and disappeared, and her words came dis- and help my men cock hay an heur.” 
tinctly te Roger’s ears. Mary brought Roger a large bowl of bread 
‘‘ Father, a queer-looking fellowatthedoor and milk, which he ate with a great relish, 
wishes to see you. He says he isn’t aped- sitting upon the steps. 
ler. I guess he wants to get work.”’ ‘*T wonder if he’s going to swallow bowl 
“Tell him I’ve all the help I need,’”’ re- and spoon, too,’’ came from someone out of 
plied Mr. Harrison. “I can’t see him; I’m _ sight inside the house. 
busy.”” When his meal was over he went into the 
Mary returned in a moment. hay-field, and Mr. Harrison gave him a rake 
“Father cannot see you now,’ she said, to form the hay into cocks. 
pleasantly. ‘‘If it’s work you wish to talk ** You don’t act as though you are much 
with him about, he has all the hands he used to work,’’ remarked Abel, the man. 
needs.” “I’ve never done farm work before,” re- 
“Oh, he’ll take me/”’ exclaimed Roger, plied Roger, modestly. 
confidently. After the hay was in cocks Roger returned 
Mary vouchsafed no answer, and greatly tothe house. Mr. Harrison was there be- 
surprised and perplexed, Roger sat down on fore him, talking with his wife. 
the door-step as if it were his purpose to ‘“*Is my supper paid for now?” inquired 
remain. Reger, smiling. 
Soon Mr. Harrison presented himself. He  ‘‘ Yes, all is square between us. Glad 
was weary from hard labor, and in an ex- to see you’d rather work than beg.” 
tremely irritable mood. “Indeed I had, sir.” A mischievous 
“Mr. Harrison, I suppose,” said Roger, twinkle flashed into Roger’s eyes as he said, 
tising and bowing. slowly, ‘‘ I haven’t a place to lay my head. 
“Yes; what do you want?” gruffly. _ If you’ll let me stay over night I'll work all 
“Tam the son of your old fri””—— day to-morrow to pay for it.” 
“I don’t care whose son you are,’ inter- ‘* We can’t; we don’t take in travelers.” 
ipted Mr. Harrison, impatiently. ‘‘ What’s **Do keep me one night; one night only,” 
your business with me?” beseechingly. 


“My name is ”?—— ‘“‘ We cannot,’”’ spoke Mrs. Harrison, for 
| “No matter what your name is. What the first time. ‘‘ Every bed is in use, except 


fo you want? I can’t stand here all day one in reserve fora young man from New 
king; out with it.” York.”’, 
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‘“*T’m from New York, lady. Please tell 
me the name of the young man you expect. 
Possibly I may be acquainted with him.” 

‘* Roger Howland will hardly be numbered 
among your acquaintances,” and she laughed 
greatly at the absurd idea. 

‘* Roger Howland is a good friend of mine. 
We’ve been friends for years; firm friends 
as can be found.”’ 

‘* That’s a likely story! Ha, ha!” 

‘It’s true; and if Roger was born with a 
silver speon in his mouth he isn’t a bit 
better looking, or any more of a gentleman 
than I am, and if we should swap clothes 
this minute I shouldn’t gain a penny by it; 
- upon my word, I shouldn’t.”’ 

‘* Husband, do hear this fellow run on,” 
impatiently. 

**You’d better go now,” said Mr. Harri- 
son, commandingly. 

Don’t knew where to go,” in a dis- 
tressed, whimpering tone. ‘Surely, you 
wouldn’t begrudge a poor fellow a night’s 
rest in your barn, would you?”’ 

** Be off; clear out.”’ 

‘¢Oh, father, mother, do let him have the 
cot in the attic!’ It’s cruel to turn him off 
s0,’’ pleaded Mary, in sweet, pitiful accents. 

** No, he can’t stay on my premises.” 


Mary slipped into the pantry, and brought 
out two nice apple-turnovers and put them 
into Roger’s hand, saying, ‘‘ I’m very sorry 
for you. If yeu go to Jacob Dedd’s, around 
the corner, I guess they’ll take you in.” 

“Thank you kindly, miss,’’ wiping his 


eyes with his coat-sleeve. 
body’ll have pity on me.” 

Roger walked off down the road. His 
pent-up feelings of merriment could no 
longer be restrained. He was in high glee, 
and a long, hearty burst of laughter sounded 
over the fields, which came back to Mary, 
as she stood in the door-way, watching his 
retreating figure. She was greatly surprised. 

Father,” said she, he didn’t care be- 
cause you didn’t keep him. He’s been 
laughing as hard as ever he could all the way 
down the road.” 

‘“‘There’s something strange about him. 
I’m glad he’s gone. I believe he’s a little 
wrong in the upper story,”’ said Mrs. Harri- 
son, nervously. 

A walk of five minutes brought Reger to 
Mrs. Willis’s, Paul’s grandmother. He was 
in grand spirits, and gave a glowing account 
to Paul of what had occurred since they 
separated. He was strongly urged to re- 


hope some- 


main and visit with them. Paul sent for 
his trunk, and the twe college friends passed 
three days very happily together. 

Meanwhile, the Harrison family were in 
surprise and wonder at the non-appear- 
ance of Roger, and when Mr. Murray, an 
acquaintance of the Howland family, called 
and inquired at their door for Roger How- 
land, he was informed that he had not come. 

‘*T met him on the train,” said Mr. Mur- 
ray. ‘‘ It was Wednesday, and-he told me 
he was on his way to your house.” 

‘* How does he look?” asked Mrs. Harri- 
son, a good deal troubled. 

‘He is tall and good-looking, with dark 
hair and eyes. When I saw him he had 
just changed clothes with a sick, shivering 
young man, and they were having plenty of 
fun over it.” 

The moment Mr. Murray was out of 
hearing, Mrs. Harrison clasped her hands in 
horror, and cried: “I’m afraid that queer- 
looking fellow we took for a tramp was 
Roger Howland. I’m sure of it! ” 

“* It was Wednesday he was here,” added 
Mr. Harrison, in dismay, ‘‘ and I made him 
work for his supper, and I refused even to 
let him have a night’s rest in my barn.” 

‘*We thought he was a tramp, and that 
was what made him laugh so when he went 
off. Oh dear, it is dreadful, the way he was 
treated! ”’ burst from Mary, in sore distress. 

Mr. Harrison went with swift feet to the 
village hotel; but Roger Howland had not 
been there, and he could gain no trace of 
their summer boarder. 

Sunday came. A rich, bright day, when 
nature was pouring forth, prodigally, her 
treasures of blossom and leaf. The bell 
frem the church steeple pealed out its note 
of invitation to the sanctuary. 

Mr. Harrison, his wife, and Mary entered 
the church, and soon after Mrs. Willis, 
Paul, and a stranger came in and took seats 
near them. The latter glanced with a curi- 
ous interest towards them, and encountered 
three pairs of eyes fixed searchingly upot 
him, and a partial smile flitted ever his face 

After the services Mrs. Harrison inquired 
of Mrs. Willis the name of their visitor. 

Roger Howland,’ was the answer. 

There were no end of lamentations in the 


quired for Roger. 
pardon for his rudeness and unkindnes* 


and entreated him to return te his house. 
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“Oh, it was a capital joke!” returned 
Roger, laughing. ‘‘I was rigged up in old 
clothes that did not fit. No wonder you 
did not recognize me under such a dis- 
guise;”’ and, turning to Mary, he added, 
with gentle delicacy, ‘‘ The turnovers you 
gave me were delicious, and your tender 
sympathy gave me sunshine and courage.” 

At the close of the week Roger Howland 
went to Mr. Harrison’s. Swiftly flew the 
weeks; his fond dreams of country life 
were fully realized, and a panorama of pleas- 
ure in Mary’s society was daily unrolled. 

When the summer was ended Roger re- 
turned to college and renewed his studies 
with increased interest and ambition; while 
Mary entered a young ladies’ seminary, and 
in the rich opportunities for improvement 
which crowded upon her she found the 
summit of her ambitious longings. 


A DEAD SHOT. 


Five years came and went, and one bright 
June morning, when the earth was covered 
with bloom and loveliness, Roger Howland 
was again on the turnpike road, going to Mr. 
Harrison’s. This time he rode in a fine 
carriage, and wore a fashionable suit of 
clothes, with dainty necktie and gloves. 
Mary hurried to the door to receive him. 
She was a beautiful girl, of rare gifts and 
graces of mind and heart, unspoiled by 
society. They met in long, tender em- 
brace, with ardent outpourings of love. In 
the afternoon a clergyman and other invited 
friends arrived. A solemn marriage ser- 
vice was performed, and two hearts were 
made supremely happy; two lives were 
united forever, when Roger Howland and 


Mary Harrisen were pronounced “ husband 
and wife.” 


HE following singular story is perhaps 
worth putting on record because the 
narrative is strictly true. 

In the year 1801, a fine old Jacobean 
house, known as Chatford House, situated 
on the borders of Devon and Somerset, En- 
gland, was in the occupation of a Mr. Ed- 
ward Leggett, a wealthy farmer, and his 
two sons. The house, like many of its 
class, had originally been built so that its 
ground-plan formed the letter E, a centre, 
with projecting doorway, and two wings. 
Over the projecting doorway was a room 
which went by the name of the “‘ Oratory,” 
probably on account of its large, projecting 
bay-window, which gave it somewhat of an 
ecclesiastical appearance, and from this 
window a view could be obtained on all 
sides, 

Mr. Leggett possessed a large quantity of 
very fine old massive silver-plate, which was 
Placed in one of the storerooms, strongly 
secured and locked, in one of the wings 
referred to. It was supposed that he had: 
also a considerable sum of money locked up 
with the plate, as banking was not so com- 
mon in remote country-places in those days. 

Now it happened that, on the 23d of 
April, 1801, Mr. Leggett and his two sons 
had to attend a neighboring cattle-fair, and 
had proposed to sleep in the town instead 
of returning home the same night; but a 
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good customer having arranged to complete 
a purchase early the next morning, Mr. 
Leggett’s eldest son, George, came back to 
Chatford very late and went quietly to bed; 
but the worry of the fair, and anxiety about 
to-morrew’s purchase, prevented his sleep- 
ing. While restlessly tossing about from 
side to side, young Leggett heard the house 
clock strike two, and just after became 
aware of a peculiar grating noise, apparently 
under his window. To jump up and cau- 
tiously and silently open the casement was 
the work of a minute. It was a cloudy 
moonlight night, just light enough to show 
objects imperfectly, but enough for George 
Leggett to observe the figures of two men 
close to the door in the angle immediately 
below, on which they were apparently oper- 
ating with some cutting tool, which had 
produced the grating noise he had heard. 
George, who was a young man of great in- 
telligence, quick judgment, and ready re- 
source, instantly comprehending the situa- 
tion, took his measures accordingly. He 
happened to be a member of the county 
yeomanry cavalry, and catching up his cara- 
bine and some ball cartridges, he silently 
left the room, and proceeding down the 
corridor—loading his carabine as he went 
along—soon reached the ‘Oratory’ room 
over the porch, whence he could see straight 
down on to the door, which was then right 
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in front of him. Silently opening the case- 
ment, he made a careful survey of the posi- 
tion, which a passing ray of moonlight 
enabled him to take in at a glance. 

At the little white-painted door were the 
two men, whose dark figures were well 
thrown up by so light a background. One 
was stooping or kneeling, and the other was 
standing close behind him, their backs, of 
course, being turned towards their observer. 
Putting his carabine carefully on the win- 
dow-sill, after a deliberate aim, Leggett 
pressed the trigger. A loud shriek and a 
stifled cry followed; then all was still. Leg- 
gett stood intently watching the spot for 
several moments, but profound silence pre- 
vailed—not a sound was heard, not a move- 
ment was perceptible. The only other man 
in the house was the greom, who was 
quickly roused; and lanterns having been 
procured, he and Leggett repaired to the 
_ spot, and were not a little staggered to find 
both burglars lying dead. The hand of one 
of them grasped a very large steel centre- 
bit, with which he had been operating on 
the door. Subsequent surgical investigation 
showed that the bullet had struck the back of 
the first man, passing through his heart, and 
had then entered the head of the man who 
was stooping or kneeling in front of him, 
just behind the ear, lodging in the brain. 
The bodies were at once removed in-doors; 
and at the inquest, held the next day, the 
following particulars were elicited :— 

By the side of the dead man was found a 
leather traveling portmanteau, containing a 
highly finished and elaborate set of house- 
breaking tools, together with a piece of 
candle and a preparation of phosphorous for 
obtaining ‘a light—as it is needless to say 
that lucifer matches were unknown in 1801, 
their place being supplied by the old-fash- 
ioned flint and steel and tinder-box, articles 
not available for burglars’ use. Each man 
was armed with a brace of pocket pistols, 


loaded and primed; and one of them carried 
a formidable-looking dagger, fitted inte the 
breast of his coat, clearly showing that these 
ruffians were prepared to offer a desperate 
resistance if interrupted or molested. They 
were both well-dressed, and had quite the 
appearance of gentlemen; each possessed a 
goed watch and seals, and carried a well- 
filled purse. One only had a pocket-book, 
containing many papers, chiefly relating to 
money matters and betting transactions; but 
only one letter, which, however, proved of 
immense importance in throwing light on 
the lives and characters of the deceased 
burglars, and in telling the story of the at- 
tempted robbery. The letter was addressed 
to ‘*Mr. John Bellamy,” at an address in 
Shoreditch, London, and was dated from 
Roxburn, the name of a large neighboring 
farm, and bore the initials ‘‘ J. P.,’’ which, 
with the writing, were al once recognized at 
the inquest as those of ‘‘ James Palmer,” 
the managing bailiff at Roxburn Farm, a 
clever and unscrupulous fellow, without any 
regard for truth or principle, well-known in 
those parts, but a man whom nobody liked, 
and everybody distrusted. . This communi- 
cation was in these few but significant 
words: ‘* The 23d will do best; coast clear, 
no fear, all straight.—J. P.”’ 

This letter, with the teols and a full report 
of the whole case, was at once sent to Bow 
Street, London, and an investigation made 
by the ‘‘ Bow Street runners’’—the detect 
ives of those days—for there were then no 
regular ‘‘ police,’’ as we now understand the 
term. On searching the premises in Shore- 
ditch, indicated in the letter, where John 
Bellamy lived, it was discovered that the 
supposed John Bellamy was no other than 
‘* Jack Rolfe,” one of the most successful 
professional burglars of that day; and the 
authorities hesitated not to express their 
satisfaction that his career had been so clev- 
erly cut short. 


ISABEL. 


has sung of ‘‘ Highland Mary,”’ 
** Phillis fair,’”’ or Bonnie Jean ’’; 
Sweeter still the flowing numbers, 
Could he but have seen my queen— 
Isabel! Isabel! 


Isabel! Her eyes so tender 
Glow with feeling, dance with glee, 
Ev’ry passing thought revealing ; 
And their nye of shines for me— 
Isabel! Isabel! 


Hair in red-gold shadeth 
Cheeks where smiles and dimples play 
Round sweet lips whose silver music 
Echoes in my !:eart alway— 
Isabel! Isabel! 


Robed in Nature’s royal purple, 
Well its grace her life displays; 
purity her girdle, 
ve the sccptre that she 
label! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


OT once did Mr. Westerly think that he 
was upon a fool’s errand, although the 
carriage, without deviating from its way, 
took the mest direct route to the city. He 
had implicit faith in his own knowledge of 
Miss Dempster’s character, and could not 
have been easily persuaded that his ideas of 
her were incorrect. So, unweariedly, he 
followed the vehicle to the city, and for two 
hours after, pursued it from street to street; 
up one, down another; and a third, and so 
on, until it made its way into a wretched 
neighborhood where the houses were dim 
and filthy, and the atmosphere was choked 
and poisonous. Here it stopped for awhile, 
although to no purpose, and then the coach- 
man turned his horses about and drove back 
to the clear, wide streets again. Near Broad- 
way, Miss Dempster alighted from the car- 
riage followed by Jig. Taking her by the 
hand, she joined the crowd, and for a little 
while Mr. Westerly lost sight of them. 

At his own office (he was a lawyer by pro- 
fession, although the inheritor of a large for- 
tune) he stopped long enough to give his 
horse in charge of the errand boy, and then 
went forward on foot. Once more he caught 
sight of Miss Dempster’s keen, determined 
face. It was more fearful than ever in its 
expression. Jig was still beside her, but she 
no longer held her hand, as they went, and 
the crowd was constantly dividing them, one 
from the other. They came to the corner of 
a street, and the great tide of people surged 
back and forth between and around them. 
Miss Dempster glancing about her quickly, 
darted down the street, and Jig was left. A 
fearful exclamation fell from Mr. Westerly’s 
lips as he sprang forward, and caught the 
frightened child by the hand. 

“T thought I was lost!’ said she, clinging 
tohim. ‘ I didn’t want to come here, among 
all these people—I was afraid of old daddy, 
and I said so.”? 

‘There are worse people under the sun, 
than that old reprobate! ” retorted Westerly, 
his face paling with anger as he spoke. 

“Where is Miss Dempster?” asked Jig. 

‘Down on her knees, in the chapel garden, 
Ishould hope,” was thequick reply. ‘Don’t 
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trouble yourself about her. I will take you 
home, myself. She’ll be happy to see you, 
without doubt. She probably believes that 
you are lost.” 

Jig did not answer, but clung more closely 
than ever to his hand. For the next few 
moments she appeared to be in a deep study; 
and not till she was in Mr. Westerly’s office, 
did she venture to speak. Then she asked, 
seriously, as if her whole life depended upon 
the answer:— 

‘** Did she want to lose me, Mr. Westerly ?”’ 

He looked at herin s=rprise. ‘* Where did 
you get that idea?” he asked, smiling. 

But his manner of speaking was answer 
enough for her. She did not repeat the 
question. How full her heart grew at that - 
moment! She had seen much of the world, 
but never before, anything which seemed so 
strange to her, anything which so shecked 
her. Mr. Westerly watched her attentively. 
For once he could not read her face plainly. 
Why was it? Was she less of the child than 
he had thought ? less of the child and more 
of the woman? Her face seemed to deepen 
in its expression while he looked upon it. 

‘“* Never mind,” he said, gently. ‘ Let 
this thought go entirely from your mind. I 
will find Jack, and you can talk with him for 
an hour; then I will get a fast team and we 
will drive home. Will that do?” 

‘* -Yes,’’ was the low reply, which troubled 
more than it pleased Mr. Westerly. 

However deeply Jig was troubled by Miss 
Dempster’s conduct, it was to all appearances 
forgotten when she met Jack. He had 
changed so much in a few months’ time, that 
at first she hardly knew him. His dress 

bore evidence of taste and care, and his bear- 
ing was more quiet, like that of people in 
better life, than when she last parted from 
him. They sat down together, side by side, 
and Mr. Westerly went to another part of 
the office, that they might converse without 
restraint or fear. 

‘*Tell me about the old alley,” Jig said, 
after they had been together a few mo- 
ments. ‘‘Do daddy and mammy hunt after 
me?” 

Jack’s eyes brightened. ‘ Yes, and they 
will as long as they live, and they say so, too! 


He almost caught you that night that Mr. 
32 
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Westerly found you, for it was him in good 
earnest, and nobody else.”’ 

*¢ Did Elsa and her aunt think that he had 
me; and did you think so, too?” 

Yes, until Mr. Westerlycame. You see, 
I waited around awhile for you, and then cut 
for the city. Old Israel got to the alley just 
as I did, and swore that he knew what I had 
been about, and that he would beat my 
brains out. I tried to get into my place and 
he stopped me. I dodged into old Suke’s 
room and she put me under the bed, just 
where she did you. It was like a red-hot 
oven, but I stood it without a groan or whim- 
per. I guess I did almost as well as you did. 
Old Suke kept telling me all the time what 
was going on; that Old Israel was going te 
kill me; and that he would put me in jail for 
helping you off, and a great deal more that I 
can’t remember, now, but that I thought 
enough of then.” 

Suke was goed, then! putin Jig, shrug- 
ging her shoulders as she spoke. 

‘*Suke was like a major in standing by 
me,’’? was the rejoinder. ‘‘She told lies 
enough for the two days that I was there, to 
kill a common person; but she didn’t seem 
to mind it at all. But the best of it was, Jig, 
somebody ran off with Old Israel’s money; 
every cent of it! Was it you?” 

‘“* Me!” exclaimed Jig, starting up. “I 
hope you don’t take me for a thief, Jack 
Farley! I”—— 

‘¢ But who blames you if you did take it, 
I’d like to know?” interrupted the boy. 
‘“‘Didn’t yeu work for it—and wasn’t it 
yours more than it was theirs?” 

‘*T don’t care if it was, I didn’t steal it,” 
protested Jig, warmly. ‘‘I tell you, I don’t 
steal 

* And I tell you that nobody cared if you 
did!’ answered Jack. ‘‘It was a good thing 
on the old rascal. You ought to have heard 
him tear round; it was worse than a thunder- 
storm, snow-storm, and hail-storm, alto- 
gether. He swore hard enough to rip every 
heuse in Boston up by the roots!” 

Jig held up both hands. “I’m glad I 
wasn’t there,’ she said. ‘‘ What did old 
Suke say ?”’ 

“Oh, she didn’t say much, only tooted 
now and then, and said that she knew—that 
old Suke knew. That made him swear all 
the harder; first it was about the money, 
and then it was abeut you. It would have 
been a hard one for you, if he had got his 
hand on you, then!” 
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** Ah, but he didn’t!” answered Jig, with 
an emphatic nod of the head, ‘‘ and he never 
will again, so long as I live.” 

‘** And you look out that he don’t! I tell 
you what it is, you must look out for your- 
self when you come into the city. I dare 
say he will get as far as this on the search 
for you; and if you do get into his clutches 
again, it won’t be the easiest thing in the 
world to getaway. I don’t believe he’d ever 
go back to Boston with you; and if he did, 
there would be no ene to help you.” 

‘*T know it,’? was the half-sorrowful an- 
swer, ‘“‘nobody but old Suke, and I don’t 
believe she’d dare, again.” 

“* Yes, she would, if she got a chance; she 
hates them with all her might; they let her 
baby die, ever and ever so long ago! It 
starved, she said, and they wouldn’t help it; 
and she was sick. I wouldn’t wonder if she 
stole Old Israel’s money, after all!” 

To this sudden exclamation, Jig made no 
reply; although she knew well enough where 
Old Israel’s money had gone. 

‘*] believe you think so too,’’ added Jack, 
laughing. ‘‘ Never mind, J don’t care, and I 
wouldn’t tell of her at. any rate. She was 
too good to me, for that. When I was under 
the bed, waiting for a chance to get off, I 
used to keep saying: ‘ Don’t tell him where 
I am, Suke; help me out of this, and I’ll be 
as good to you, sometime.’ And so I will, 
if I live.” 

** But how did you get away at last?” in- 

quired Jig, glancing up, as she spoke, to find 
Mr. Westerly’s eyes fixed upon her face. 
_ “Oh, Elsa came out with her aunt in the 
carriage to see about you, and old Suke told 
them where I was. Better believe I was 
glad enough to get out from under that bed. 
I didn’t think when you were under there, 
that I sheuld have to try it so soon. It 
wasn’t the pounding that I cared for; but I 
wasn’t quite sure about the jail business; 
and I knew if I did get boxed up for four or 
five years that I was a ruined boy! Butl 
got clear of the old alley; and hadn’t been 
out to Mrs. Jennings’s house but a few days, 
when Mr. Westerly came to ask about you; 
te find out what Elsa knew about you,”’ Jack 
added, seeing a wondering look upon Jig’s 
face 


*¢ And he brought you to New Yerk?”’ 

“Yes and got me place in a printing- 
office, where I get along tip-tep. Besides 
he hears my lessons three times a week— 
and lends me all the books that I want to 
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read. I tell you what it is, Jig, I’m in for 
it! I'll be an editer before six years pass 


_ over my head.” 


‘‘Isn’t he kind!” said Jig, quite passing 
over Jack’s expectations, in her admiration 
for Mr. Westerly. 

‘Yes, and Elsa thinks so, too,” answered 
Jaek, his face brightening. ‘Oh, Jig, Elsa 
grows prettier and prettier every day.” 

Does?” 

‘Yes; she looks like a lily in real earn- 
est.” 

‘¢ And do I look like a crow, Jack?” ask- 
ed Jig, a little troubled about the boy’s good 
opinion. 

‘‘ No; you are getting to look like a star! ”’ 
was the frank rejoinder. ‘“‘Mr. Westerly 
said I shouldn’t know you, because you had 
changed so.” 

Did he say that ?”’ asked Jig, eagerly. 

‘‘ Yes, but I did know you; I never could 
help it, Jig; net if you looked like a million 
stars.”” 

glad he thinks that I have changed,” 
Jig said, her face glowing. ‘I like him, he 
is so good to me; and I like Mr. Singleton— 
oh, so well! but the rest of them I hate! I 
never said so to any one before, and I never 
will say it again; but I hate them with every 
bit of me—from my head to my feet! ’” 

Jack opened his eyes wide with astonish- 
ment. It was the old Jig again for a mo- 
ment. ‘* What is the matter?’’ he asked. 
“What have they been doing to you?” 

Jig hung herhead. ‘ Ican’t tell, exactly; 
not a great deal. Miss Lucia called me a 
beggar once; and once she said that [ hadn’t 
any manners. But every time she comes 
near me I feel a great swelling in my throat, 
and I know it is my haterising. I don’t say 
anything. Mr. Singleton tells me to be good, 
and I will be. He says that when I am good 
he loves me; and, Jack, I’d sooner let them 
kill me—now that he said that—then to saya 
word to them that does not sound well.” 

Now the boy was surprised. He had 
never before heard anything of the kind 
from Jig’s lips. He leoked wonderingly at 
mae “That is just like Elsa,’ he said at 

ast. 

Smiling at Jack’s words, Jig went on: 
“They think that I don’t know anything, 
I'm sure they do; and I study and work just 
as hard as I can, to try tolearn. You ought 
tosee me, Jack! I’m sure I’ll be as mucha 
lady as Miss Lucia, before I get through 
with it.’ 
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‘* It’s easy enough for them to do well,” 
the boy said, a little sadly; “‘ but we—you 
and I, Jig—have had everything in the 
world to discourage us, and nobody to help. 
Sometimes I think it is not just the thing; 
not just right, I mean. We never did any- 
thing, 1’m sure, that we should have ‘to live 
in the old alley; and I don’t believe they 
ever did anything that should keep them out 
of it.” 

‘** But we are out of it, now—Elsa, you and 
I,” said Jig, warmly. ‘‘ We can try what 
we can do in spite of it.” 

Jack shut his mouth tightly, and looked 
determinedly at the opposite wall. His face 
was unusually fine, at that moment; his eyes 
large, earnest and frank; his forehead broad 
and well-developed, and his mouth display- 
ing in its well-cut outlines an energy of 
character, which was sure to win him suc- 
cess. 

Unobserved, Mr. Westerly watched them 
as they sat there side by side, in close con- 
versation; building up for the young pair a 
romance that was worthy of a more imagina- 
tive brain thanhis. After building his pret- 
ty cloud-castle he tore it down, and appeared 
—by the smile upon his lips—to take pleas- 
ure in its destruction. 

Glancing at his watch, he found that it was 
past the time which he had set to take Jig 
home. Somewhat reluctantly he broke in up- 
on their interview, hearing, as he went for- 
ward to speak to them, Jack say in a deter- 
mined voice: “I will, Jig, if I live, and 
within five years, too!” 

“Will what?” thought Mr. Westerly, 

ng to see the answer in Jig’s flushed 
face. But Jig did not answer him by word 
or look. She kept her eyes fixed reluctantly 
upon Jack. 

** You dislike to part with him ?”’ queried 
Mr. Westerly. 

** No, for I shall see him again,” was the 
confident answer. 

Mr. Westerly’s romance flashed through 
his brain, again; and he put it out of his 
thoughts. The carriage was waiting for 
them in the street; so he hurried Jig in mak- 
ing her adieux; promising her that she 
should, indeed, see Jack again at an early 
day. 

It was a strange, silent drive that they had 
home. Once or twice Jig broke the silence 
by asking a question, and then sank back up- 
on the seat again. Mr. Westerly answered 
her as briefly as possible, watching her face 
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all the time, as though from it he would gain 
responses to all the vague queries that were 
flitting through his mind. 

‘*How old do you suppose I am?” she 
asked, when they had nearly reached home. 

The same thought was, at that moment, in 
Mr. Westerly’s mind. “ Perhaps as old as 
Lucia,” he said, ‘“‘ I should almost think so.”’ 

“‘Then I am more than twelve—nearly fif- 
teen,’”’ she replied, eagerly. am sure I 
hope I am.” 

“Why?” 

She shook her head, and looked out from 
the carriage window. 

‘* Why ?” persisted, Mr. Westerly. 

‘* Because when I get old enough, I think 
I shall be able te find out something which I 
want to know very much.” 

‘¢ Perhaps I can help you! ”’ 

** You? oh, no! you can’t,” she answered, 
quickly. ‘* May-be Jack might.” 

Mr. Westerly was in a mood to be annoy- 
ed, and this annoyed him; though he could 
not determine why. Changing the subject, 
he said: ‘‘ Do not go to the city with any 
one but Mr. Singleton. Will you promise 
me that ?”’ 

“Yes. If they want me to go, ever so 
much I will stay at home,’’ she answered, 
unhesitatingly. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


N they reached home, Mr. Westerly 
and Jig entered the house together. 
In the hall, Jig stooped and picked up some- 
thing which she concealed under her shawl. 
Mr. Westerly’s quick eye was upon her; but 
by her immovable face he could learn noth- 
ing. Half an hour later (after a hurried in- 
terview with Mr. Singleton), as he was about 
starting for the city again, he found that one 
of his gloves was missing. Where had he 
lostit? Itcame upon him like lightning. In 
the hall! and Jig had pickedit up! He lean- 
ed back upon the carriage-seat, and net once, 
during his drive home, changed his position. 
The trifling incident had considerable 
weight with him. Try as he might, he 
could not banish it from his mind. And 
again he built up a romance, and a beautiful 
cloud-castle; but this time he did not tear it 
down. 
In the shadows about him Jig’s face came, 
continually; and with it another that he had 
known in his boyhood. He could not dis- 
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connect the two. Side by side they flitted 
before him like a strange, weird vision. He 
knew that one was the picture of Florence 
Singleton—but why was it there?’ Why did 
it seem to glide back and forth before his 
eyes? He thought of Mr. Singleton’s lost 
child; of how strangely it had disappeared; 
but not once did his thoughts connect the 
little one with Jig. They passed like errant 
birds between the two, but that was all; and 
Mr. Westerly, arousing himself, saw the 
lights of the city in the distance, and pass- 
ing from the scene he had just left, remem- 
bered Miss Dempster, and wondered how 
her conscience was at that moment resting. 


On going to the parlors, on her return home, 
Jig found them deserted. Mrs. Singleton 
and Lucia were out for the evening. She 
wandered about from one spot to another, 
discontented and lonely; sitting for a mo- 
ment at the window, half-reclining the next 
upon a sofa, and leaving this to run her 
fingers over the keys of the piano. At last, 
half-awed by the shadows that seemed 
hovering about in every direction—for 
the room was dimly lighted—she went to the 
library. The first throught as she threw 
open the door, was of the picture. She 
drew back a little, as if, for once, afraid to 
see it. Then she went up to it, cautiously, 
closer and closer, until she stood within the 
full light of the large, tender eyes; and so 
near the red lips that had they been flesh 
and blood they could have easily pressed 
against her cheek. Strange, but leoking 
about, she thought she saw the shadows 
thickening,as they had a few moments be- 
fore in the parlors. 

If she only dared to go to Mr. Singleton’s 
room, she thought. How she longed to go 
there! She did not care if he did not speak 
a single word to her, if she could only sit at 
his feet, and look up into his face. If she 
only dared! 

While this thought was in her mind she 
moved slowly towards the door, and out into 
the hall. She ran up the stairs softly, and 
stood for several moments at Mr. Singleton’s 
door, not daring to raise her hand, her 
heart-beats sounding loudly in the silence. 
She rapped at last, and when she was told to 
‘¢ Come in,” hardly dared to push open the 
door. 

** Oh, it is you, Julia!” said Mr. Single- 
ton, reaching out his hand and smiling. 

She went forward and crouched down 
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upon an ottoman at his feet without a word. 
He forbore questioning her, but sat and 
watched her silently. He had never thought 
before that she was, or could be, beautiful. 
He saw for the first time how much she had 
changed, and how rapid had been the trans- 
formation. As she sat there his hand 
wandered, unconsciously, to her head, and 
rested upon her heavily braided hair; and 
then for a little while the present was for- 
gotten, and in the bowed figure at his feet, 
Mr. Singleton saw, not Jig, but his young 
wife Florence. How many times, at twi- 
light, and in the evenings, long past, had 
she sat at his feet in that same attitude, her 
head bowed in just that way! had sat 
silently, too, as if the quiet hour and his 
presence was enough for her heart, and she 
had no words to speak. Why did this 
child, this girl, come to him, now, in this 
way? Where had she learned that attitude 
—that graceful way of folding her hands 
and bending her head? And why was he 
now smeothing her glossy hair, as he had 
smoethed Florence’s so many, many times? 
The questions came upon him with an 
uncontrollable force. 

‘* Who are you, child?” he asked, bend- 
ing his face down to hers. 

“T—TI am Jig; I mean—Julia!”’ she an- 
swered, looking up in a startled way. 

‘Yes, yes, dear; don’t mind me,”’ he 
said, soothingly; ‘‘I did net think what I 
was saying. Sit quite still; don’t change 
your position; let me ask you about your 
drive to the city. Was it pleasant?” 

Yes, sir.”’ 

‘You came home with Mr. Westerly, I 
believe. I thought you were te wait for 
Miss Dempster ? ”’ 

She looked up into his face to learn what 
the remark meant. She was not positive 
that Mr. Westerly had told him anything 
about the adventures of the day. 

‘‘ Mr, Westerly thought I had better come 
home,” was the brief answer. 

‘“* And why with him ?”’ he persisted. 

Again she looked up into his face. He 
was quizzing her, she thought. Mr. Wes- 
terly had told him all about it. 

“T guess he was afraid that I would get 
lost,”? she answered, reddening. ‘ But he 
didn’t say so to me.”’ 

“No, I presume not. When you go to 
the city again I will accompany you!” he 
said, a little sharply. 

That was all that passed between them 
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upon the subject, but when Jig went to her 

chamber that night, Mr. Singleton told her 
to study in his room during the next day. 
He had private reasons for wishing it, he 
said, as he stooped down to kiss her. 

Mr. Singleton was in the parlor when 
Miss Dempster made her appearance upon 
the day following. He had a very strong 
suspicion that all was not right, and, fore- 
armed by it, was quite ready to meet her. 

“Have you had a pleasant time?” he 
asked, as she seated herself, embroidered 
handkerchief in hand, near him. 

‘“*T have been very unhappy,” she an- 
swered, ‘“‘ever since I went from home. 
Miss Julia strayed away from me in the 
crowd, and I was unable to find her.”’ 

‘‘ Unable to find her! ” repeated Mr. Sin- 
gleton. ‘‘ But you did find her, of course, 
or you would not be here!” 

**T did not find her,” was the prompt an- 
swer, while the strange light broke from her 
large, dark eyes. ‘I think she came across 
some of her old companions, and went with 
them. I can account for it in no other way. 
I’m sure it was not my fault.” 

“It is very strange, Miss Dempster, that 
you should lose Miss Julia in the crewd, and 
but now come home to tell me of this dis- 
astrous fact. Such an emergency called for 
immediate and prompt action.” 

*¢ As it had!’ was the emphatic answer. 
* You, yourself, could do no more.” 

‘* How lamentable!” said Mr. Singleton. 
“What do you advise now, Miss Demp- 
ster?” 

‘¢ Perhaps it would be better for you to go 
to the city yourself,’ she suggested. ‘I 
called at Mr. Westerly’s office this morning 
to consult with him about it, but did not 
find him.” 

‘* Ah, that was unfortunate; but what if I 
should say it was just as well as it is—that 
Miss Julia was quite as well among her old 
degraded companions as here; what would 
you say?” 

Miss Dempster bit her lips. She did not 
see the drift of his questioning. She said so 
in as few words us possible. 

‘IT merely wanted your opinion, Miss 
Dempster. You will excuse me for speaking 
so plainly, but I was a little in doubt about 
it, whether you thought she was better off 
here, or there.”’ 

speak strangely, sir,” said Miss 


Dempster, coolly. ‘‘I do net undersiand 
you.” 
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“Tt is just as well,” he answered, ab- 
ruptly, “‘so long as Miss Julia is well and 
safe in my room.” 

Miss Dempster caught her breath. She 
was a good actress. She proved it at that 
moment. ‘ The dear child! ” she exclaimed. 
What a surprise for me! How delighted I 
am! ” 

With this she sprang out of the room and 
up-stairs. Mr. Singleton, frowning, fol- 
lowed her slowly. In spite of his impres- 
sicns he was in a mist of doubt. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


FTER the transpiration of the events 
recorded in our last chapter, Jig’s 
life went along easily, not to say monoto- 
nously. How fast it went she little cared, 
so long as she gained a victory over it. She 
pursued her studies quietly, was neat and 
orderly. Beyond this there appeared to be 
little thought taken of her by Mrs. Singleton 
and Lucia. To Miss Dempster she was still 
the rival of her brother’s child, and doubly 
hated since she had escaped her well-laid 
plans, and had so nearly become an instru- 
ment in her own disgrace. But she did not 
give up her work easily. Day after day she 
sat in mute study in her room, her head full 
of plots and stratagems. Her great fear 
was that Mr. Singleton would suddenly dis- 
cover—as she had already done—the like- 
ness between Jig and his wife’s portrait. 
She knew that when this thought occurred 
to him he would not rest day or night until 
he had the whole truth. Of this truth she 
was already well enough satisfied. She felt 
that it was his own child, his ewn flesh and 
blood that he was housing, feeding and 
clothing; his own daughter that he was 
raising from ignorance. 

Strange that no one thought of this but 
her! That as keen-eyed as was Mr. Wes- 
terly he could not read the story so plainly 
put before him! Strange that Mr. Single- 
ton’s instincts did not teach him the rela- 
tions existing between himself and his 
protege; and that Jig, herself, did not find 
her way through the mists of doubt into the 
clear light of truth! Strange, too, that Mrs. 
Singleton could rest contentedly when her 
child’s good fortune was at stake! 

But patience, patience, Miss Dempster! 
All in good time will the eyes of the blind 
be opened! 
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Every night, Jig, or, as we may as prop- 
erly call her, Julia, stole into the library to 
sit at Mr. Singleton’s feet; every night she 
took the same attitude—her head bent, her 
hands folded over her lap; and every night 
Mr. Singleton dreamed of the old time that 
was dead, as he passed his hand caressingly 
over her hair. Every night the shadows 
gathered about them, as they sat silently 
together, and the beautiful eyes of the por- 
trait looked tenderly upon them. 

But, though he dreamed of it, Mr. Single- 
ton never—save at the one time which has 
been told—referred to the past. The story 
which he commenced he never thought to 
finish, and Julia waited in vain, not daring, 
after Miss Dempster’s caution, to awaken a 
memory she believed to be painful to him. 

One night when Mr. Westerly was there, 
and while Julia was alone with him in the 
library, she ventured to ask bim the ques- 
tion that she had never found courage to ask 
any one beside:— 

‘Did Mr. Singleton’s little girl die?” 

‘Mr. Singleton’s little girl! Pray, who 
told you anything about her?” exclaimed 
Mr. Westerly. 

““Mr. Singleton. He commenced telling 
me a long time ago, but somebody came 
into the room and stopped him. He has 
never said anything about it since, although 
I have wished that he would.” 

Indeed! well,’ began Mr. Westerly, “it 
is no secret, yet the subject is rarely touched 
upon here. I can trust to your discretion, I 
am sure, since you have already been so 
cautious. Mr. Singleton’s little girl did not 
die; she disappeared suddenly, and no one 
knew where she went.” 

‘*No one knew where she went?” re- 
peated Jig. 

‘““Noene. She was searched for in every 
direction. Time, unstinted, was given to 
the search; and money offered in almost 
fabulous sums to the person who would 
bring any tidings of her. But none ever 
came.”’ 

‘¢ None ever came?’’ repeated Julia, in a 
low tone, adding a moment after, ‘‘ Was she 
very young?” 

‘‘ Between two and three years of age, if 
I remember rightly. Yes, it must be s0; 
she was one year old when her mother died; 
between two and three when she disap- 
peared.” 

‘¢ And she used to live here—in this very 
house ?”’ was the eager inquiry. 
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‘Yes; her little feet have run many a 
time across this library floor, and out into 
the wide old hall. I have frolicked with her 
here, myself; and now I believe there is a 
book on the lower shelf of the library, bear- 
ing the marks of her sharp, tiny teeth.” 

“Here, in this very library?” querried 
Julia. 

Mr. Westerly stooped down and took from 
the shelf the book, which bore upon its cover 
the impress of the child’s keen teeth. 

Julia looked upon it curiously; but her 
hands trembled so hard that it was with dif- 
ficulty tbat she held the book. ‘‘ How very 
small,” she said; ‘“‘ what little teeth they 
must have been.” 

‘Yes, and as even and sharp as a blade. 
She used to often give me tangible proofs of 
this.” 

‘What, bite you?”’ 

‘“‘ Bite, or cut! it was puzzling to tell the 
difference.” 

‘* And that lady was her mother?” she 
asked, motioning towards the picture. ‘‘ Was 
the little girl like her?” 

‘“‘The very image of her,’ replied Mr. 
Westerly. 

‘‘The very image of her! ”’ repeated Julia, 
fixing her eyes upon the portrait. ‘‘ De you 
suppose she will ever be found ? ”’ 

‘‘Oh, no—never. She is dead I think.” 

She might have been stolen.” 

‘* Yes; fora long time that was hoped— 
but she were better dead than in some hands; 
a thousand times better!” 

“What was her name? Was it like her 
mother’s ? ” 

“Yes, Flerence! We used to call her 
Flory.” 

‘* And Miss Dempster said it was Cather- 
ine; but you say it is Florence—Florence— 
Flery! How strange it sounds to me!” she 
said, slowly; repeating to herself the beauti- 
ful name, ‘“ Florence—Flery—Florence— 
Florence.”’ 

How strangely she felt; the room seemed 
whirling before her; the portrait was close to 
her; and all the time the name was upon 
her tongue—“ Florence, Florence.” Mr. 
Westerly spoke to her, but she could not an- 
swer him. Was she fainting—or dying? 
Still it was in her ears, the name, “ Florence! 
Florence! Suddenly she startedup. The 
early years came back before her eyes, an- 
8wering to the one word upon herlips. She 
saw the broad walks—the still, summer-lake 
of the home that was hers. That home she 
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well knew, in that brief moment of pain! 
She was tumbling about upon the green grass, 
again, and terribly frightened by feeling a 
harsh, cruel hand upon her arm. She was 
carried away—so very far away; and she 
never heard the old name again, the name 
of Florence! but instead (she shivered from 
head to foot thinking of it) “‘Jig! Jral” 

‘* What is it, Julia?” asked Mr. Westerly. 
** Are you ill? what is the matter?” 

The world whirled around faster than ever 
as he spoke; and a mist began to gather be- 
fore her eyes. She tried to speak, but could 
not stir her lips by a single word; tried to 
move forward, but staggered and reeled like 
one intoxicated. 

Mr. Westerly caught her in his arms and 
carried her to a window; dashing into her 
face, as he laid her upon the sofa, a glass of 
water which was standing near by. This 
done, frightened beyond measure, he gave 
the bell-rope a violent pull, which, in turn, 
brought every servant from the kitchen. At 
that moment it would have been a hard mat- 
ter to tell whether his face or Julia’s was the 
paler. To his great relief Mrs. Singleton 
soon presented herself, saying in an unmeved 
tone, in answer to his exclamation that he 
thought Miss Julia was certainly dead:— 

“Oh, a slight fainting-fit; you need not 
be in the least alarmed.” 

He left the room, wondering how Mrs. 
Singleton—a woman—could exist without 
nerves; coming to the conclusion at last as 
he walked anxiously up and down the parlor, 
that Julia’s life or death was, to her, a matter 
of little moment. 

Coming in from the library, where she had 
been summoned by her sister-in-law, Miss 
Dempster exclaimed, for the full benefit of 
Mr. Westerly’s ears—though she made a 
feint of addressing Lucia. 

‘¢ The poor child has studied toohard. I’m 
afraid she will ruin her health. Poor, dear 
child! ”’ 

Poor, dear nonsense!’ muttered Wes- 
terly, under his breath, stalking out into the 
hall. “I won’t listen to the hypocritical 
creature.” 

‘* His little lady-love has fainted,”’ sneered 
Lucia, io her aunt. ‘He feels miserable.” 

‘¢‘ She was white enough to be dead, for a 
few minutes,” retorted Miss Dempster. 

‘* And what if she had been—what would 
he have done ?”’ 

.“ Taken you, perhaps,” was the cutting 
answer. 
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Would he? Are you positive?” asked 
Lucia, her fair face reddening; adding, in a 
moment, in a low and singularly impressive 
voice; ‘“*‘ Am I too young to hate?”’ 

** You, Lucia?’’ retorted Miss Dempster. 
‘* Not Mr. Westerly—I hope?” 

‘* No, not Mr. Westerly,’’ was the answer, 
in a choked voice, “‘ but— but ’’»—— 

** Don’t speak it; I understand you,’’ in- 
terrupted Miss Dempster, ‘I know what 
you mean. She troubles you?” 

‘* Every day, more and more! ”’ 

‘¢ Still you do not see her much; she stays 
in her chamber, and in the music-room, 
nearly all of the time ’?—— 

‘** When she isn’t cooing at papa Singleton’s 
feet,’ added Lucia, her eyes flashing. 

“And is that often?’ inquired Miss 
Dempster, quickly. 

** Not oftener than every night.” 

While this conversation was going on be- 
tween aunt and niece, Julia was lying upon 
her bed in her darkened chamber; her brain 
still reeling with the weight of the new 
memory bearing down upen it. Again she 
repeated the charmed name to herself, 
‘Florence! Florence!’ and again, like a 
trumpet-blast it summoned the vision of her 
early childhood before her. She was not Jig 
Potter, then. Old Suke had told her the 
truth; she was, indeed, Florence Singleton. 
She knew this, and was certain of it, as she 
was of her existence. But who would believe 
her, if she dared tell of it? Would Mr. Wes- 
terly—and would Mr. Singleton? And, 
then, she wondered, why should they believe 
her? Howcouldshe prove to them what she 
herself knew? She recalled to mind old 
Suke’s vague hints and strange questions. 
Did she really know? and would she tell? 
She thought of Old Israel and his wife, and 
shuddered. They knew, but she could never 
gotothem. It would be death to her—oh, 
a thousand times worse than death—if she 
should ever venture to gothere! She closed 
her eyes and tried to sleep; then started up 
suddenly, when she thought of her father. 
Father! the hot tears began to fall down her 
white cheeks; she could not check their 
rapid flow. It was her mother’s face that 
she had been loving so long; her mother’s 
eyes that had been smiling upon her. Her 
mother had been dead fourteen years; and 
now, for the first time in her life she knew 
her age. She was fifteen years old; she 
knew so much. Everybody had thought her 
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much younger than that—but all the while 
she had felt old. 

‘¢ Dear—dear! what should she do, now? 
Must she keep her knowledge a secret in her 
heart, and goon the same? Could she doit, 
ifshetried? Could she, knowing her rights, 
there, in herown home, bear Miss Lucia’s 
daily impudence and disdain, without speak- 
ing? Must she wait, without a word, for 
time to effect what she could not?” 

And then the thought came—the cruel, 
crushing thought—what if, after all, she 
herself were deceived! What if she were 
the child of Old Israel, in reality! Death,a 
thousand times, would be preferable—after 
the blessed belief of those few short hours. 

While she lay there Mr. Singleton came in 
to see her. She was so choked with tears 
that she could, with difficulty, answer his 
kind inquiries. 

*¢ You will be quite well in the morning,” 
he said, soothingly; ‘‘ well enough, perhaps, 
to take a drive with me. Dr. Ellwood is 
coming to see you in a few minutes.” 

Dr. Ellwood—no, don’t!’ she exclaimed, 
frightened at the thought of having a doctor. 

‘‘Mr. Westerly went for him, himself,” 
Mr. Singleton said; smiling a moment after 
to see how she was quieted by this slight 
assurance. 

Dr. Ellwood was a plain, blunt man; one 
who had been the family physician of the 
Singletons for many years. ‘‘ Nothing ails 
her,” he said te Mrs. Singleton, who accom- 
panied him to Julia’s chamber. ‘I should 
say something had frightened her. Keep 
her quiet, and she will come out of it bright 
in the morning.”’ 

Mrs. Singleton bowed, while the doctor, 
appearing slightly puzzled as he looked at 
Julia’s face, asked:— 

‘* Is this the adopted daughter of Mr. Sin- 
gleton?”’ 

Again the lady bowed, turning with him 
to leave the room. But Julia heard him re- 
mark, just as the door opened:— 

‘* She bears a striking resemblance to Mrs. 
Florence Singleton, deceased. I might be 
persuaded to believe her her own child.” 

Indeed! ’’ said Mrs. Singleton, without 
another word. But her face flushed, and she 
felt relieved when he had gone from the 
house. 

Turning her head upon her pillow, Julia 
wept as though her heart would break, and 
for very joy, too! 


[To be continued.] 
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APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


BY W. W. HUTCHINSON. 


A BLOSSOM from an apple tree 

She broke, and smiling, said to me,— 
A smile that rippled into words 

As wavelets break by breezes stirred :— 


‘‘ This flower, friend, has seemed to me 
A hint of what our lives may be; 
So bright it blooms with sun and dew 
Its food and drink the whole day through. 


‘* So little, as it hung up there, 
It seemed to think of toil and care, 
One could but feel as if it grew 
To be a blossom ail life through. 


“ But when, sun-! , its leaves unfold, 
The prophecy of life is told. 
Do we not know that from God’s hand 
There never falls a broken strand? 


“ That this, which as a blossom grown, 
A hint of life’s bright things has shown, 


Will yet, by withered leaves, declare 
The changes we must also share? 


** But as the long days come and go, 
And ere its leaves beneath the snow 
Are buried, as our hopes may be 
’Neath gain and losses—we may see 


* The heart within it strangely stirred, 
And springing forth as by His word, 
Will be the germ, that power will hold 
To draw from sunlight all its gold; 


“ From morning’s sky the roseate hue, 
Distil the sweets from evening dew, 
Using them all with nature’s care, 
Till perfect fruit is hanging there. 


** Thus may the loss which frets and grieves 
Prove, as the blossom, naught but leaves; 
And by it may our hearts be shown 
The way the perfect fruit has grown.” 


THE INCAS AND INDIANS OF PERU. 


HE term or title of Inca signifies in the 
Peruvian tongue king or chief, and is 
applied to the imperial head of the Peruvian 
government, and algo to the race from which 
hesprung. ‘This race or caste had an heredi- 
tary right to the highest honors and offices 
of both church and state, and ruled with a 
power that was tyrannical and absolute. 

The city of Guzco, which was the ancient 
capital of the Incas, is situated 11,320 feet 
above the sea-level, and is yet a large and 
beautiful town, although sad and deserted 
in its aspect. In this place were the houses 
of the chief cenguistadores, among whom 
may be mentioned Pizarro and Cristoval of 
Castile. There, also, are the ruins of the 
palace of the Inca Puchnetec, who began to 
tule about the year 1424. This palace is 
usually pointed out as that of the Virgins of 
the Sun. These buildings are more partic- 
ularly worthy of notice from the fact that 
they are built of stone, hewn into angles in 
such a way that they fit exactly into each 
other, 

In order to understand the peculiar power 
and position of the Incas of Peru, it is nec- 
essary to remember that, although the Peru- 
Vian empire, vast in its extent, was ruled by 


ene code of laws, and formed, politically, a 
single nation, yet its people did not spring 
from one common stock,-but were a mixture 
of several races. Once they had existed as 
separate tribes, and had been changed to the 
state in which they were found at thé con- 
quest by a wonderful system of state policy 
which is almost unequaled in the history of 
any other nation. 

The various tribes have been divided inte 
three grand divisions: the Aymares, Chin- 
chas and Huancas, of which the Aymares 
were the most important and powerful. 
They occupied the heights of Peru and Bo- 
livia, and were the ones who made the most 
noticeable advances in the arts and sciences. 
The Chinchas occupied the region between 
the Cordilleras and the Pacific, and the 
Huancas, who were the most numerous, 
were scattered over the region lying between 
the Cordilleras and the Andes, between the 
Chinchas and Aymares. The Huancas were 
the first who were conquered by the -Ay- 
mares. The history of the Aymares is, in 
fact, the history of Peru; for they were at 
once the conquerors, rulers and civilizers of 
the other tribes, and the family of the Incas 
were the directing power of this race. 
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The Aymares have a tradition that in the 


past there was a time when, instead of one 
united tribe, they were composed of petty 
divisions, warring with each other. To res- 
cue them from their state of barbarism, their 
divinity, the sun, sent down to them two of 
his own children. These children of the 
sun were Manco Capac and his wife and sis- 
ter, Mama Ocllo Huaca. They first made 
their appearance on an island in Lake Titi- 
caca, and traveled thence northward, till 
they came to the place where Cuzco now 
stands. Here they drew together the differ- 
ent savage tribes, and Manco Capac taught 
the men in agriculture and the arts. He 
also gave them higher ideas of government 
and social life. While he was doing this for 
the men, Mama Ocllo was teaching the 
women how to spin and weave, and opening 
their eyes to the value of modesty, graceful- 
ness and the home virtues. From this di- 
vine pair the Incas claimed to be descended, 
and by virtue of his origin they were the 
high-priests of religion and the head of the 
State. In this Peruvian tradition we only see 
repeated the artful means of power used by 
ancient rulers and priests who knew there 
was no surer way to gain ascendancy ever 
the minds of the natives than to play upon 
their superstitious fancies. When the people 
of a nation are ignorant and uncultivated 
they are more easily impesed upon by any- 
thing that appeals to the superstitious ele- 
ment in their natures than in any other 
manner. The Peruvian Manco Capac fills 
the same place as the Chinese Fohi, the 
Hindoo Buddha, the terresirial Osiris of 
Egypt, the Quetzacoatl of Mexico, and Votan 
of Central America. 

The rule of Manco Capac was limited at 
first to a few leagues around Cuzco, but it 
gradually extended until, under Huayna Ca- 
pac, it included nearly thirty degrees of lati- 
tude, and reached from the Pacific to the 
pampas of Gucuman, and to the Ucayali and 
Maranon, and numbered 10,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. Settingaside, however, the tradition, 
there is enough monumental evidence to 
prove that a people of superior intelligence 
and refinement inhabited the islands and 
shores of Lake Titicaca, and it is probable 
that the story of their journey northward is 
preserved in a figurative form in the ro- 
mance of Manco Capac and his sister. It is 
also probable that this people, by virtue of 
their intelligence, assumed the reins of gev- 
ernment and founded the Inca race. 


The exact date of the appearance of the 
first Inca is unknown, because the Peruvi- 
ans, though advanced in other respects, 
never developed the art of writing. But this 
period has been placed by careful students 
almost four centuries before the arrival of 
the Spaniards, or in 1021; but other less 
critical writers de not hesitate to place the 
advent of Manco Capac within five hundred 
years of the received era of the flood. The 
authority of the ruling Inca was absolute; 
his will was the supreme law; he had no 
council of state, no ministers, nor did he 
admit any institution limiting the royal pre- 
rogative; and although he sometimes con- 
sulted with his aged and more experienced 
subjects, it was from considerations of util- 
ity, and not in conformity with any law of 
the empire. Looked upon as the son of the 
sun, and descendant in a right line from 
Manco Capac, he was also the high-priest 
and oracle of religion, and realized in himself 
the union of pope and emperor. No more 
absolute embodiment of the doctrine of the 
“divine right of kings’? could be imagined. 
Nothing could be more complete than the 
civil organization of the Incas. The imperial 
city of Cuzco was made a miniature of 
the empire. Each of the four grand divis- 
ions of the empire was under the govern- 
ment of a vicerey, and its inhabitants were 
divided into groups of 10,000 souls, with its 
native chief or Inca governor. The right of 
every individual to a portion of the earth 
sufficient to support life, was as clearly 
recognized as his right to breathe the air of 
heaven. All lands capable of being culti- 
vated were divided into three parts; one was 
devoted to the sun, or the welfare of reli- 
gion; another to the Inca; and another to 
the people at large. Each Peruvian received 
a portion of land called a topu, which was 
sufficient to produce the maize necessary for 
the support of a man and his wife without 
children.. On the birth of a son he received 
another topu, and on the birth of a daughter 
half a topu. On the death of an individual 
his land reverted to the state for re-allotment. 
Children were obliged to follow the profes- 
sions of their fathers, and were not allowed 
to receive an education superior to their 
positions in life. No one could change bis 
residence without permission of his superior. 
The Inca code was simple, and its penalties 
severe. Idleness was rigorously punished, 
and homicides and robbers were put to 
death. 
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The Campos have preserved the costume 
of the time of the Incas. They wear their 
hair long and floating on their shoulders, 
and cut square on the forehead. Their 
countenances are striped with different 
colors, which gives them avery wild, hide- 
ous aspect. Their bodies, moreover, are 
completely smeared with cocoanut eil and 
paint; and they further disfigure themselves 
by wearing in the cartilage of the nose a 
round and convex piece ef silver, which falls 
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over the upper lip. Sometimes the hands 
and feet are entirely red or black. They 
have cords of cotton attached to their wrists 
and ankles, and also wear as an ornament 
over their long robes, necklaces composed of 
various dried fruits mixed with the plumage 
of brilliant birds, and beaks of toucans. 
Those desirous of further information will 
seek for it in the histories of Peru and 
Bolivia. 


HE low, ivy-clad heuse of the Herberts 
had all its doors and windows opened 
wide to the breeze and the sunshine. The 
sun was hot on the lawn; there was nota 
cloud in the blue sky overhead; the shadows 
of the trees beyond the lawn lay across the 
grass, clearly outlined, but moving in the 
breeze. It was an afternoon late in August; 
the corn was standing in golden sheaves in 
the fields; the swish of the scythe and the 
busy whirr of the reaping-machine were 
noises of yesterday; and the rustle of leaves 
and branches, the drowsy cawing of the 
rooks, and a song which Molly, the kitchen- 
maid, was singing gayly as she washed her 
dishes before an open window were the only 
sounds that broke the stillness of the after- 
noon. 

Presently a leisurely step came up the 
garden; and at the same instant a little old 
lady who had been working alone in a down- 
stairs reom sat up alert and listened, put 
down her knitting, took off her spectacles, 
and went to the window to look out. The 
window opened, door-fashion, on to a nar- 
row paved terrace beneath the shade of a 
verandah; the old lady stepped out and 
waved her thin hand playfully at the new 
arrival, who was skirting the lawn. ; 

The new-comer was a young Saxon giant, 
a fair-haired, sunburnt, careless-looking 
young fellow, six feet high, and with shoul- 
ders that did not shame his height, who was 
geod-tempered to a fault, and as awkward as 
his soldierly training would allow him to be. 
He was conscious of a feeling of disappoint- 
ment when he saw only old Mrs. Herbert 
waiting for him; but he quickened his steps 
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a little and smiled as he took the old lady’s 
hand. If his glance wandered beyond her 
into the empty room, and his face fell when 
he found there was no one there, the old 
lady pretended not to notice. 

‘* Now this is what I call nice of you,” she 
said, airily. ‘‘ All this way, and on such an 
afternoon, too! The girls have all gone out. 
Come in, Captain Dewar, come in. This is 
very nice; we can have a little chat—a nice 
quiet chat. And you shall hold my wool for 
me—I had just finished my ball; you shall 
hold this skein.” 

The young Hercules stood looking ruefully 
at the pale blue woolen skein that was being 
prepared for him. 

‘*T may make a mess of it, you know,” he 
said 


Then Ill forgive you,” returned the old 
lady, with a coquettish laugh and smile. 
‘* Sit down before me there—down low, on 
the footstoel—and stretch out your hands— 
yes, so—keep them still. This is very nice 
and cesey. I’m glad you came.” 

The young man tried to acquiesce, and 
blushed at the untruthful ring of his own 
voice. He was not fond of old Mrs. Her- 
bert’s society. He was a good-natured, 
uncritical young fellow, whe was happy with 
most people; but vanity and coquetry are 
not charming in an old lady of seventy 
years, and he felt ill at ease and a little 
ashamed, as an honest schoolboy feels when 
a forward schoolgirl makes love to him. 

‘‘ This reminds me of old times,’’ said the 
old lady, gently, ‘‘when I was a girl, you 
know, and had lovers by the score. Now-a- 
days girls are delighted if they have one 
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lover; but I—I refused my twentieth offer 
before I was eighteen.”’ 

“Truly?’? interrogated young Dewar, 
good-temperedly. 

‘* Yes—before I was twenty every eligible 
young man in the county had proposed and 
been refused.” 

“Oh, but, I say, you were cruel, you 
know!”’ - 

The old lady gave a little pleased, rippling 
laugh. 

And after all,’’ she said, sentimentally, 
“‘I married Mr. Herbert, and every one 
wondered why. Quite a mesalliance, they 
said. Andsoit was. Nomoney, no family, 
and quite a stupid man; and a widower, too, 
with a big boy—quite a big boy! But I was 
in love, and love makes us blind, they say. 
Quite a love match! Girls are foolish be- 
ings, Captain Dewar, foolish, foolish beings! 
I tell Amy so. What wonderful effers that 
child has had—I should surprise you if I 
told you! A young German nobleman last 


summer, and excellent offers in London this 
spring—all refused! Well, well, I mustn’t 
scold her. Her heart has been given away, 
as mine was, near home. 
child! ” 

The young man looked hard at the wool 


Feolish, foolish 


he held, and his bronzed face flushed a 
little. He was a goed soldier, and had 
fought valiantly in the Soudan, and was not 
a fool in the company of men; but women 
like Mrs. Herbert perplexed him. Did she 
mean to hint that her step-granddaughter 
Amy was in love with him? Her tone and 
manner implied it; and yet, he told himself, 
he was a conceited feel so te interpret her 
words and smiles. Amy was a nice girl, 
frank as the day, and ne more in love with 
him than he was with her. And he had no 
thought of loving her. Was he not in love 
—hopelessly, devotedly—with Hespie Hell- 
yer, the prettiest, cleverest, most womanly 
girl in the world, who spent long terms in the 
year at a college at Cambridge, and attended 
lectures on logic and political economy, and 
was as kind to Amy and Florence Herbert, 
her friends, and to him, the Herberts’ 
neighbor, and to other foolish and unworthy 
people, as though she were any ordinary, 
unlearned maiden ? 

Mrs. Herbert wound very slowly. The 
skein was but half finished when voices and 
laughter were borne in on the quiet air. 
The girls were returning, and came up the 
garden-path talking gayly. The young man 
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made a little restless movement, and the 
wool slipped from one hand and grew hope- 
lessly tangled in his attempt to replace it. 

“Fie, fie!” said thé old lady. ‘You 
want to get away from me.”’ 

‘*No, on my honer!”’ said the young 
man, eagerly, with a great blush of confu- 
sion; and the old lady smiled a little mali- 
ciously. 

The girls’ steps came lightly over the 
gravel, and half-way along the paved ter- 
race. Three basket-chairs stood in the way, 
and the steps stopped. The voices and the 
laughter came rippling in through the 
window. 

*¢ Poor old Dobbin!” said Amy. 

“ Dobbin in love! Oh, I’m glad I’ve 
lived to see Dobbin in love! ’’ said Flo. 

‘‘Dobbin” was the name which one of 
the girls had long since bestowed on Captain 
Dewar, and by which in his absence they 
were pleased to call him. But Dewar was 
ignorant of his apt nickname, and could not 
recognize his own resemblance to the 
clumsy, unselfish, immortal Dobbin of the 
novel. 

“Dobbin! Who is Dobbin?” he won- 
dered; and in his absence of mind he let the 
wool tangle again. 

The girls on the terrace formed a pretty 
trio. Amy and Fle, with their clear-cut, 
fair faces and laughing eyes and lips, leaned 
forward, with their elbows on their knees 
and their chins on their palms, and looked 
teasingly at Hespie, their friend. Hespie’s 
gray eyes gazed back into theirs with a 
sweet seriousness that made them smile the 
more. 

‘“‘T can never quite see why you laugh at 
him,”’ said Hespie, in clear, gentle tones. 

‘‘ She cannot see why we laugh at him!” 
cried Amy, turning with mock gravity to 
Flo; and both girls laughed gayly again. 

Poor Dobbin! said Flo. 

‘‘ And I cannot see why you pity him,” 
remarked Hespie. 

‘‘ She cannot see why we pity him!” cried 
Amy, turning again impressively to her 
sister. 

‘That Dobbin should fall in love,” said 
Flo, slowly, ‘‘ some day with some one was, 
of course, to be expected. That sort of man 
always does fall in love, and stays in love. 
But that he should have fallen in love with 
you, Hespie—and you a blue-stocking! ” 

‘‘Don’t!’’ said Hespie, impatiently. 
am net clever—not as clever as he.” 
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“Love,” put in Amy, sententiously— 
“love, a8 grandmamma says, makes us all 
blind. Dobbin—Hespie, dear, I do not want 
to hurt your feelings—is, undoubtedly, a 
goose! ”” 

‘‘ But you do not know him,” said Hespie. 
“If you will always laugh and joke with 
him, he is bound to laugh, too. You have 
never talked to him seriously, and, of course, 
you do not really know him.” 

‘‘ We do not know him, Flo,”’ said Amy, 
solemnly. 

“ Amy, dear, we do not know him,’’ said 
Flo, with equal solemnity. 

Their laughter was so gay and infectious 
that Hespie laughed too. 

“You are too foolish to talk to,’ she 
remarked. 

“ And you, dear,” said Amy, “are still 
mere foolish, for you’re in love. Now con- 
fess, Hespie; you’re in love with this faith- 
ful Debbin.”’ 

“TI? Yes, I like him.” 

‘Like! Hespie, do be truthful! You’re 
a little ashamed, I believe, of poor Dobbin 
and your love for him.”’ 

Hespie’s face flushed quickly. 

“I’m not ashamed,” she said. ‘ Yes, I 
love him. There is nothing te be ashamed 
of in that—why should one be ashamed? 
He is better than I—better in every way— 
braver, cleverer, nicer. Now I have said it, 
and I wish I hadn’t said it. Don’t tease me 
any more, girls; you are pitiless.” 

The girls did not tease her any more. 
Instead of teasing, they kissed her, and 
were very tender to make up to her for their 
raillery. 

Indoors the skein was just wound. The 
young man got up from his lew seat and 
straightened himself. His face was crim- 
son; all the light had died out of his merry, 
kindly blue eyes. 

‘“We have been overhearing what—what 
was not meant for us, I think,’’ he said, in 
a miserable and shamefaced way. 

Hespie’s secret,” said the old lady, with 
alight little laugh. 

There was a pause. Then “‘ Who is Dob- 
bin?”? asked Dobbin himself, with pro- 
foundly gloomy face. 

The old lady smiled charmingly at him. 

“What would you expect?” she said. 
“ What is the charm, do you think, of politi- 
cal economy and logic? Some logical pro- 
fessor—some spectacled youth who lectures 
learnedly on wages and profits and rents— 
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all those foolish things which they call 
political economy! ”’ 

“Yes, I see. Professor Dobbin is a 
happy man, Mrs. Herbert.” 

Hespie is a silly little thing!’ said 
the old lady. 

She put her knitting into her basket, and 
went out to join her granddaughters and 
their guest. Dobbin followed, feeling sud- 
denly that his call that afternoon was 
objectless; that he would be in the way 
amongst the merry party on the terrace, and 
that it would be well te find an excuse for 
leaving soon. Amy and Flo were talking 


still; Hespie was silent, leaning back in her 


low chair, her hands clasped behind her head, 
her eyes with a soft yet merry light in them. 
Her pretty blue dress suited her. The 
breeze touched her brown hair and ruffled it 
into little curling tendrils about her brow; 
her lips had a little happy half-smile lurk- 
ing about their corners; her cheeks had a 
brighter celor than usual. 

‘* Captain Dewar and I have been enjoy- 
ing a very nice little quiet chat,” said the 
old lady, sweetly. ‘‘ Hespie, my dear, you 
look warm, and I am afraid are freckling. 
Some complexions do freckle.” 

‘“‘But not Hespie’s, grandmamma!”’ de- 
clared Amy and Filo in indignant chorus. 

“She looks warm,” said the old lady, 
slightingly. ‘‘I should advise milk—the 
skin delicately touched with milk whenever 
you come in from the open air. You are 
terribly sunburnt, child. And you burn 
red—that I always regard as a misfortune.’ 

Hespie’s cheeks were crimson, but the 
color was not due to sunburn. At the first 
sight of Dobbin’s face she knew instinctively 
that he had heard their conversation—the 
girl’s foolish teasing, and her confession. 
That they had spoken of him all the time as 
Dobbin and that he would not know his 
sobriquet, were little details which she did 
not grasp. He had heard her confess that 
she loved him; and now he looked away 
from her, and aveided her glance as he 
shook hands, and answered at random ina 
dreary tone when Amy and Flo addressed 
him. Quick as thought she found an ex- 
planation of his manner. She had been 
mistaken all along, and the girls had been 
mistaken; he did not love her, and he had 
heard them speak assuredly of his affection, 
heard her confess her own, and he was 
sorry for her—perhaps a little contemptuous, 
thinking her bold, unmaidenly! 
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After a while Mrs. Herbert went indoors. 
Sitting bare-headed and unshawled in the 
open air she had come to regard as a chilly 
pleasure, to be paid for with rheumatic 
pains. The girls and Dobbin were left 
together; and Amy and Flo, in kindly 
spirit, began to devise excuses for their 
ewn departure. Suddenly the gardener 
strolled by, and Amy, when he had passed, 
remembered that she wanted some flowers 
cut, and ran after him and did not return; 
and after some minutes Flo, in the most 
natural way, rose up suddenly and wondered 
where Amy had gone and went to look for 
her. Dobbin and Hespie were left alone. 
Neither looked at the other. Each was con- 
scious of the silence and felt incapable of 
breaking it. 

At last Hespie stooped and picked up a 
book which lay on the ground beside her 
chair, and carefully dusted the covers, which 
were not dusty. 

Political economy ?”’ interrogated Dob- 
bin. 

No,” said Hespie. 
in holiday-time.”’ 

Another silence. 

“The helidays are very long,’’ remarked 
Dobbin. 

“They do not seem long,” said Hespie. 
** Yes, they are long, of course!” 

Silence again. 

‘“‘ You are going away soon, I suppose?” 
said Dobbin. 

“Not until I go back to Cambridge in 
October,”? answered Hespie, almost apolo- 
getically. ‘‘I have so few relatives—only 
uncles who are not married and some very 
distant cousins. It is good of the Herberts 
to take pity on me and be troubled with me 
for so long.” 

Conversation did not progress. This time 
the silence lasted for many minutes. 

‘¢] think that I shall go away,” said poor 
Dobbin, ruefully at last. “I applied for 
extension of leave, you know; but—but I 
sha’n’t get it, I expect. I think-I’ve had 
enough of the country; I shall run up to 
town for a bit.” 

He was looking hard at a little leaf on the 
ground by his foot. Hespie did not dare to 
raise her eyes. She was overwhelmed with 
a sense of deepest, bitterest humiliation. 
He was trying tocure her of her love—to 
set her misconceptions right; to tell her 
clearly, though he must of courtesy tell her 
in roundabout fashion, that he was indiffer- 
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ent to her, that he was sorry for her, and 
that he would go away out of kindness, to 
help her to forget. He was bungling a little 
over his task--that was like him.’ 

“The country is a little dull taken in long 
doses,”’ said Dobbin, valiantly. 

Hespie remembered that Loudon would 
not be exactly gay in August, and Dobbin’s 
purpose in going was clearer than ever to 
her. 

‘Yes, country life is dull,” she acqui- 
esced. 

“You find it dull after Cambridge?” 
asked Dobbin, gloomily. 

‘* Cambridge life, the life we lead, is quiet, 
too,” said Hespie. She was speaking ina 
dream; the words were not hers; she was 
thinking of other things—of her confession 
of an hour ago—of his going away. 

But pleasant ?”’ 

Yes, pleasant.” 

** And you read political economy?” 

“Yes; and logic.” 

**T wish,’’ said Dobbin—he had never had 
the wish before—‘‘ I often wish that I had 
been a political economist.” 

In her amazement Hespie forgot her 
troubles fer a moment. 

?”’ she said, looking up. 

But Dobbin did not explain why, for at 
that moment old Mrs. Herbert appeared in 
the doorway of the sitting-room. ‘‘ Come 
in, Hespie,” she said. ‘And, Captain 
Dewar, will you be good enough to find 
those girls and bring them in to tea?” 

The next few days dragged away very 
slowly. Hespie, the girls declared, was ill. 
She was not like herself; she was dull, 
absent-minded, low-spirited, listless. She 
had been so full of interests in life, so brisk 
and busy and light-hearted, that sudden list- 
lessness must mean illness—unless she had 
quarreled with Dobbin, and that, the girls 
agreed, was unlikely. They insisted that 
she had a headache, and left her alone in 
cool, shaded rooms to rest and be quiet. 
She had not the spirit to resist, yet she 
dreaded her own thoughts, which haunted 
her whenever she was alone, and made her 
blush, and grow hot and cold with shame, 
confusion, and wretchedness. How could 
she have felt so sure of his love for her? 
And all this time he had been indifferent— 
kind, friendly—nothing more! She had 
been mistaken; her own love had led her 
into error. 

Three days passed, and Dobbin did not 
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come; then Amy and Flo began to wonder a 
little. 

‘‘ You did not quarrel with Dobbin, Hes- 
pie?” inquired Amy, with some concern. 

“Oh, no,’ said Hespie, did not 
quarrel! I think—I think Captain Dewar 
has gone away. We were mistaken, girls; 
it is all a mistake. Captain Dewar is—is 
not—is not in love with me; we imagined it. 
I wanted to tell you.” 

But the girls found such amusement in 
her confession that Hespie found further 
confidence impossible, and became silent. 

‘You will tell us next,’’ said Flo, “‘ that 
you are not in love with him! ” 

‘“‘T would rather not talk any more about 
that,” said Hespie; and the girls laughed 
again at her despondent tone, and ran away 
and fetched eau-de-Cologne, and bathed her 
head, and insisted on treating her as an 
invalid. 

Dobbin had gone away! Hespie felt sure 
of it, and tried to feel sure that she was 
glad. Yet when, on the fourth day, old 
Colonel Dewar, Dobbin’s father, came to 
callon Mrs. Herbert, and mentioned casu- 
ally that he had been beating his son at 
billiards that morning, Hespie was startled 
at the swift, keen throb of joy with which 
she learnt that he was still at home. She 
night see him again, then! 

It was not until aday or two later that 
Dobbin came. The girls were in the gar- 
den, sitting on the grass beneath the trees, 
Amy and Flo doing nothing, gracefully; 
Hespie turning the pages of a book, when 
she remembered to turn them. Dobbin 
came doubtfully across the grass, and 
seemed to be wotidering a little why he had 
come. 

“Time drags at home with nothing to 
do,” he said, apologetically. 

“That is not a reason for this visit, I 
hope?” said Flo, with a laugh. 

“No; I was passing,” he explained, 
“and so—so I came in.”’ 

“T do not think that we will receive such 
avisitor,” said Amy. ‘ Will we, Hespie?” 

Hespie raised her head fer a moment and 
looked straight at Dobbin; then she sud- 
denly let her eyes droop. She blushed. 
She felt almost angry with him. Why did 
he look so miserable, so ill at ease, so 
anxious at once to be gone, so sorrowful? 
Why could he not pretend to forget, make 
believe @ little, so that she might make 
believe, too, to forget her humiliation ? 
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For half an hour he stayed; and, in spite 
of Amy and Flo, who were in good spirits 
and talkative, conversation flagged. It was 
going to be fine, said Dobbin. It looked 
like rain, he said. And, although the re- 
marks were contradictory, Hespie agreed 
with each. At last he moved to go. 

**T shall say good-by,” he said, hastily. 
‘I’m going away—for goed, you know.”’ 

“They will not grant you longer leave? ”’ 
interrogated Amy. ‘‘Oh, how mean! Did 
they refuse?” 

“No, no—not exactly. But I’ve had 
enough of it here. I’m going up to town.”’ 

‘*Oh!” said Amy, frigidly. 

“IT see,” said Flo, and sat up. with a 
sudden precision and gave Dobbin her hand 
coldly. 

The young man was a little startled as he 
leoked at Hespie. Her face was white; her 
hand trembled in his; her eyes had no light 
in them. 

“ -by,” he said. ‘“‘ When I come 
here agaiu you will—you will be gone, you 
know. You’re all right, aren’t you?” 

Yes, I’m all .right,”’ answered Hespuie, 
hastily and cheerily. 

‘* You’re looking pale, though,’’ said Dob- 
bin, with a note of tenderness in his voice. 
Hespie was not well, he felt sure. She had 
some trouble—something was fretting her; 
she must have cried last night; she looked 
heavy-eyed, as though she had not slept. 
Perhaps that fellow Dobbin had been worry- 
ing her—neglecting her. The brute! He 
walked home at a swinging pace, anathema- 
tising Dobbin as he did so. 

The next day he went away. It was not 
a matter of speculation this time. Dobbin 
was gone; old Colonel Dewar himself came 
and bemoaned his departure. And life 
went on without him; and life without him 
was very much what Hespie had imagined 
it would be—joyless, empty, very weary. 

September passed. Hespie, in looking 
back, had always a wrong recollection of 
that September. It was a bleak month— 
the sun never shone, the birds never sang, 


. the sky was always gray, the blackberries 


did not ripen in the hedges, the tide was 
always out. 

October began. The day of Hespie’s de- 
parture was fixed—the eve of her departure 
came. 

On the morning of that day Dobbin re- 
turned unexpectedly. He overtook Flo and 
Amy, who were going home by a field-path 
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from an expedition in the village. He walked 
beside them. But it was only when they 
had almost reached home that he asked the 
question he had been longing toask. He did 
not put it in the most direct way. 

‘¢ Are you—I suppose you are all alone 
now ?”’ he inquired. 

‘*Do you mean, is Hespie with us?” said 
Flo severely. 

‘*She has not gone ?”’ he asked eagerly. 

she goes to-morrow.”’ 

**T hoped I should be in time,’’ said Dob- 
bin, with a sigh of relief. ‘‘ I wanted to see 
her again. I couldn’t help coming back. 
At first I thought I wouldn’t; but I couldn’t 
help it—I had to come. I wanted to see you 
all, you know,” he added, a little confused 
at his own outspokenness. 

They had entered the garden. Old Mrs. 
Herbert, warmly clad, was taking the air on 
the terrace. 

‘ There is grandmamma,”’ said Amy has- 
tily. ‘‘Do you want to see Hespie alone, 
Captain Dewar? I think she is down by the 
pond, in the little summer-house. She took 
her work and some books there;”’ and Dob- 
bin went off promptly in the direction indi- 
cated. 

But the summer-house was empty. Hes- 
pie’s open book and a dainty little piece of 
crewel-work lay on the rustic table, with a 
needle shining in a silken geranium-leaf half 
finished. He waited a minute, hoping she 
would return, then went disappointedly up 
towards the house. Mrs. Herbert was no 
longer on the terrace; the girls, too, were no- 
where about. He was passing the green- 
house, when suddenly he caught sight ef a 
blue sleeve and a white rounded wrist and 
hand between the flower-pots. He opened 
the greenhouse door and entered. 

Hespie turned suddenly, and the happy 
color fleoded her face, and a look of unmis- 
takable welcome shone for a moment in her 
eyes. 

** You!” she said, smiling up at him as he 
had longed for months to see her smile. 
We did not know you had returned,’ she 
added quickly, in a different tone, quiet, self- 
contained, with no touch of undue excite- 
ment. ‘‘ The girls have gone to the village; 
but they will soon be home. Mrs. Herbert 
is in, and will be glad tosee you. Will yeu 
come indoors ?” 

*¢ Not yet,”’ said Dobbin hastily; ‘‘ let me 
see you first—it was you I came to see. Do 
you know that your face has been haunting 
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me? You looked so miserably ill that day I 
went away—you’re looking pale still.” 

‘*T am quite well,” said Hespie. “I am 
searching for a geranium-leaf, to copy, for 
my crewel-work—one just turning red. Will 
you help me? ” 

Dobbin was not ardent in the search. He 
kept his eyes fixed on Hespie all the time. 

‘“*'You are going back to-morrow?” he 
said. 

“Yes,” answered Hespie. 

You are glad, I suppose? ”’ 

‘Tam glad to begin work again. I am 
interested in my work.” 

political economy ?”’ 

Yes.”’ 

‘* Political economy always seems to me 
one of the dullest of dull things—the dryest 
of dry bones,” said Dobbin, with disgust. 

‘“*T thought,” rejoined Hespie wondering- 
ly, ‘‘that you were interested in political 
economy? You told me so one day.” 

“No,” said Dobbin, with a mirthless 
laugh; ‘‘it was only that I wanted to be a 
political economist.”’ 

‘*T don’t understand,” replied Hespie. 

**No you wouldn’t be likely to under- 
stand,’’ said Dobbin, gloomily. 

They were silent for some minutes. Hes- 
pie sat down on a lew shelf, and looked at 
the leaves she had been picking. She forgot 
her object in gathering them, and made 
them absently into alittle bunch, and looked 
for some string with which to tie them. 
Then suddenly, in the next greenhouse, 
which was cool and shady, steps sounded 
and some one spoke. 

‘* Hespie is happy now. Dobbin has pro- 
posed before this, and been accepted. | 
retract all that I have been saying lately 
about Dobbin. That spray of maiden-hair 
willdo. Don’t stay here, grandmamms; it 
is cold. I’m so glad little Hespie is happy! ” 

‘** You expect me to rejoice at your folly, 
Amy,” said a sour old voice; and the door 
of the greenhouse was shut and the voices 
were lost. 

Hespie’s fingers, which had been binding 
the geranium-leaves together, suddenly 
stopped as theugh paralyzed. She did not 
move. Her very heart seemed to stop beat- 
ing with shame and horror. 

For a moment Dobbin did not speak; then 
he did so a little huskily. 

I’m very glad,” he said gently. It’s 
right you should be happy. I’m glad I came 
back in time to congratulate you.” 
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‘“‘ Congratulate me ?” echoed Hespie. 

‘‘T can’t help feeling that Professor Dob- 
bin’s confoundedly lucky, you know!’’ he 
explained. 

¢ Professor’ Dobbin ? ”’ 

Isn’t he Professor ? 

‘“Who?” said Hespie. 

‘¢ Dobbin,” answered Dewar. 

‘‘ Dobbin ?”’ said Hespie. 

‘‘ Ts it a mistake ? ” asked the poor fellow 
humbly. ‘‘ Aren’t you engaged te Dobbin ? 
I say, I haven’t put my foot in it, have I? 
I didn’t mean to hurt your feelings. I’m 
awfully sorry. Look here, Hespie—don’t 
cry! I can’t stand seeing you cry!”’ 

‘“* No, I’m not crying,’”’ said Hespie, with 
a tear on each cheek; “I’m not crying. 
Let us go indoors.”’ 

‘“* And its my fault—I’ve made you cry!” 
declared Dobbin. ‘I couldn’t help over- 


hearing you that day, you know—that old 
woman kept me holding her wool—and you 
were all talking there, outside. I didn’t say 
a word then. And when I went away I 


could see you were miserable. I felt sure it 
was that brute’s fault.” 

That brute’? said Hespie. 

“Yes, Dobbin. I can’t help calling him 
a brute—confound him! I shouldn’t have 
said anything now, only Amy spoke as 
though it were all right, you know—all set- 
tled and that sort of thing. Good heavens, 
the man must be a fool! And other men 
would stake their souls for one of your 
smiles! IfI could be near you, Hespie— 
—just touch your hand sometimes—I should 
be in heaven! ” 

Hespie looked up at him, and gradually a 
little shy happy smile came into her eyes. 

‘*T don’t think you understand,” she said 
shyly. “It was—it was—you—Dobbia, I 
mean. It was very foolish; the girls—the 
girls chose it—the name; the girls always 
call you that.”’ 

“¢That’?”? said Dewar, with a great 
happy smile as the light began to dawn upon 
him. What?” 

‘* Dobbin! ”? answered Hespie. 


KEEP YOUR SECRETS. 


you have a cherished secret, 
It don’t tell 

To your friend, for his tympanum 
Is a bell, 

With its echoes wide rebounding, 

Multiplied and far resounding ; 
Don’t you tell. 


If yourself you cannot keep it, 
Then who can? 

Could you more expect of any 
Other man? 


Yet you put him, if he tells it— 
If he gives away or sells it— 
Under ban. 


Sell your gems to any buyer 
In the mart; 
Of your wealth to feed the hungry 
Spare a part— 
Blessings on the open pocket !— 
But your secret, keep it, lock it 
In your heart! 


WILKINS ON ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


BY JOHN QUILL. 


7 . WILKINS, of all the aggravat- 
ing women I ever came across, you 
are the worst. I believe you’d raise a riot 
in the cemetery if you were dead, you 
would. You! Why, you’d put any other 
man’s back up unti] he broke his spine. 
Oh, you’re too annoying to live; I don’t 
want to bother with you. Give me more 
covers and go te sleep.”’ 
“But, Wilkins, dear, just listen a minute. 
We must have that piano, and ”»—— 


* Oh, don’t ‘dear’ me; I won’t have it. 
You’re the only dear thing around here; 
you’re dear at any price. I tell you once 
for all that I don’t get any new piano, and 
Mary Jane don’t take singing-lessons as leng 
as I’m her father. There, if you? don’t 
understand that, I’ll say it over again. And 
now stop your chatter and go to sleep;3I’m 
tired of hearing you cackle.”’ 

“ But, Wilk ”—— 
‘Now don’t aggravate me. I say Mary 
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Jane sha’n’t learn to sing, and plant an- 
other instrument of torture in this house, 
while I’m boss of the family. Her voice is 
just like yours; it’s got a twang to it like 
blowing on the edge of a piece of paper.” 

Ain’t you ashamed, Wilk 

“¢Tt’s disgrace enough to have you sitting 
down and pretending to sing, and trying to 
deafen people, without having the children 
do it. The first time I heard you sing, I 
started round to the station-house and got 
six policemen, because I thought there was 
a murder in your house, aid they were cut- 
ting you up by inches. I wish somebody 
would. I wouldn’t go for any policeman 
now—not much.” 

““T declare, you are a perfect brute.” 

“Not much I wouldn’t; but Smith he 
told me yesterday that his family were kept 
awake half the night by the noise you made, 
and he said if I didn’t stop those dogs from 
yowling in my cellar, he’d be obliged to 
complain to the Board of Health.” 

‘¢ What an awful story, Mr. Wilk ”»—— 

“Then I told him it was you, and you 
thought you could sing; and he advised me 
as a friend to get a divorce, because, he 
said, no man could live happily with any 
woman who had a voice like a cross-cut 
saw. He said I might as well have a 
machine shop with a lot of files at work in 
my house as that, and he’d rather, any 
time.” 

‘¢ Phugh, I don’t care what Smith says! ” 

“ And you talking about a new piano! 
Why, haven’t we got musical instruments 
enough in the house? There’s Holofernes 
Montgomery been blowing away in the 
garret for ten days with that old key bugle, 
until he’s got so black in the face that he 
won’t get his color back again for a month, 
and then he only gets a spurt out of her 
every now and then. He’s blown enough 
wind in her to get up a hurricane, and I ex- 
pect nothing else but he’ll get the old 
machine so chock full that she’ll blow back 
at him some day and bust his brains out, 
and all along ef your tomfoolery. You’re a 
pretty mother, you are. You’d better go 
and join some asylum for feeble-minded 
idiots, you had.” 

“‘ Wilkins, I declare, you’re too bad 
for 

‘¢ Yes, and there’s Bucephalus Alexander; 
he’s got his head full of your sentimental 
nonsense, and he thinks he’s in love with a 
girl around the corner, and he meanders 


about and tries to sigh, and won’t eat his 
victuals, and he’s got to going down in the 
cellar and trying to sing ‘ No One to Love’ 
in the coal-bin, and he- liked to scare the 
hired girl out of her senses, so that she went 
up-stairs and had a fit on the kitchen door- 
mat, and came near dying on my hands,” 

‘“*That’s not true, Mr. Wil””—— 

‘¢ And never came to until I put her head 
under the hydrant. And then what does 
Bucephalus Alexander do but go round 
night before last and try to serenade the 
girl, until the old man h’isted up the sash 
and cracked away at Bucephalus Alexander 
with an old boot, and hit him in the face 
and blacked his eye, because he thought it 
was two cats a-yelping. Hang such a mother 
as you are! You go right to work to ruin 
your own offspring.”’ 

talking nonsense, Wilk 

‘¢'You’re about as fit to bring up children 
as a tadpole is to run a ferry-boat, you are; 
but while I’m alive Mary Jane takes no 
singing-lessons. Do you understand? It’s 
bad enough to have her battering away at 
that piano like she had some grudge against 
it, and to have her visitors wriggle around, 
and fidget, and look miserable, as if they 
had cramp-colic, while you make her play 
for them, and have them get up and lie, and 
ask what it was, and say how ‘beautiful’ it 
is, and steep their souls in falsehood and 
hypocrisy, all on account of you. You'll 
have enough sins to answer for, old woman, 
without that.’’ 

“JT never did any such a thing, and 

‘Yes; and then you think Mary Jane can 
play, don’t you? You think she can sit 
down and tackle that piano and jerk out 
more music than a whole orchestra, don’t 
you? But she can’t. You might just as 
well set a crowbar to opening an oyster as to 
set her to playing on that piano. You 
might, indeed.” 

You talk like a fool, Wilkins.” 

‘Play! she play! Pshaw! Why, she’s 
drummed away at that polka for six months, 
and she can’t get her grip on it yet. You 
might as well try to sing a long-metre hymna 
to ‘ Fisher’s Hornpipe’ as to undertake to 
dance to that polka. It would jerk your 
legs out at the sockets, certain, or else it 
would give you St. Vitus’ dance, and cripple 
you for life.” 

“Mr. Wilkins, I’m going to tell you a 
secret.” 
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‘Oh, I don’t want to hear your secrets; 
keep them to yourself.” 

‘It’s about Mary Jane’s singing.” 

“What?” 

‘‘ Mary Jane, you know; her singing.” 

“TI don’t know, and I don’t want to; she 
sha’n’t take lessons.’’ 

“But she shall take them.” 

“T say she sha’n’t.”’ 

‘She shall, and you can’t help it.” 

“By George! what do you mean? I’m 
master in this house, I’d like you to know.”’ 


‘* Yes; but she’s been taking lessons for a 
whole quarter, while you were down tewn, 
and I paid the bill out of the market- 
money.” 

“Well, I hope I may be shot! You don’t 
mean to say that? Well, if you ain’t a per- 
fectly abandoned wretch, hang me. I’m 
going to sleep alone after this.’ 

And Wilkins kicked out on to the floor, 
and went in the other room. But he made 
it up with his wife, for I heard him quarrel- 
ing with her next day. 


A BLOW IN THE DARK. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 


“ TYE careful which path ye’ll be after tak- 

ing over the bog,” called out the 
landlord of the ‘* Green Erin,”’ a little, low, 
wayside inn, where, tired and footsore, I had 
stopped for a two-hours’ rest and a meal 
from the best that his slender larder afforded. 
I had made a long tramp that forenoon, over 
arough country. The day had been warm, 
and the air oppressive, and now when I 
emerged from the house, with the landlord 
by my side, and turned up the street, I found 
that the sky had suddenly beceme overcast, 
and that the wind had veered round, giving 
indication that a storm was not far away in 
the future. Had it not been of great impor- 
tance that I should reach a small town some 
twelve miles distant by the next day at ten, 
Ishould have remained at the Green Erin, 
the landlord of which had assured me that I 
should have a dog-cart to take me across the 
bog the next morning; and more than a 
score of times protested that he never was 
to sorry in his life that the one vehicle be- 
longing to the establishment was gone, and 
would not be back until late at night. But 
Iknew that Irish landlords did not always 
mean what they said, and that the next 
morning might be noon before we would be 
teady to set out. The safest plan was to 
keep on in the way I had done thus far; so I: 
tefused his offers for the morrow, and set off, 
pausing again as he sent the above warning 
after me, much as a man might hurl a stick 
ora stone. 

“The right-hand one, by the cabin, and 
the left, further on at the stone cross,”’ I 
sid, repeating the instructions I had re- 
ceived from him. 


‘* Faith, ye has got ’em by heart, and may 
St. Patrick help ye along, and keep the storm 
away till the moon rises! ”’ 

I thanked the landlord for this further 
kind attention on his part, and briskly re- 
sumed my way; and in a few moments a 
sharp turn around a hill hid the Green Erin 
and its keeper from my sight. Fer a couple 
of miles I walked briskly on, passing in that 
distance not more than half a dozen miser- 
able cabins, whose inmates, with faces un- 
washed and hair unkept, ran to the doors to 
getalook at me. Evidently a stranger was 
a curiosity to them, judging from the notice 
they bestowed upon me. Another mile, 
during which I had seen no sign of human 
habitations, and then another turn in the 
road brought me close to an old, half-ruined 
cabin, standing on the edge of a vast expanse 
of bog that lay spread out before me, down 
upon which the sky, heavily laden with dark 
masses of clouds, seemed to be resting. 
This must be the spot where the road 
branched, if the cabin was untenanted, as it 
proved to be, of human beings; although, as 
I looked into it and struck my stick against 
the sides, a large family ef bats were dis- 
turbed by my motions, and started wildly 
hither and thither, one of them at last caus- 
ing me to beat a hasty retreat, by striking 
me full in the face, out of revenge, I suppose, 
for my disturbing them so unwarrantably. 

‘“‘The right-hand road and the ruined 
cabin,” I said to myself, repeating the in- 
structions I had received from the landlord 
of the Green Erin. So leaving the bats to 
quietly settle down again, I struck briskly 
out over the bog, following the path that 
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to me seemed very little used, so much so 
that in many places the track was hardly 
discernible; and before I had gone a mile, I 
was tempted to think that I must have made 
a mistake, and that I should have taken the 
road to the left. Still I thought I could not 
be mistaken. If anyone were in error, it 
must have been the landlord himself, or he 
had purposely given me the wrong direction. 
I could think of no motive why he should 
have done so. At any rate, I would know 
before long, for he had told me that it was 
only two miles between the ruined cabin and 
the stone cross set up to guide travelers, 
and if I were right, I must reach it before 
going much further. Ten minutes more, 
and I saw it before me, dimly stretching out 
its arms in the mist and gloom. I was on 
the right track yet, and I pressed on towards 
it at a renewed pace, and soon was standing 
beneath it, following the faint outlines of 
the road that here branched again, leaving 
hardly a trace upon the green turf, to show 
where the feet of the wayfarers had trod. 

‘* At the stone cross, take the one to the 
left,”? had been my direction, which I did 
without hesitation, for my faith in the land- 
lord had gone up fifty per cent. Thus far 
everything had come as he had said, and I 
had no further reasonable room to doubt. 

Lower and lower sank the cleuds above 
my head, and darker grew the scene about 
me. The stone cross stretched out its arms 
for a time, behind me, and then faded away, 
ghost-like, inte the gloom. Nothing now 
was around me, on either hand, save the 
green expanse of the bog, and the dark 
clouds that hemmed me in, as it were, in a 
world of my own, from which it seemed im- 
possible for me to escape. Night was fast 
coming on, and unless I was well over the 
bog before darkness fel), I knew that I should 
have to remain there during the night, as it 
would be impossible for me to follow the 
path which even now required all my atten- 
tion to enable me to do so. 

I struck out at my best pace, determined 
that, if there was any virtue in tall walking, 
I would not spend that night with the green 
turf for a pillow and the dark clouds for my 
only covering; but I soon found that night 
was coming on with faster strides than those 
I was making. Narrower grew the space 
about me, as the clouds came creeping upon 
the face of the bog, and at last daylight was 
gone out entirely, and nothing but gleom re- 


‘mained, so dark and dense that almost be- 


fore I was aware, I was conscious that I had 
lost my path; for with the utmost scrutiny I 
could not determine that the foot of a human 
being had pressed the sod where mine was 
resting. 

For a few moments I was undecided what 
todo. To advance was to go I knew not 
whither, nor what danger might lie in my 
path. To remain where I was through the 
night was fraught with almost as much 
peril; for if I did not perish outright from 
the exposure, I knew that the damp fog 
which was arising from every rill would 
send a chill inte the very marrew of my 
bones that I would not get rid of in a life- 
time. I was in a dilemma, and knew not 
which of the horns to grasp. 

At last I made up my mind to ge on and 
run the risk of the pitfalls which might 
beset me, in the shape of deep pools and 
bottomless sloughs that I knew abounded. 
I must be well over the bog by this time, 
and by calling out now and then I heped 
that some one would hear me and come ont 
to my assistance. So, as a prelude to 
advancing, I set up a loud shout, and to my 
delight it was answered by an unmistakably 
Irish voice but a short distance away. I 
sent out another shout after the first, but 
got no reply, although I knew that the one 
that had answered mine had been uttered 
but a short distance away. Another and 
another shout followed its predecessor with 
the same result; and just as I had begun to 
think that the owner of the voice I had 
heard had sunk beneath the surface of the 
bog, I was startled by the dim outline ofa 
form leoming up in the fog so close to me 
that I could have touched it by putting out 
my hand; and I must confess that its sudden 
appearance startled me, notwithstanding | 
was hoping fer the appearance of some one. 
The green sed had given back no echo to its 
footfall, and its approach had been as neise- 
less as that of a ghost. 

‘“ And a de’il of a noise ye are making, 
my fine feller,” exclaimed my new com- 
panion, in a tone that was altogether earthly 
in its character, but not entirely civil, | 
imagined; though I thought best not te 
notice it, as I was so much in need of his 
guidance to escape from my present uncom- 
fortable situation. 

“‘T have lost my way and weuld like to 
escape from this confounded bog as soon as 
possible. If you will put me into the path 
again, and bear me company to the nearest 
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place of shelter, I will pay you well for your 
trouble.” 

‘Perhaps be after taking my pay 
beforehand, if it’s the same to yer honor. 
Just at this time I happen to be without a 
penny in my pocket.” 

‘“‘Certainly, if you wish it,” I replied, 
fumbling in my pocket, not even then 
guessing at the character of the man I had 
to deal with, so intent was I upon getting 
out of the bog and finding a shelter from 
the storm that I knew would burst in all its 
fury in a short time. 

Producing my purse, I was in the act of 
opening it when the villain snatched it from 
ny hand, at the same time whirling a huge 
club over my head in a manner that made 
me fear my brains were to bespatter the turf 
about where I stood. A moment after, and 
before I could recover from the sudden con- 
fusion into which this act plunged me, he 
thrust his face close into mine, and in the 
gloom there was revealed to my gaze the 
most hideous ceuntenance I ever beheld, 
every feature gleaming with the vileness of 
his intentions. 

“That will do for part of me pay,” ex- 
claimed the villain; ‘‘ but a gintleman like 
yees must have more of the likes about ye; 
so stand and deliver, or by St. Patrick, I'll 
beat out yer brains in a jiffy!” 

“That is all I have,’’ I replied, in as firm 
a voice as I could command. 

It was a falsehood, for I had twe hundred 
pounds about my person in bank notes; but 
I had a fancy that they were secreted where 
the robber would not find them if he should 
search my peckets.- 

“Let me be after putting my hands in 
yer pockets, my fine bird. The likes of ye 
ought to have more than this along wid ye. 
Abad night’s work I’ll be after making, if 
this is all I am to get.” 

I was entirely unarmed, and could do 
uothing but remain quiet while the robber 
tuned my pockets wrong side out, and 
searched in other places where he thought 
probable I could have secreted money. 


Finding nothing, he gave up the search, © 


aid with another flourish of his club, so 
dose to my head that it knocked my hat 
yon the turf, he sprang away, and in a 
toment he had vanished in the fog. My 
wo hundred pounds were safe, but I was 
“ill lost, with the best of all prospects of 
tmaining in the bog until the day should 
wn, at least. Thankful that I was well 


rid ef the villain, with the loss of the two 
pounds and some odd shillings that the purse 
contained, I looked about me in the gloom 
and reflected on the best course to pursue. 
To remain where I was weuld be to suffer 
greatly from exposure; so I resolved to keep 
moving, feeling my way before me with my 
stick, to aveid the soft places, trusting that 
by some good fortune I could reach some 
cabin where I could beg a shelter for the 
night. 

At the end of an hour I saw a light before 
me. At first I thought it was a will-o’-the- 
wisp dancing over some stagnant pool to 
lure me on to destruction; but as I ad- 
vanced I found, to my intense satisfaction, 
that it proceeded from the one small window 
of a cabin, and in a few minutes I was 
standing before a door, rapping loudly for 
admittance. My demand was respended to 
by a woman, who, when I craved shelter for 
the night, at once invited me to enter, and I 
followed her into the cabin, where a small 
peat fire was smouldering en the hearth. A 
glance around showed me that my hostess 
was the sole inmate of the apartment and 
the cabin, as it contained the single room 
we were now in, and the loft overhead, in 
which was stowed a quantity of hay. 

The woman, I found, as the light from 
the fire flashed upon her face, was about 
forty years of age, with nething repulsive 
about her, as in many of her class I had met 
with in my wanderings through the “‘ Gem 
of the Sea.’”’ She was rery sociable, and in 
a few minutes I had got on the best of 
terms with her; se much so that, forgetting 
my customary prudence, I told her of the 
adventure I had met with that night, and 
the satisfaction I felt that I had escaped 
with the large sum of money that I had 
about my person. This latter statement 
was very incautious on my part, and it was 
the only time I had made known to anyone 
a fact that might be a dangerous one. I 
now lay it, and did then, to the exultation I 
felt in coming off as well as I had with the 
robber. In turn, I learned from the woman 
that her husband was absent, and probably 
would not return until the morrew; and 
after perhaps an hour spent in conversation, 
Iclimbed up through a trap-door into the 
loft which fastened from beneath, and 
which I heard the woman secure, as I threw 
myself upon the hay, glad of so good a rest- 
ing-place, as I could hear the great drops of 
rain beginning to patter upon the roof over 
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my head. For afew moments I lay awake, 
and then, lulled by the falling rain, I lest 
myself in sleep. 

I was awakened some time after by the 
slamming of a door, and turning over, I was 
on the point of relapsing into forgetfulness 
again, when the sound ef voices below 
arrested my attention, and brought a thrill, 
I knew not why, to my heart. I listened 
intently, and the following words reached 
my ear:— 

sure, Mike, it’s a small night's 
work ye have done, robbing a man for bare 
two pounds, three. I could have done bet- 
ter than that, and never stirred an inch 
from the cabin.” 

** And sure, Judy, dear, I got ivery devil 
of a penny the chap had, and what more 
could I do? Didn’t I put my hand in ivery 
one of his pockets, and they were as bare as 


my hand?” 


A cold shudder crept:over me as ‘these 
words ‘fell upon my ears. The voice was 
that of the villain who had robbed me, and 
by some terrible fatality I had stumbled into 
his very lair, and the woman to whom I had 
unwittingly told my story was his wife, and 
was taunting him for not having done bet- 
ter. Surely my situation was a desperate 
one. 

Lying there, I heard every word that fell 
from the woman’s lips, as she told of my 
seeking shelter there, and of the money 
about my person. I heard the villain’s 
exclamation of joy at the recital, and then I 
strained my ear to catch every word, as 
their voices sank almost to a whisper as they 
planned my death as coolly as they would 
talk of some slight every-day occurrence. 
Not a word escaped me. The man was to 
ascend to the loft by a small aperture at one 
corner of the cabin, that I had not noticed 
among the shadows, and if sleeping place 
me carefully upon the trap-door, which was 
then to be unfastened by the woman, allow- 


ing me to fall to the floor, where she was to 
despatch me with an axe. If I were awake, 
and resisted, he was to hurl me upon the 
door by force, while the woman’s programme 
was to remain the same. 

I heard them moving below, and I knew 
that they were about te attémpt te put their 
murderous design upon my life into execu- 
tion, and I braced myself to meet the con- 
flict as best as I could. At that moment I 
would freely have given the two hundred 
pounds for a good weapon, but to obtain 
one was impossible. I had nothing but my 
hands with which to defend myself. I 
heard the villain climbing up into the loft, 
and a moment after, crawling carefully over 
the hay. A fearful struggle was coming, 
and I nerved myself to meet it. 

On came the villain, groping in the dark- 
ness. Gathering all my strength I sprang 
upon him, taking him off his guard, and 
hurling him, in spite of all his efforts, upon 
the fatal door, that went down with its 
burden. The heavy thud of an axe met my 
ears, and then I sprang down, to see the 
woman bending over the body of her hus- 
band, the weapon she had wielded buried to 
the pole in his skull, and such a loek of un- 
utterable horror upon her face that I hope I 
may never see again on the countenance of 
a human being. 

Without a word I dashed out of the cabin 
into the darkness and storm. Fortunately 
the latter was of short duration, and in a 
short time it was over and the moon was 
shining brightly. By its light 1 reached the 
nearest town, where I told my story and, 
accompanied by officers of justice, returned 
with them to the cabin. The body of the 
robber was lying there, but no trace of the 
woman could be found; and it was surmised 
that she had put an end to her existence by 
throwing herself into a deep pool near by; 
but no sign of her body was ever seen. 


THE MURMUR OF THE SHELL. 
(From Scherer.) 


Poe from the sea years, years ago 
This little shell was borne, 


Still seem its gentle murmurs low 
Yon long-lost home to mourn. 


Thus, though the yearning heart ne’er more 
Its kindred heart may meet, 
’T will grieve for that lost love of yore 
So long as pulses beat. 
CHARLOTTE Swift. 


“<i 
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HE renowned manufactory of Toledo, 

which gave their celebrity to Spanish 
blades, is said to have been established as 
far back as the ninth century by the Moors, 
to whom, in fact, Spanish civilization, if 
such it may be called, owes its origin. In 
later times the Fabrica de las Armas was 


. suddenly closed, upon which the artists dis- 


persed themselves and set up fabrics in 
different parts of Spain and Portugal—at 
Lisbon, Orgaz, Seville, Zaragoza, Bilboa, 
and ether places. In our old literature we 
meet with frequent allusions to Spanish 
swords, as in Romeo and Juliet, Othello, 
and the Merry Wives of Windsor. 

In the mountains of Aragon, near Calata- 
yud, and in these of Guipuzcoa, near Mon- 
dragon, is found the best iron in Spain, 
perhaps in Europe. Over these mines flow 
several streams of icy coldness, a fact which 
suggested to the native miners the idea that 
the iron itself was frozen, and hence 
weapens made of this metal were said to be 
of the ice-brook’s temper. Shakespeare, 
whose reading was extensive and various, 
and whose genius enabled him to turn all 
he read to account, puts into the meuth of 
Othello, in one of the most striking scenes 
to be found in his plays, an allusion to one 
of the streams of Guipuzcoa. Devoured by 
remorse, his nerves quivering with horror 
at the murder he has just committed, he is 
disarmed in a moment of surprise by Mon- 
tano; but soon recovering his presence of 
mind, he exclaims to the Venetians, who 
were pressing forward to seize him:— 

“T have another weapon in this chamber; 
It is the sword of Spain, the ice-brook’s temper. 
- « Behold! I have a weapon; 

A better never did itself sustain 

Upon a soldier’s thigh; I have seen the day 

That with this little arm, and this good sword, 

Ihave made my way through more impediments 

Than twenty times your stop.” 

Again, when Falstaff is describing to 
Master Brook the adventure of the buck- 
basket, he says that Ford’s people stuffed 
him into it like a good bilboa into a peck, 
hilt to point, heels to head; alluding to the 
practice of exporters of Spanish swords, who 
rolled them up like a piece ef tape into a 
circle, and then put them into a round box. 
When, however, they were taken out, such 
were the force and flexibility of the steel, 


SWORDS AND DAGGERS. 


they recovered their straight shape in an 
instant. 

When the blood of Spain ran high, and 
absolution could be cheaply obtained, the 
dagger er stilletto played an important part 
in the social economy of the country. Te 
go without a dagger was far worse than to 
go without under-linen. Accordingly, every 
man wore his favorite little weapon at his 
belt or in his sleeve. The manufacture of 
stillettoes was, in consequence, a profitable 
branch of industry, by which many amassed 
large fortunes, and acquired a widespread 
reputation. Among others, Ramon de Joces 
rose to be equal in renown with the most 
famous artists of Toledo or Zaragoza. To 
possess a poniard of his manufacture was 
almost equal to inheriting a patent of nobil- 
ity—se pleasant was it for a gentleman to 
feel its polished point between his ribs. 

Respecting the means by which the steel, 
whether of sword or dagger, was properly 
tempered, various opinions have been enter- 
tained. Lord Bacon, who thought that 
mankind before his time had only one eye, 
was fully persuaded that hardening iron or 
steel was a modern invention, though it 
was, in truth, known as early as the Trojan 
war; and at Toledo, when swords began to 
be manufactured, they were likewise tem- 
pered in the Targus. By degrees new 
methods of hardening were invented. Some 
artists, after whirling about the heated blade 
in the air, plunged it intoatub of melted 
grease or oil, then into another tub of warm 
water, afterwards into the cold river or into 
atank. The flexibility of the blade was by 
many supposed to be increased by introduc- 
ing a narrow strip of fine iron down the 
middle of the blade, while others thought, 
and, in eur opinion, rightly, that the weapon 
was thus deteriorated. Steel of the best 
quality can, in thin laminez, be twisted 
round your finger like aribbon. Thus, the 
main-spring of a watch, when curled up in 
a circular space, resembles a strip of silk; 
but the force of the metal always tending 
towards a right line, struggles against the 
compression produced by the screw, and 
that with an effort so equable that we 
measure time by it. Our readers are doubt- 
less aware that for ages Italy strove to rival 
Spain in the production of arms; but though 
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the genius of her artists was perhaps greater, 
the material with which they wrought was 
so inferior that their works never equalled 
in excellence those of the Spanish manu- 
facturers. For this reason many Italians 


emigrated to Spain, especially to Zaragoza: 
where one of them, at least, Andrea Fer- 
rara, made himself so great a reputation 
that his name became synonymous through- 
out Europe with the Spanish sword. 


DAISY ORACLES. 


woods were luxuriant in their sum- 

mer growth, and the sun was disap- 

pearing behind the mountain tops, in all the 

splendor and glory peculiar to an August 

evening, as the hero of my story, Kenneth 

MacGregor, strolled leisurely along the woed- 
land paths leading to his home. 

As he neared MacGregor Place he stood 
still and watched with a pleased smile the 
movements of two very pretty girls seated 
upon the steps of the veranda. 

One of them was plucking to pieces some 
little field daisies growing near, her fingers 
rivaling in whiteness the snowy petals as 
they fell upon her dress. 

‘*¢ Ah, see, my dear!” turning to her com- 
panion with a merry laugh of triumph; ‘he 
loves me passionately, and you not atall. I 
am victorious, and give you my sympathy.” 

Rose Falconbridge either did not, or pre- 
tended not, to see Kenneth, for she appeared 
unconscious of his presence, although he 
had drawn quite near to the two, and had 
thrown down his gun and game bag. 

‘¢ What are the wild flowers saying?” with 
a quizzical teasing glance at Rose. ‘‘ Does 
she love me?”’ 

She started at the sound of his voice with a 
charming show of surprise, uttered an in- 
fantine shriek upon beholding his fowling- 
piece, and hid her face in her hands to shut 
out the dreadful sight. Kenneth laughed 
merrily at her fears. ‘ 

“* « My love is like a red, red rose, 
That’s newly sprung in June,’ ” 

he sang, gayly. ‘‘ You are not afraid, but 

ashamed, mademoiselle, and I catch sight of 

those blushes you are trying to hide. If 

daisies tell the truth, you were sure before- 
-hand what would be their decision as to the 

state of your lover’s affections. What was 

the verdict, Rose ?—did he love you beau- 

coup ?” 


She turned from him with a pretty gesture 
ofimpatience andanger. He saw the frewn, 
and offered to shake hands in token of friend- 
ship, but she refused, calling him ‘a cruel 
truant who hadn’t been near them all day, 
and who didn’t deserve a welcome home.” 

It was in vain he tried to soothe the pout- 
ing beauty; she persisted in being angry, 
and after another effort at conciliation, he 
entered the house, merely glancing at the 
quiet little figure seated at Rose’s feet. 

‘*O Marguerite! you here? Use your in- 
fluence with Miss Falconbridge and ebtain a 
pardon before my return, or I shall be heart- 
broken! ” 

But Marguerite’s services were not re- 
quired, it seemed, for Rose stooped very 
prettily and kissed her ‘little Daisy 
was fond of calling her companion pet 
names when MacGregor was in hearing dis- 
tance—and proceeded to follow Kenneth into 
the parlor. 

Marguerite drew a sigh of relief as the last 
sweep of Miss Falconbridge’s dress was 
heard, and leaned her head upon her hand 
with a weary sigh. Tears filled her eyes as 
she gazed over the distant hills and watched 
the sunset clouds change their coloring for 
more sombre hues, symbolical, she was 
thinking, of her own life, putting off the ra- 
diant tints of childhood, and growing dark 
while she learned that saddest of all lessons, 
the anguish of a love unreturned and un- 
cared for. 

She was very pretty as she sat there in the 
twilight, but it was a prettiness quite lost 
sight of beside the glowing, fascinating beau- 
ty of Rose Falconbridge. The loose golden 
hair, falling around her head with no pre- 
tence at style, and the white dress looked 
insignificant, when compared with the rich 
silks of her rival. Her toilet failed to at- 
tract notice from its very simplicity, while 
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Miss Falconbridge, resplendent in rare jew- 
els and dark rich colors, became the ‘ ob- 
served ef observers’ wherever she chanced 
to appear, and attracted by her proud inso- 
lent beauty hosts of admirers and followers. 

Then again, Marguerite had been an in- 
valid half her life, and it was difficult to 
bring a deep color to her cheek, while Rose 
was the very personification of perfect bloom- 
ing health. 

Marguerite was an orphan, or rather, she 
supposed herself one, as she had never pos- 
sessed either father or mother that she 
could remember. Nor could she gain any 
information regarding her parentage from 
Mrs. MacGregor, who loved her with her 
whole motherly heart, and had shielded her 
from every grief with truly maternal care. . 

She did not tell her adopted daughter that 
she had been rescued, a poer lame little 
infant, from a foundling hospital, for she 
knew how the possible shame of her birth 
might crush Marguerite’s sensitive spirit. 
She answered all inquiries by saying:— 

‘Oh, Kenneth was a little boy then, and 
we were staying in Paris for a short time; 
that was before we left dear old Scotland 
for America, you know, my dear. Well, 
Kenneth took such a fancy to you that, 
after you were hurt, I, knowing that you 
were without a mother’s care, adopted you 
in place of my own little daughter. Believe 
me, darling, had she lived, she never could 
have been dearer to me than you have been, 
or a more loving little sister to my dear 
boy.”? 

So Marguerite was wisely kept in igno- 
rance as to the rest of her story; she had 
spent a happy childhood romping with 
Kenneth in the old MacGregor woods, and 
in later years had walked more soberly by 
the side of the young collegian, fresh from 
his Alma Mater, and charmed with the 
undisguised admiration of his quondam 
playmate. 

Then came another separation, and Ken- 
neth returned to his old home a man, so 
changed that Marguerite would often won- 
der if this haughty, cynical gentleman could 
possibly be the kind brother of other days. 

As for MacGregor, he would have found 
it difficult to exactly define his feelings 
towards her. Before the rising of Miss 
Falconbridge’s star in his heart, he had 
certainly thought Marguerite all he had 
desired in loveliness; but now he argued 
that he was only fond of her as a pet sister, 
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which was perfectly natural, as they had 
always been brought up together. 

If thoughts of a deeper love entered his 
heart, as he walked by her side and watched 
the crimson glow spread over the white, 
sad face at some careless word of praise or 
affection, his old pride arose to stifle such 
feelings, and he would say to himself again 
and again:— 

‘*She does not love you, Kenneth Mac- 
Gregor; it is only your fancy or conceit. 
You must marry a woman of fashion and 
high birth, and Daisy, after all, is little 
mere than a child.” 

So his better angel would be silenced, and 
he would treat Marguerite with strange fits 
of coldness, reproaching himself as he saw 
the tears fill her eyes at some unkind word, 
but justifying his conduct by declaring that 
he would not awaken a love he never could 
return, willfully shutting his eyes to the fact 
that that love was already his. 

Then again days would come in which she 
would be to him the same Daisy as of old. 
He would allow her to hold his pencil for 
him as he sketched some spot noted for its 
remantic beauty, or would vary the monot- 
ony by taking her face as a model to a 
picture he intended painting some day. 

Ah, how often in future years was he to 
gaze at that blurred, faint little sketch, the 
only memory left him of one thought so 
lightly of then, prized so dearly afterwards, 
and vainly strive with his pencil to banish 
that sadness from the mouth, and the far- 
away look from the eyes, a look which 
haunted him even in his dreams! 

Those were happy, peaceful days, remem- 
bered by both in after years with strange 
tenderness. But their quiet was broken 
into by the arrival of Mrs. Falconbridge, 
one of Mrs. MacGregor’s city friends, ac- 
companied by her daughter Rose, beautiful 
and haughty enough to suit even the fastidi- 
ous MacGregor. 

Then all was changed, and the long sum- 
mer days passed away fraught with bitterness 
to poor Marguerite, who bravely hid the 
pain in her own heart. 

Autumn found Kenneth MacGregor the 
accepted lover of Miss Falconbridge, or, as 
he himself more poetically expressed it, he 
had at last found his ‘‘ Queen Rose in the 
rosebud garden of girls;”” and Mrs. Falcon- 
bridge returned with Rose to their city 
home, the object of their visit accomplished. 
We must pass rather hastily over the 
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events which succeeded. Kenneth soon 
followed Rose to New York, and then came 
ene of those dreadful financial crashes, 
ruining hundreds, and bringing down with 
it the fortunes of the MacGregors. 

It was a heavy blow to their pride, but 
none were allowed to knew how much they 
suffered. 

A few days after Kenneth stopped in one 
of the fashionable stores to make a few pur- 
chases before returning the next day to Mac- 
Gregor Place. He had assigned that even- 
ing to what was to his proud spirit the mor- 
tifying task of calling upon Miss Falcon- 
bridge and offering to release her from her 
engagement, in consideration of his changed 
fortunes. 

He was thinking of all these things while 
waiting for his change, when he heard a 
clear sweet voice he only too plainly recog- 
nized, saying:— 

Heard of his ruin, did you ask? Of 
course, my dear; but you don’t think me 
foolish enough to encourage his attentions 
any lenger, do you? He will have to share 
the fate of my other satellites, voila tout.” 
Then turning to the clerk, ‘‘ You may do up 
these laces, and show us that lovely mauve 
silk I was looking at yesterday.”’ 

She failed to perceive Kenneth, whose 
back was towards her, and laughingly con- 
tinued :— 

** Proud, did you say? Yes, it will be the 
old story of pride and poverty, I suppese; 
but you needn’t fear for me, for I for one 
will never ally myself to any of 

“ «That bootless race of highborn beggars, 

MacLeans, MacKenzies or MacGregors.’”’ 

Kenneth had heard quite enough; he hur- 

ried from the store, and upon reaching his 
hotel wrote Rose Falconbridge a cold sar- 
castic note which cost that young lady many 
tears. 
Remembering how red eyes would look at 
the party that night, and wishing to charm 
an old nobleman who was to be present, she 
ceased her weeping, and looking at her pret- 
ty face in the mirror, declared ‘“‘ she didn’t 
care for MacGregor, and never had.” 

Ah, Rose! way down in the depths of that 
foolish heart live memories of Kenneth Mac- 
Gregor, memories that the coming years will 
net weaken, when all the joy that wealth and 
rank can give will seem worthless compared 
to the love you have lost! 

While Miss Falconbridge was engaged 
that evening in securing another partner for 
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life in place of the one she had lost, she 
would not have been flattered could she have 
read her late lover’s heart. 

He had “‘ made unto himself ‘an idol, and 
found it clay.’”’ The glamour had fallen 
from his eyes, and he saw Rose Falconbridge 
as she truly was, a foolish,- vain girl, no 
better and no worse than a fashionable 
match-making mother had made her. But 
Kenneth soon banished Rose from his mind, 
and thought of his proud, sensitive mother 
left in comparative poverty. Then Mar- 
guerite rose before him. 

‘*She would never have forsaken me,” 
he mused, ‘‘ but now she will take it into her 
proud head to teach school, or do some other 
ridiculous independent thing. I'll soon put 
a stop to that! ”’ 

Some vague idea entered his mind of tell- 
ing Marguerite of his rejection, and then, 
when the gentle tears of pity filled her eyes, 
he would reward the poor child’s long devo- 
tion and heart-longings with his love. 

These pleasant thoughts shortened the 
long journey home, and it was with quite a 
cheerful step that he walked along the 
frosty path leading to MacGregor Place. 
His mother welcomed him at the door. 
After the first explanations and greetings 
were over, he questioned, with subdued 
eagerness :— 

‘** But where is little sister? Marguerite 
cannot know of my arrival.” 

** Ah, Kenneth! ” with a mysterious smile, 
‘that is such a long story that you must 
come into the library, and Ill tell you all 
about it. You must be good, and promise 
not to interrupt.” 

‘‘ There,’’ he thought, as he followed her 
into the next room, ‘she has commenced 
the school-teaching, I’ll be beund!”’ 

‘‘ She is not here at present,” his mother 
went on, ‘‘ but perfectly well and happy, I 
trust. So, having eased your mind concern- 
ing her, I will amuse you by an account of 
all that has happened during your absence. 
I was busy one morning tending to Jean- 
nette’s sewing, when John handed me 4 
card bearing the name of the ‘Count de 
Rouille.’ Of course I was flurried, never 
having heard the name before; but | 
dressed, hastened to the drawing-room, and 
there stood a distinguished-looking, elderly 
gentleman, who greeted me with a slight 
foreign accent. He begged me te be seated 
while he explained the object of what must 
seem to me an intrusive visit. 
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“Eighteen years before, he said, he was 
residing in Paris with his wife and infant 
daughter. He was obliged, from the posi- 
tion he occupied, to appear much in society, 
but his young wife could hardly be prevailed 
upon to accompany him; and when she did, 
always left the child in the arms of its bonne, 
with many injunctions concerning its safety. 
One night there was to be a grand fete at 
the Tuileries, and the streets were so 
crowded that they could scarcely pass to 
their carriage. After spending an exciting 
evening, they returned at midnight to find 
the house in confusion, the bonne and child 
gone, and the servants wild with fright. 
Every effort was made to find them, but in 
vain. The countess, never in the full 
enjoyment of health, sank beneath this 
blow, and, as month after month passed 
away and no tidings came of her child, she 
failed rapidly, and died about a year after its 
loss. After his wife’s death, the count 
traveled for many years, finally returned to 
Paris, and took his old apariments in the 
Rue de Challot. He was stepping from his 
carriage one evening when a ragged bey 


stopped him and begged the count to fellow. 


him te the next street, as a dying woman 
had a confession of great importance to 
make. He went with the boy, and, as he 
had supposed, it was the bonne. She told 
him that on that fatal night she had taken 
his child in her arms and gone into the 
street to see the fireworks, meaning to 
return immediately and say nething about 
it; but a false alarm of fire was given, a 
violent rush was made, and the child was 
thrown from her arms and trampled under 
the feet of the crewd. She made a wild 
effort to save it; rushed threugh the mass of 
people and caught it in her arms, only to 
find it crippled, and prebably deformed for 
life. The thought of its parents’ anguish 
and the terrible fear of punishment caused 
her to leave it at one of the foundling hospi- 
tals, and hasten herself to her old heme in 
the southern part of France. She could not 
die, she said, without the count’s forgive- 
ness. He gave it to her in broken tones, 
hurried to the hospital, found my name 
upon the register book (don’t interrupt, 
Kenneth), went to Scotland, and then came 


_ to America. He thanked me forall my kind- 


ness to his poor little girl. 

‘“** Tt had been better if she had died,’ he 
said, shading his eyes. ‘Her deformity has 
made her sensitive, I suppose ?’ 
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‘¢ Before I had time te explain the door 
opened, and Marguerite stood upon the 
threshold. Never had I seen her more 
lovely; her cheeks pink with exercise, and 
her hands full of autumn leaves. She 
blushed upon seeing a stranger, but I called 
her in, told him who she was, and, fearing 
to intrude, left them together. 

Well, Kenneth, Marguerite left for 
Europe a few days ago. She would not let 
me write you about it, fearing to disturb 
you in the midst of your happiness; but she 
left her love, and wished me to write her a 
long account of the wedding. Her name 
now is Countess Amoretta de Rouille. Quite 
grand, isn’t it? but far too romantic for her, 
she says, and she will still be called Mar- 
guerite. Do-you not rejoice at her goed 
fortune, Kenneth ?” 

Looking at her son for the first time, she 
saw anything but pleasure in his eyes. 

‘*You may wish her joy, if you please, 
mother, but as for me, she is no longer a 
friend of mine. The Countess de Rouille,” 
with a mocking emphasis on the title, 
“might possibly be a patroness of mine if 
I should tell her of my losses, and beg for 
her influence; but she can never be to us 
the little Daisy of old.” 

Then, seeing tears in his mother’s eyes:— 

‘*But forgive me, mother mine; send my 
congratulations, but please do not mentien 
my affair with Miss Falconbridge. I do not 
care to appear before her just yet as a 
rejected lover.” 

In the days which followed, Kenneth went 
to work in grand earnest. Their losses were 
not so heavy as had at first been supposed, 
and MacGregor, devoting himself to the 
bar, rose steadily in his profession. He 
banished from his heart all the hopes he 
had once cherished there, and at the end of 
three years was a much nobler and better 
man than he had ever been in his pros- 
perity. 


Marguerite, after an absence of four years, 
was coming home. What caused such a 
strange joy to thrill MacGregor’s heart when 
he heard of it? He hurried through busi- 
ness, and came down upon the guests at 
MacGregor Place quite unexpectedly one 
evening. 

A tall, slight woman, fashienably dressed 
and exquisitely lovely, met him at the door. 
Could this stately, beautiful girl possibly be 
the Daisy of other days? He asked himself 
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the question as she greeted him with a frank 
cordiality so unlike her old timidity. 

No emotion was perceptible in her calm 
hazel eyes as she held out both hands to 
welcome him home. 

After dinner the Count and Mrs. Mac- 
Gregor, ‘‘ the world forgetting, by the world 
fergot,’”” became absorbed in a game ef 
euchre, and were happily oblivious of the 
fact that their children were amusing them- 
selves out upon the moonlighted veranda 
with a far more dangerous game, where 
hearts are always trumps. 

Kenneth found it hard to believe that four 
years so full of change had passed over them 
since last they sat there together. He no 
longer the idle, haughty man, casting from 
him as worthless the devotion of a pure 
though childish heart; she grewn into a 
dignified, self-possessed woman, not seek- 
ing his love, but rather, from the eminence 
of her rank and proud beauty, seeming 
unattainable to him. 

MacGregor felt the change, and with it 
came a bitter regret, as, taking one of her 
long, golden curls between his fingers, he 
murmured :— 
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“«* Her tresses have the selfsame curl, 
Through rosebud lips you see the pear! ; 
But oh, she’s not the little girl 

I wooed the other day!’ 


‘* Marguerite, why are you pulling those 
daisies to pieces? Do not trust them; they 
are false little prophets, and I can tell you 
much better whether he loves yeu or not.” 

She turned and was about to leave him, 
but he caught sight of her face, rosy with 
blushes, and a blessed hope dawned in his 
heart. 

“* Daisy, dear child, do not go! Where is 
your place if not with me? I must tell you 
how I have loved you these long, weary 
years, and how dark my life has been with- 
out you. Forgive me, darling, all those old 
heart sorrows, and spare me if you can the 
trial of living an unleved, lonely man.” 

The tears made her eyes luminous in the 
moonlight, and he read in their bright depths 
the happy truth that she still loved him. 
She did not turn away from his proffered 
kisses; old scores she had meant to remem- 
ber were forgotten in this great, overpower- 
ing love, and Daisy was indeed won. 


ALMOST COZENED. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Y story will illustrate the imprudence, 

not to say folly, with which men will 

often act when under the influence of some 

controlling passion, such as the expectation 

of great gain. And it will also illustrate 

how men may redeem themselves from the 

consequences of such imprudence or folly by 
prompt and decided action. 

The facts bring me baek no great distance 
in my experience: The great Pennsylvania 
oil fever was then at its height; fabulous 
stories were told of men realizing hundreds 
of thousands by the simplest speculation in 
lands, and many of my friends were convert- 
ing their business into cash, and departing 
for the theatre of financial excitement. The 
fever soon overtook me, and I yielded to it. 
I was at that time the senior partner in a 
large and flourishing country retail store. I 
was thirty-five years old, with a good wife 
and two children. My home was to me the 
most attractive spot on earth, and a month 


before I had determined to go to the oil- 
regions I could not have been persuaded 
that anything in the shape of temptation 
could win me from it. But in this case the 
tempter attacked me at the weakest point. 

“Go now,” my fancy whispered to me, 
‘¢ while there is a chance; this golden har- 
vest will not last long. Venture boldly; put 
in a few thousands and make a cool half 
million; it has been done more than once, 
and you are quite as likely as any one to do 
it again. When you have done this, your 
family as well as yourself will be above all 
the chances and risks of trade, independent 
for life. It is your highest duty to go.” 

I prevailed upon myself te think that this 
was so. I broached my plan to my wife and 
several of my best friends; they all opposed 
it. They reasoned that it was better for me 
to stay here, with a certainty of fair profits, 
than to go into oil speculation and risk all 
that I had. Very true in the abstract, I al- 
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lowed; but I had got myself to thinking that 
I could not fail. No wild, crazy gambler or 
speculator ever expects to lose his money; 
they are continually hoping for good luck, 
and the hope amounts to an expectation. 
So with me. My interest in the business 
was worth fifteen thousand dollars easily; 
on a hurried sale it brought twelve, and in 
order to realize the cash in hand, I was. com- 
pelled to reduce ittoten. These figures will 
show how insane upon the subject I had be- 
come; and yet, my condition was no worse 
than that of hundreds of others. 

With a sad but hopeful farewell to my 
family and friends, I was off for the oil-re- 
gions. I had to pass through Buffalo on my 
way, and there I stopped over one train, to 
get my draft for ten thousand dollars ex- 
changed for a bank certificate of deposit for 
the sameamount. Then, with the certificate 
safely stowed away in the leather bill-book 
which I always carried in my inner breast- 
pocket, I went on to Venango. 

I arrived at one of the new oil-settlements 
in the evening; and after camping down all 
night on the floor of a shanty, for lack of 
better accomodation, I sallied out the next 
morning on a prospecting tour. Whichever 
way my steps turned I saw a crewd, a tumult 
of anxious, eager men like myself, hurrying 
about or gathered around some well where 
was flowing the precious green fluid. Noth- 
ing was talked of or thought of but oil, and 
everybody seemed watching for promising 
speculations. I went about all the day, ob- 
serving the ways of the place, and toward 
night I turned my steps back to the shanty. 
Before I had reached it, my attention was 
attracted to a group of men who stood a few 
rods from my path, and I went out of my 
way to join them. I found they were stand- 
ing about the machinery ofa new well, which 
was pumping a steady stream into a vat. 

‘‘Fifty barrels to-day!” exultingly ex- 
claimed a dapper little fellow, with a huge 
mustache and an unmistakable city cut to 
his clothes. He was standing on the plat- 
form of the derrick, above the crowd, as he 
speke, and seemed to be expatiating upon 
the well. ‘Fifty barrels since sunrise! 
Not a flowing well, to be sure; but the pump 
brings up the oil in a steady stream, and it’s 
my opinion that it’ll last as long as any well 
on the ground.”’ 

‘*Tt’s doing splendidly,” said another man; 
a tall dashing fellow, who was emphatically 
puffing a cigar. 
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**Them’s the two owners of it,” said a 
man at my elbew. 
‘*Good for them,’ another remarked. 

‘* Their fortunes are as good as made.”’ 

I lingered around the place, listening to 
other observations that were made upon the 
well and its lucky owners, and finally re- 
turned to the shanty and lay down on my 
hard bed with a feeling that was something 
like envy. I dreamed all night of oil-wells, 
and awoke in the morning with the resolution 
that I would own an interest in one of them 
before dark. 

As I passed the spot where I had stopped 
the night before, on my way along the pro- 
ductive lands, I walked over to the well 
again. The pumping was going on as before, 
and the oi] came out in great streams into 
the tank. I watched it fora few moments, 
with that kind of fascination which the vic- 
tims ef the oil-mania generally felt, and was 
turning away with a sigh, when my shoulder 
was tapped by one of the proprietors, the 
little fellow who had talked so glibly the 
night before. 

“A pretty good well, sir,” he said. ‘I 
don’t see any reason why it won’t pump like 
this for years.” 

‘¢T should be satisfied with it if I owned 
it,’’ I said. 

Wouldn’t you like to purchase a share of 
it?” he asked, rather coaxingly. 

I looked at his face, with the thought that 
he was quizzing me; but he appeared to be 
perfectly serious. Seeing that I was in doubt 
as to his meaning, he pointed to a printed 
bill posted on the derrick, which I had not 
before seen, although it was in staring capi- 
tals. Without giving the exact contents of 
it, it will be sufficient to say that it offered 
for sale the one-half interest in this well for 
ten thousand dollars; the offer to stand for 
one week only. 

‘* Are you in earnest about this ?” I asked, 
feeling somewhat startled, and somewhat as 
if my chance had come. 

“* Perfectly in earnest, I’m sorry to say,” 
he replied. ‘I’ve tried hard enough to 
avoid it, but I’m driven to it. It is my half 
that is offered, and offered for only a trifle 
over what I have expended here. Ina few 
weeks more I could easily realize ten thou- 
sand dollars out of this oil; but I can’t wait. 
My house and lot in Buffalo are to be sold 
on a mortgage in one week from to-day, and 
I can’t bear to have them sacrificed, as I 
know they will be. The property is worth 
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more than the sum I offer to sell out here 
for; but if I am not there it may sell for one- 
half of it. So you see I must sell this inter- 
est. It grinds me to do it, but for reasons I 
can’t speak of to a stranger; it is better, on 
the whole, for me to lose the fortune that is 
pouring out of this well than my homestead.”’ 

‘Your partner might bring you out,’ I 
suggested. 

‘* And glad enough would I be to do it,”’ 
spoke up the tall man, coming just in time 
to hear my remark, ‘if I had the means. 
But I haven’t. Like poor Fred, he, I’ve 
spent my last dollar in putting down this 
well and getting the machinery torunit. If 
it wasn’t for the good prospect ahead, I be- 
lieve my boarding-house keeper would have 
turned me out two weeks ago. But I’m 
better off than my partner, I’ve only to hold 


. on and gather the geld that’s coming in, 


while he must sell.”’ 


My mind was half made. I walked up to 


the spot where the oil was gushing out of 
the pipe at every stroke of the pump, and 
looked at it as if it were already myown. A 
small crowd had again gathered about, and 
such exclamations as “ great thing,” “ lucky 
fellows,”’ ‘‘ here’s a fortune, sure,” greeted 


my ears. 

‘*¢ Do you think of purchasing about here?” 
one of the owners asked, following me up. 
I answered in the affirmative. 

‘* Then here’s your chance, sure as you’re 
a living man!” the other enthusiastically 
cried. ‘I tell you, sir, there’s no mistake 
about it—this is one of the most promising 
places on the creek, and you’can pump out 
an independent fortune here in a few 
months. If I had the money, I’d not hesi- 


' tate a minute; and as I haven’t, all my in- 


terest in the sale is to help poor Fred out of 
his trouble. I rather like your looks, too, 
and I’d prefer you for a partner than some 
others who have been here looking at the 
well. If you’ve got the cash,” and he looked 
hard at me, ‘‘ you’d better buy.” 

**T have got the cash,” I replied. 

‘Good! You’re just the man for Fred; 
and if you take his offer it’ll be like giving 
you fifty thousand dollars. Come up to the 
office, and let us talk it over; there are too 
many people about here.’’ 

I walked with them to the shanty that 
they occupied, and went in with them, al- 
most persuaded at that moment to make the 
investment! Everything seemed straight 
and honest about the matter; I had seen the 


well and the oil, and there was no chance 
for deception about that, and the man’s rea- 
sons for selling were perfectly satisfactory. 
In fact, I believe I began to have some pity 
for him on account of the hardship of the 
case, and to wish that I had a thousand or 
two more than he asked, to offer him. And 
then the fact that the ether partner—Dick 
was the name that he answered to—was to 
remain and work his interest, was the best 
kind of a guarantee of good faith. 

If I had any lingering doubts or fears on 
the subject when I entered the office, they 
shortly dispelled them. We sat down around 
the rough pine-table, littered over with pa- 
pers. Fred produced some excellent cigars, 
and we sat and smoked, while Fred’s tongue 
ran on describing the profitableness of the 
business. I was satisfied before he had 
talked ten minutes. 

‘¢ Show me your title,”’ Isaid. ‘Satisfy me 
about your rights here, and I’ll buy the one- 
half interest at the terms you offer.” 

They immediately produced a lease of the 
premises for one hundred years, which I ex- 
amined and which was undoubtedly correct. 
I had seen other leases made by the same 
proprietor, and I knew the signature. 

**T den’t mind telling you what that cost 
us,” said Fred, withalaugh. ‘‘ Just twenty- 
five dollars! We took it when there had 
been no oil found within half a mile of here, 
and get it cheap enough, as things have 
happened.”’ 

He asked my name, and in half a minute 
he had filled up a blank assignment on the 
back of the paper and signed it, transferring 
to me his one-half interest im the well and 
lands for ten thousand dellars. He held it 
so I could read it, and I saw that it was 
sufficient. I took out my bill-book and pro- 
duced the certificate. 

“This is payable to my order,” I said. 
**T don’t know how you’re te get the money. 
Who'll identify you?” 

“Let me see,” said Fred, and I laid the 
certificate on the table. “Oh, that’s all 
right!’ he exclaimed, as he read it. “I 
know the officers of that bank, and they'll 
pay me on your indorsement.”’ 

The other partner—my future partner— 
the tall, dashing fellow, came and leaned 
over Fred’s shoulder, and looked at the cer- 
tificate. As he bent his face lower, I saw a 
most sinister smile diffuse itself over his 
countenance. 

Somehow, just at that momentous instant, 
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I could not fix my thoughts on oil and 
money-making and the business before us 
at all. I thought of Emily and the children 
at home, and wondered whether it were bet- 
ter for them that I should part with this 
money 80 easily. I looked at the two men, 
with their flashy finger-rings and breastpins, 
and I did not feel half as much like making 
the bargain as I had a moment before. 

“ Just indorse it to me—Fred Brown.” 

His voice startled me from my abstrac- 
tion. I looked up and saw that he had 
placed the certificate on the table with his 
finger upon it, and was holding out a pen to 
me. 

“ve written the indorsement— Pay to 
the order of Fred Brown,’” he said. ‘“ Just 
put your name under that. But Lord bless 
you, man, what’s the matter? Your face is 
white, almost. You ain’t geing crazy with 
your good luck, are you?” 

They both laughed at this sally. 

““No,”? I said, carelessly. ‘‘ Just let me 
look at the face of that certificate again— 
so!” and with the words I slipped it from 
under his finger. My bill-book lay on the 
table; I quickly placed the certificate in it, 
folded it, and buttoned it up close again in 
my pocket. 

The men fell back in blank astonishment, 
and both speke together:— 

What’s that for ?”’ 

“Dve thought better of it,”” was my reply. 
“T’ve concluded not to buy. You may keep 
your assignment, or give it to some one else. 
The well may be a splendid investment, but 
I think en the whole I’ll not take any stock 
in it.” 

They saw that I was in earnest, and two 
angrier men I never saw. Fred—if that 
was his name—stood glaring at me with the 
expression of a hungry hyena balked of his 
prey; and Dick, the one who had avowed 
that he had no interest in the sale except to 
help his friend, came close up to me and 
shook his fist in my face. 

“You can’t come that game on us, my 
fine fellow!” he growled. ‘This trade is 
all done, and that paper is ours. Hand it 
over,” 

He shook his fist again. Now their con- 
duct confirmed my suspicions. 

“Lock the door, Fred,” said the fellow 
who was menacing me. ‘“‘ We’ll see about 
this pretty quick.” 

“Stop there!” I cried, producing a re- 
Volver, and cocking it, as Fred started for 
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the door. ‘“‘ Lock that door, and I’ll blow 
you through!” 

He did stop, very suddenly. My attitude 
and weapon were what they had not ex- 
pected. 

““T believe you are two great scoundrels,” 
I said. ‘*I have done nothing here yet to 
bind myself to you in any way; and I cer- 
tainly shall not now.” I arose to my feet 
with the pistol in my hand. ‘“‘ Now I am 
going to leave this shanty, and if anyone 
offers to prevent me it will be the worse for 
him. out there!” 

Not a hand was raised; no violence what- 
ever was offered. They stood quietly aside 
while I walked out; and I did not put up my 
pistel until I had put a safe distance be- 
tween myself and them. 

I went straight down to the well and 
found a great commotion in the crowd gath- 
ered there. The pump was still working, 
but the oil had stopped running. By this 
time I was pretty well excited, and mount- 
ing the platform, I secured the attention of 
the crowd, and gave them a brief account of 
my experience with the proprietors of this 
well. They listened with manifestations of 
anger, and when I had done a dozen voices 
rose at once, 

‘ Those fellows owe me five hundred dol- 
lars for work,’’ one cried. 

‘¢ And me two hundred for beard! ” 

‘And me fifty for hoss hire,” etc., etc. 

‘*Let’s find the rascals,” some one sug- 
gested, and a rush was instantly made for 
the shanty. They were ten minutes too 
late; both the men had gone, leaving behind 
them the evidences ef a precipitate flight. 
It was well for them that they were not 
found; their swindled crediters were angry 
enough to soak them in their own vat. 

Some of these creditors attached the prop- 
erty that afternoon, and then the whole 
swindle was exposed. The man in charge 
of the well was one of the victims, and he 
did not hesitate to expose the fraud. As it 
now appeared, the well had not been put 
down more than thirty feet, and, of course, 
not a drop of oil had been reached. Ten 
barrels of oil had been purchased and 
brought on the ground in the night, and this 
was actually kept running through the pipe 
out of the spout, and back again from the 
barrel, by means of concealed pipes. Of 
course the humbug was in hourly danger of 
detection, as the crowd was increasing and 
becoming more curious; hence the haste of 
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the two sharpers in pressing the negotia- 
tion. 

I remained in this vicinity less than 
twenty-four hours after that. I began to 
see that I-was hardly keen enough to cope 
with the rascals of the place, who were 
looking for just such men as myself. Per- 
haps I might have made a fortune if I had 
stayed, but I did not feel like trying. Of 
course I knew that such adventures as these 
were in a large minority, but I began to be 
sick of the place, and thought it best to 
retire with my money in my own pocket, 
while I could. I surprised and gratified my 
friends by my early return, and went back 
into business with the unpleasant thought 
that I had sacrificed about five thousand 
dollars in my haste to try the experiment of 
oil-speculation. Never mind; I have more 


than got it back again, and with it an expe- 
rience which will, I trust, keep me clear of 
all such dangers in the future. 

There is a brief sequel to this true story 
that ought to be told. I visited Auburn 
State Prison a short time ago, and saw the 
convicts at work, clad in their parti-colored 
suits. One of them glanced up as I passed, 
and instantly dropped his eyes again. That 
glance was enough; spite of his close-cropped 
head and costume, I recognized the person 
who has figured by the name of Dick. The 
warden told me that he was in for ten years 
for forgery. Mr. Fred I have not heard 
from, but if he is not in that penitentiary he 
is in some other—or will be. And I don’t 
think it wrong in me to hope that in their 
cases the governor will exercise the pardon- 
ing power very discreetly! 


OTTO OF ROSES. 


OSE oil, or attar, ottar, or—more com- 
monly—otto of roses, is one of the 
most exquisite of perfumes, and, if obtained 
in its pure, unadulterated state, certainly 
one of the best, and withal one of the most 
expensive essences furnished by nature. 
Although greatly appreciated, especially by 
the fair sex, comparatively little is popularly 
known regarding its origin and the condi- 
tions under which it is obtained. 

Otto of roses is prepared in the East, 
especially in India; but it is also largely 
manufactured in Europe. Some rose oil is 
extracted in Southern France; the principal 
place of origin, however, is South Bulgaria. 
When crossing the Balkan Mountains south- 
wards by the only road practicable for vehi- 
cles, the well-known Schipka Pass, of evil 
notoriety since the last Russo-Turkish war 
(1877-78), on account of the fearful loss of 
life which its defence entailed, the traveler 
sees opening out before him the beautiful 
valley of Kasanlik, bountifully provided by 
nature, in which the Bulgarian rose oil is 
prepared. The culture of the rose of South 
Bulgaria—or, as it is now known, Eastern 
Roumelia—extends over nearly one hundred 
and fifty towns and villages, distributed in a 
circumference of from five to six days’ 
journey, and the centre of which is the 


town of Kasanlik, other important towns 
being Karlova, Tschirpan, Stara-Sagora; 
but the valley of Kasanlik proper supplies 
most of the rose oil obtained, and certainly 
the best descriptions of this precious es- 
sence. 

The species of rose mostly cultivated in 
Bulgaria, and used for the manufacture of 
rose oil, is that known as Rosa moschata— 
as arule of light pink color, rarely white, 
and not very full in bloom. The rose oil 
found in the European market mostly comes 
from Southern Bulgaria; the oi] produced in 
the East, and in India especially, being used 
in the land of its origin. The oil derived 
from Rosa provincialis in Southern France 
is also of exceptional quality, but not only 
much dearer than the Bulgarian product, 
but obtained in such small quantities that 
the whole ef it does not cover the wants of 
the districts where it is manufactured. It 
should be mentioned that efforts have been 
made in some parts of Germany to produce 
the oil; but the success attending them can- 
not be called very brilliant, fer it was found 
that at least two thousand pounds-weight of 
rose-leaves, but more frequently double that 
quantity, were required to manufacture one 
pound ef otto of roses. The rose used in 
the production of Bulgarian rose oil is in 
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bleom during May and June. It succeeds 
best on sunny hillsides, covered with a 
sufficient layer of medium loamy soil. The 
rose-bushes when fully grown reach a height 
of six feet, and are planted in rows a foot 
and a half apart at intervals of three feet. 
They must be carefully attended to from 
autumn te the time of the harvest. As a 
rule, rose oil obtained from villages more 
highly situated possesses a higher freezing- 
point and a mere intense but at the same 
time more pronounced smell; whilst the 
product of the lowlands has a lower freez- 
ing-point and a milder, finer aroma, and is 
consequently preferred. These several prop- 
erties of rose oils must consequently be 
blended in order to obtain a quality possess- 
ing the fine aroma and other properties 
inherent in a perfect oil. Great experience 
is therefore needed in manipulating the 
article, and this knowledge is all the more 
requisite when large quantities ef rose oil 
are required. An important factor in the 
success of the rose-oil harvest is the weather 
prevailing during distillation, always sup- 
posing that the rosebuds have not previously 
been injured by frosts, lengthened dry 
weather, or from other causes. If these 


facts are borne in mind, it is apparent that 


itis impossible to fix the price of rose oil 
before or during the time of distillation. 
That can only be settled after the harvest is 
completed, mestly during July, and is ar- 
ranged between the preducer and the 
exporter, after weeks of negotiation. Rose 
oil thrown into the market before that time 
is oil from previous years, generally of less 
value, which it is thus sought to get out of 
hand before the season’s arrivals. 

Cool and rainy weather is the best time 
for distillation, as it prevents rapid bloom- 
ing and thus extends the time of harvest, 
and enables the producer to gather his roses 
gradually, while it increases the yield. The 
state of the weather during distillation is 
of great importance. In the most favorable 
case two thousand pounds of rose-leaves are 
wanted to make one pound of the essence. 
It will be easily understood that in order to 
obtain such large weights of the light leaves 
of the roses, large tracts must be under rose 
cultivation. At the same time a great num- 
ber of distilling apparatus must be employed 
and suitably distributed. The flowers ought 
all to be collected, if possible, before sun- 
tise, so as te retain the ethereal oil, which 
otherwise quickly evaporates if the sun’s 


rays become too pewerful. There have 
been schemes for erecting manufactories of 
rose oil in Bulgaria; but from what has been 
stated, the folly of such attempts is appar- 
ent. As a matter of fact, there is not a 
single establishment of such a nature in the 
whole of Southern Bulgaria, the question of 
expense, long distances, and insufficient 
means of communication, and consequent 
loss of aroma by transport, all operating 
against the erection of rose-oil ‘‘ factories.”’ 
The peasants gather the leaves themselves, 
produce the oil as a kind of domestic indus- 
try, and sell the finished product after the 
harvest. Some exporters pretend that they 
rent the best rose-fields from the owners, so 
as to secure a connection; but this is not 
true. What does happen is this, that re- 
spectable dealers in rose oil make advances 
to peasants upon whose honesty they can 
depend, and thus they are sometimes able 
to secure the finest descriptions of the 
essence; for, as in most industries, there is 
a deal of adulteration going on in the manu- 
facture of otto of roses. Honest producers 
erect their distilling apparatus in the open 
fields; but there are many who distil gera- 
nium oil over rose in carefully secluded dis- 
tilleries, for purposes of adulteration. Of 
course such men are aveided by respectable 
merchants, but still the fact remains that 
much adulterated oil gets into the market. 
Oil or otto of geranium, also called idris oil, 
is produced in India, especially in Surat, by 
distillation of andropogon grasses with water. 

The average annual yield of the Bulgarian 
rose-oil harvest may be taken at between 
three thousand, two hundred and three 
thousand, five hundred pounds. During 
good years, such as 1879 and 1885, it rose to 
over five thousand pounds. In bad seasons, 
owing to frost, hail, or a long spell of hot 
weather and drought, such as the year 1882, 
the production scarcely reaches sixteen hun- 
dred pounds. An exceptionally favorable 
year was 1866, when about six thousand 
pounds of otto of roses were produced. The 
prosperity of a South Bulgarian village or 
town is frequently estimated by the pounds 
of rose oil made there. The finished rose 
oil is taken from the places of production, 
where it is acquired by the exporters, in 
round, flat copper bottles, tinned over, and 
most carefully soldered up. It is still taken 
on the backs of horses or mule over Adrian- 
ople to Constantinople, whence it reaches 
the Eurepean market. 
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DAYLIGHT IN JUNE. 


A SONNET. 
BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


HE balmy zephyrs softly stir the trees, 
And early songsters warble sweetest notes; 
Through the clear air delightful fragrance floats, 
Wafted from all the clover-tufted leas, 
Where, honey-gathering, roves the buzzing bees. 
The cloudless dawn illumes the eastern skies 
With light fresh from the gates of paradise, 
That floods with gold the flower-besprinkled fields! 
How lavishly her stores great Nature yields, 
So manifold and wondrous to the eye; 
Oh, this sweet month is fairest of the year! 
Yet soon we drop our tears upon her bier, 
Nor her bright course old Time swift hurries by; 
Like everything ’neath heaven, June’s loveliness must die. 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


HILE off Nukunau, or Byron’s Island, 


in the barque Cherokee, a white man 
came on board, who said he had been living 
several months among the savages, and was 
anxious to ship in any capacity, to get away 
from them and be once more a civilized 
being. He called himself an Englishman, 
and said that he was left on shore from a 
Sydney whaler. 

_As we were shorthanded, and had a few 
days before “‘ broken ”’ or disrated one of the 
boatsteerers as incompetent, this man was 
shipped to fill his place. He registered his 
name as Abraham Cobbett, and took up his 
qu:rters, of course, in the cabin, as a petty 
officer. 

As he belonged to the waist or second 
mate’s boat, while I filled the same station 
in the chief mate’s, we roomed together, and 
were necessarily thrown much in contact. 
Cobbett could not have been less than forty, 
or nearly twice my age at that time, but still 
in vigorous health, and remarkable for great 
muscular power. He was not a bad roem- 
mate in the main, being quiet and intelligent, 
though at times gloomy and abstracted, and 
always very reticent as to his past life. I 
had observed several times that when relat- 
ing some story, where he was about to men- 


tion the name of a ship or captain, he 
checked himself, hesitated and changed it, 
declaring that he was mistaken; or, at other 
times, evaded mentioning any name, by say- 
ing that he had forgotten it. He was a 
prime seaman, and a quick and ready man 
in his attack upon a sperm whale, as he seen 
had occasion to prove. This last was the 
main point, and was sufficient to have 
covered a multitude of failings, even had he 
been deficient in other respects. So Cobbett 
soon stood high in the estimation of the 
captain and officers, who reposed perfect 
confidence in him. 

As is usual with sperm-whalers when on 
cruising ground, the crew were arranged in 
three divisions, called ‘‘ boat’s-crew-watch- 
es,’’ each being in charge of a boat-steerer, 
while the captain and mates took “ all night 
in.” 

We had met with good success in our 
cruise among the Kingsmill range. Having 
gradually drifted down to the leeward islands 
of the group, we took advantage of the 
westerly monsoon,” so called, which is 
here of short duration, to run back, until we 
again passed Nukunau, and were in a posi- 
to zigzag the old track over again. 

The land was in sight off the lee bow at 
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sundown one fine evening, seven or eight 
miles off. We had again met the regular 
trade winds, light but steady, and had plenty 
of room to pass to windward of it. I had 
charge of the first watch, and called Cobbett 
to relieve me at eleven o’clock. The land 
was then dimly visible, or rather the tops of 
the cocoa-palms, breaking the horizon line 
abeam of us, by a slightly irregular, jagged 
appearance. The coral islands of this group 
are very low, having little or no soil upon 
them, and at a distance the tufts of trees 
only are seen, seeming to grow in the ocean. 

Instead of retiring to my room below when 
relieved by Cobbett, I brought up my blan- 
ket and pillow, and prepared a “ shake- 
down” in the stern sheets of the quarter- 
boat on the cranes. This was nothing un- 
usual for me in that climate. I preferred, 
as a choice of evils, the open night air to the 
hot, stifling quarters under deck. 

Unfurling the boat’s sail, I shook it out 
over the gunwales, as a screen or awning, to 
shield me from the moon’s rays. I was thus 
hidden frem view, unless the edge of the sail 
was lifted up to look under it. Not feeling 
at all sleepy, I had lighted my pipe and lay 
awake smoking a long time. I could hear 
Cobbett’s bare feet pattering as he paced 
fore-and-aft the quarter-deck. After awhile 
the sound ceased, and he appeared te have 
gone forward. In a few minutes I caught 
these words:— 

—* better chance than we’ve got now.” 

“ Never,”’ answered the voice of Cobbett; 
“but we must wait and make sure that Joe’s 
asleep.”? 

But I, Joe, was not asleep, and did not 
mean to be after hearing this. These words 
seemed to be spoken in subdued tones, but 
as the parties stood near the mainmast, the 
sound floated directly down to me. Still, it 
was not, as yet, apprehension of danger that 
kept me awake, but merely a natural curios- 
ity to know what was going to be done. So 
when, after a few minutes, I felt a trembling 
of the boat’s gunwale, I lay quiet and feigned 
sleep. Cobbett lifted the screen and peeped 
inatme. 

He listened a moment to my measured 
breathing, and apparently satisfied that all 
was safe in that quarter, he stepped quietly 
back to the deck. With my curiosity excited 
how te the highest pitch, I listened for the 
‘lightest sound. No word was spoken, but 
Ipresently beeame sensible, by the move- 
ment of the ship, as well as by the difference 


A NARROW ESOAPE. 


I could peep at what was going en in-board, 


of sound as she glided through the water, that 
she was running with a free wind. 

Could the wind have hauled aft, then? I 
ventured to raise myself a little and peep out 
under my awning. A single glance satisfied 
me of the truth. The wind was steady in 
the old quarter, but the ship was nearly be- 
fore it. There was the island looming ahead 
and on each bow, instead of abaft the beam, 
where it should be. A moment’s observa- 
tion made it evident that this change was 
not the accident of a moment, but that the 
ship was being carefully steered in that di- 
rection. She was approaching the land at a 
rate which would put her ashore in an hour 
or little more. 

I knew the man Mec’Intesh, who had re- 
lieved the wheel when my watch was out, to 
be a rough, desperate sort of fellow; in short, 
just the man to be an accomplice of Cobbett 
in case he had really plotted any mischief, as 
I now could not help believing. The few 
words which I had overheard were a key to 
the mystery. ‘‘They would never have a 
better chance than now” to run the ship 
ashore, of course. But the person with 
whom Cobbett was talking had been forward 
near the mainmast when he spoke. I had 
been unable to recognize the voice, but I felt 
tolerably sure that he must have at least two 
companions in his villainy. 

I lay still, considering what was best to be 
done. I wanted to communicate with the 
captain or mate at once, but it might not be 
best to attempt this rashly. Cebbett had 
complete control of the ship for the time 
being, with I knew not how many men to 
back him. They would not, of course, per- 
mit me to pass below if they had any idea of 
my purpose in doing so. They believed me 
to be sleeping soundly, and it was important 
to keep them in that belief until I could 
seize the right moment to act. 

They had not, of course, ventured to 
square in the yards, for this could not be 
done without noise, and would disturb those 
below. The ship could be steered for the 
land with everything braced up sharp, and 
in case the captain or mate should come on 
deck, a movement of the helm would bring 
her to her proper course. It would thus be 
supposed that her falling off was merely the 
result of accident or carelessness of the 
helmsman. 

Too anxious and impatient to remain in- 
active, I silently arranged my screen so that 
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and saw Cobbett with a pistol in his hand, 
which he was capping. He did not seem to 
be satisfied with the fit of the cap, having 
tried several while I was looking at him. 

At this moment I heard the voice of Hiram, 
a boy in Cobbett’s watch, who came along in 
the waist, calling, ‘* Look, Cobbett, see how 
near the land is!’’ Cobbett laid the pistol 
en the scuttle-butt, and hastened forward to 
quiet him. 

I had only to raise myself up and reach my 
body over, and the pistol was in my hand. 
My first impulse was to keep it and rush 
below with it; but I thought I could manage 
better by keeping quiet awhile. If I gave 
the alarm in this way, the mutineers would 
at once shut us up below, and we should 
probably have a bloody fight for the posses- 
sion of the ship, or be snugly caged up when 
she ran on the rocks. 

I took up the drinking-cup, which stoed on 
the scuttle-butt half full of water, and turned 
enough into the muzzle of the pistol to drown 
the charge well. I then drained it out, and 
wiped it carefully outside. All this I could 
do without being seen by Mc’Intosh where 
he stood, under the little hurricane house. 
But had he taken a step, or even leaned for- 
ward, I should have been discovered, and 
obliged to make a rush for it. 

Meanwhile, I heard Cobbett say to the boy, 
‘*Don’t trouble yourself about the land. 
I’ve got charge of the ship, and know what 
I’m about.” 

‘Allright!’ answered Hiram, wheseemed, 
even then, half asleep. ‘I don’t care what 
you do with her. I only thought maybe the 
man at the wheel had let her fall off, and you 
didn’t know it, and ”?—— 

‘* Oh, ne; nothing of the kind. I’m look- 
ing out for her.”’ 

By this time, I presume the boy had 
‘“¢ struck an attitude’? on the barrel of the 
windlass, and, like a true Jack, left all re- 
sponsibility to those who were better paid. 

When Cobbett returned, I had fallen qui- 
etly back to my entrenchments and lay 
watching him. He tried another cap on the 
pistol, which seemed to satisfy him, and 
then concealed the weapon in the breast of 
his shirt, handling it very carefully. I knew 
that he might have pushed it in, muzzle 
foremost, and pulled the trigger; it wouldn’t 
have hurt him. I was quite confident that 
he and his gang had no other firearms. The 
pistol was his own, for I had often seen it in 
his chest. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


His intention was, doubtless, to run the 
barque on the reef at all hazards, but not to 
make use of any violence, unless compelled 
thereto by some interruption of his design, 
If the crashing of her timbers gave the first 
alarm to those below, so much the better, 

I had now resolved to attempt running the 
gauntlet by stratagem. Suddenly throwing 
off the boat’s sail I roused up, yawning and 
rubbing my eyes as if I had just woke. 
Without looking around me, or seeming to 
know or care anything about the course of 
the ship, I gathered up my blanket, pea- 
jacket and pillow in my arms, and thus hold- 
ing the clumsy burden before me, I stepped 
on deck, and, muttering in a sleepy voice 
that ‘‘it was chilly,” I passed on into the 
companion-way and hurried below without 
opposition from anyone. I thought I had 
blinded the conspirators by my apparent 
innocence, but Cobbett was too sharp to be 
easily caught. 

He was, indeed, partially deceived, but did 
not fail to keep watch on me after I went 
below. I threw the bedding into my own 
bunk, and blew out. the tin hanging-lamp 
which was burning, thinking to make it 
appear that I had turned in at once. Wait- 
ing a minute in the dark till I thought all 
was safe, I then darted aft into the captain’s 
stateroom, and touching him with my hand 
he was instantly awake. A whispered word 
only—his ears told him the rest; that the 
ship was off before the wind, and that the 
sullen roar of the breaker on the coral bar- 
rier was already audible, as he turned his 
head up to the little side-light in his berth, 
which stood open. 

I darted across to rouse the mate on the 
other side of the cabin. Slam went the 
doors of the companion-way, the slide was 
drawn over and bolted; then we heard a 
rush towards the body-hatch, which led into 
the steerage. By the hurried, rattling sound 
of a rope they must be lashing it down to 
prevent it being pushed off. We were caged 
for the present. 

‘* Blew out the light! ”’ said the mate, who 
seemed to comprehend the whole affair 
without much explanation. ‘* We’ll have 
the advantage in the dark. I’ve two pistols 
here, ready loaded and in perfect order.” 

‘““We must break out very quick,” said 
Captain Harris, ‘or the ship will be hard 
and fast on the coral reef.”’ 

‘How many are there, Joe, in the 
scrape ?’’ demanded the mate. 
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“TI can’t tell, sir, but I am pretty sure 
there are three, at least. Cobbett, Mc’In- 
tosh and one other, probably Carter.” 

‘“‘ All right; we'll fix ’em out in a few 
minutes. Cobbett’s the whole heart and 
soul of the business. I think I can put him 
through, and the rest are nobody.” 

‘‘ What’s your plan, Mr. Stivers?” asked 
the captain, who, in an emergency of this 
kind, naturally looked to the most energetic 
man on board—in fact, leaned upon him. 
It was evident Stivers could save the ship if 
anybody could. 

‘For you and the rest to get on the stairs 
there, and pretend to be trying to force your 
way out. You will have your arms ready, 
of course, but trust to me to take care of 
Cobbett. His pistol has been wet, and he 
don’t knew it yet. Batter away at the door 
and parley with Cobbett. Keep his atten- 
tion employed, at any rate. Here, Joe, 
come with me.” 

We passed through the door which led 
into the steerage, and the mate seized a long 
board which lay on the heads of the casks. 

“* Here, Joe, take one end!” 

We pushed it through into the after cabin, 
and launched one end out at the stern 
window. 

“Softly, Joe,” said he. ‘* Make all the 
noise you can there on the stairs. Kick the 
doors—fire a pistol—anything! ”’ 

Cobbett was kept fully employed in this 
manner, while he was obliged to have Mc’- 
Intosh at the helm to keep her head on 
shore, and the other man near the steerage 
hatch to guard against a surprise. He sup- 
posed Mr. Stivers.to be operating in that 
direction, as he did not hear his voice with 
the captain and second mate at the cabin 
doors. 

We pushed the stout ash board four or 
five feet out through the window, the outer 
end, of course, inclined upward. 

“Now, Joe,” whispered Mr. Stivers, 
“ride on the long end and keep it down. 
Quick, boy!” 

The mate sprang on the transom, and 
passed through the window out to the end 
ofthe board. He had calculated rightly to 
reach the spare spars which were lashed 
across the stern. With asingle leap he rose 
out of my sight. 

I heard a bitter oath from Cobbett’s lips, 
then the ineffectual snap of his wet pistol, 
followed by the sharp report of the mate’s 
and a heavy fall. Then another fall, as 


Mc’Intosh was knocked sprawling by a blow 
from the mate’s fist—the rattling of the til- 
ler-blocks as the wheel was thrown hard-a- 
port, while, with a kick, the bolt of the 
slide was loosened and we all rushed on 
deck. We had been none too soon, for the 
breakers were frightfully near under our 
lee, while the cocoanut trees appeared al- 
most to tower over our heads in the dim 
moonlight. 

On going forward we found the fore- 
scuttle fast, and the crew in the act of bat- 
tering the top off with sticks of wood used 
as rams. Cobbett, it appeared, had sgnt the 
boy Hiram and another of his watch dewn 
there upon some pretext, and then fastened 
all hands up below. His only object was to 
gain time and prevent interruption until he 
could run the barque on the reef. A few 
minutes more would have done it. 

He was mortally wounded by Mr. Stiver’s 
pistol; but he lived long enough to tell us 
that he meant to destroy the ship, not from 
any ill-will towards the captain or crew, but 
to be revenged upon the owner. He had, 
he said, sailed in the same employ before, 
and the owner had wronged him. He had 
shipped in the Cherokee with this determi- 
nation, knowing that it was not the custom 
of our employer to insure his vessels, and 
that, if wrecked, she would prove a total 
loss. He had not intended any violence 
unless forced to it, but meant to carry out 
his plan at all hazards, and to let us all take 
our chances after the vessel struck. He re- 
fused to tell in what ship he had sailed 
before, or how he had been wronged. 

But the body was identified immediately 
by the captain of another ship, who boarded 
us next day while we were lying with our 
ensign at half-mast, making preparations for 
the burial. 

“His name isn’t Cobbett,”? said he. 
‘“‘That’s Captain Averill, who was master 
of the Falkland. His ship was taken from 
him, you remember, two years ago, for 
intemperance and mismanagement of his 
voyage. The owners sent a man out to the 
Sandwich Islands with full powers to take 
charge of her. Averill has been knocking 
about ever since, and has lived on two or 
three of these savage islands at different 
times. I knew him well.” 

Mc’Intosh and Carter were secured and 
kept 1n irons for a time, but were afterwards 
allowed to go ashore at Onoatoa, another of 
the same group. 
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WINNING THE HEIRESS. 


BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 


CHAPTER I. 


si ND a young woman is possessor of 

all these broad lands—that noble old 
mansion?’’ said Dugald Grey, in a keenly 
interested voice. 

“Of all these, and many a comfortable 
rent income in other counties,’’ answered 
the worthy rector of Ingeborde Terrace, the 
Rev. Theophilus Sternes. 

‘¢ How unequal are the fortunes of this 
world! ”’ sighed Dugald, gazing with envious 
eyes toward the massive stone building, and 
then slowly following with his eye the dense 
green stretch of wooded park down across 
sunny meadows and fertile pasture-land. 

The rector smiled. 

‘* Perhaps we should not find them so 
very unequal after all, Dugald,” said he. 
‘* Miss Ingeborde is entirely alone, with no 
home friends whatever. Think what it 
must be for a young and sensitive spirit to 


be thus left in this mercenary world.” 
‘*She will never lack for friends. 
gold will win her all hearts,” answered the 
young man, quickly. 
‘“‘ That is precisely the most trying part of 


Her 


the matter. She can never feel sure of the 
sincerity of her friends. I am certain that 
she feels keenly her lonely position. You, 
Dugald, ought to pity rather than envy 
her, remembering your own happy family 
group.” 

‘*Humph!”’ said Dugald, ‘“there’s no 
lack for members, certainly—eight children 
in all. Now if we had Miss Ingeborde’s 
income, it would be exceedingly comfort- 
able. The fact is, Mr. Sternes, you preach- 
ers may tell us as much as you please about 
the danger of riches, but the fact remains 
perceptible to all, there’s no happiness or 
comfort without them; and, for my part, it 
wil) be my sole aim to secure my share as 
speedily as possible.”’ 

‘You speak with the thoughtlessness of 
youth,” said Mr. Sternes, gravely. ‘‘ You 
will soon learn wisdom.”’ 

*¢ shall never learn to be contented with 
poverty,” answered Dugald, confidently. 

‘* What sort of a person is Miss Inge- 
borde?’’ asked their companion, who had 


hitherto listened silently to their conversa- 
tion. 

“That is a difficult question to answer. 
Do you mean is she young or old, plain or 
pretty ?”’ 

“To tell the truth, sir, I was not thinking 
of that at all. But is she an intelligent, 
agreeable person? one likely to adorn her 
station, and worthily use her great opportu- 
nities ?”? returned Norman Kirkwood, the 
color rising to his cheeks beneath the 
slightly satirical smile of his cousin Dugald. 

‘* She is a very superior person; one that 
no gentleman could refrain frem respecting, 
and even admiring for her own sterling vir- 
tues, setting aside the attractioas of her 
position and fortune,” answered the Rev. 
Mr. Sternes, warmly. ‘ Ina Ingeborde isa 
remarkable woman. Not one girl in a thou- 
sand would keep her even poise of soul 
amidst the temptations and adulations which 
surround her. I admire her excessively, 
and, I promise you, so will both of you 
young gentlemen.” 

“Shall we see her?’ asked Dugald, 
eagerly. 

‘It is altogether likely. She is kind 
enough to make us very friendly visits, in 
the most informal manner. Mrs. Sternes 
fairly idolizes her, and I warn you will tol- 
erate no unkind criticism.”’ 

Dugald Grey was looking again over to 
the noble mansion and fine estate, and there 
came a sudden gleam into his eye. Half 
unconsciously he straightened up his grace- 
ful figure and smiled. 

A sudden resolution came over him. 
There was the golden opportunity for which 
he had sighed ever since he left college and 
came down to Mr. Sternes to perfect him- 
self in German, that he might be able to 
win an attache’s post through the influence 
of a distant relative, a member of the En- 
glish legation at a German court. 

There was little attraction for his ambi- 
tious mind in the prospect of the intermina- 
ble writing, and forlorn, dingy, foreign 
office; but the salary, he knew, would be 
exceedingly acceptable, inasmuch as his 
father’s decided voice still rung in his ear, 
repeating as he had done at parting:— 
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‘‘T will see you through with Mr. Sternes, 
Dugald, and then you must shift for your- 
self. There are Tom and Mark coming 
along, and Jenny must have an outfit, and 
positively, I can do nothing more for you.”’ 

What hinders me from winning this 
great heiress? Iam not ill-looking. I can 
make myself agreeable in any society. I 
will be fascinating. If I could win this Miss 
Ingeborde, my troubles would be ended. 
That great fortune—that noble estate! It 
is worth the trial!’’ soliloquized Dugald 
Grey, a flush on his cheek, an eager enthu- 
siasm kindling his handsome face, as he 
turned his eyes slowly and reluctantly from 
the stately mansion, and fixed them on the 
rector’s face, 

‘You say she is young, this Miss Inge- 
borde; but I suppose so brilliant a prize is 
already spoken for.”’ 

Mr. Sternes smiled again. 

‘* How desperately disappointed you would 
be if I should confirm your assertion! No, 
Dugald, Miss Ingeborde is not engaged; she 
still remains the brightest prize in the mat- 
rimonial market.” 

Dugald walked along in silence, trying to 
hide the sudden exhilaration of his spirits, 
and presently strolled away and left his 
companions to return without him to the 
picturesque cottage occupied by the reetor. 

“Well, Norman, what do you say to this 
new plan of your cousin’s? It is easy 
enough to read bis design. My fair patron- 
ess must beware. There will be determined 
siege laid upon her arrival; perhaps you, 
likewise, will enter the lists.” 

Norman Kirkwoag’s lip curled a little. 

“No, sir, not I. My wife shall not stoop 
to raise me to her own sphere. Love is 
something too precious, in my estimation, 
to be weighed with gold. Though I should 
find her everything that my fancy pictures 
for its ideal, though she were won to love 
me,an inseparable barrier would still rise 
between us in this great fortune of hers.’’ 

“So you are not of Dugald’s mind. 
Riches are not the highest aim with you, 
and you can find your happiness without 
them. You are a wonderful fellow, Nor- 
man!’’ and Mr. Sternes fixed his keen, 
penetrating, but kindly eyes upon the young 
man’s face. 

Norman Kirkwood looked up into his face 
with an eagle gleam in his dark eye. 

“T am afraid, sir, that 1 hardly deserve 
that compliment. I certainly have very 


strong hopes ef winning a competence, if 
not a fortune. But not by means of mar- 
riage. I must earn it for myself, if I ever 
gain my desire.”’ 

‘** My best wishes for your success,’’ said 
Mr. Sternes, warmly; and he added a me- 
ment after, ‘‘I am not sure that I can say 
the same for your cousin. Ina Ingeborde is 
too noble and grand agirl to be given lightly 
to one who has not been thoroughly tested.”’ 

‘*Tf she is such a character as you de- 
scribe, she will fathom his arts and read his 
motives.” 

‘*Tam not so sure,’”’ replied the rector, 
slowly. ‘*The most superior women fail 
there. He is very handsome, and remark- 
ably pleasing in his manners. And Miss 
Ingeborde, 1 know, is a keen lover of 
beauty in every form. I should be sorry to 
wreck so noble a heart as hers!” 

‘* How highly you think of her. I should 
like tosee Miss Ingeberde—at a respectful 
distauce,’’ he added, a moment after. And 
then Norman Kirkwood walked into the 
private study allotted to his cousin and him- 
self, and taking up a book soon forgot the 
subject. 


Not so with Dugald Grey. He walked for 


hours within view of the stately roof and 
carefully kept grounds of Ingeborde Ter- 
race, building grand air-castles, reveling in 
intoxicating visions; and the longer he 
dwelt upon it, the more positive and certain 
seemed to him these new and dazzling 


hopes. He came back at last to his German 
with disgust and weariness. How stale and 
undesirable looked the most favorable view 
of the plans he had hitherto discussed. 
Such a life would be intolerable; it should 
not be his fault if he did not escape from it. 
This richly-dowered heiress should lift him 
out of the common dust; with her fair hand 


. he should gain all the prizes of life. 


The idea took morbid possession of all his 
faculties. He had asickly distaste for any 
other thought. His sole aim and desire was 
in some way to gain an introduction—to find 
opportunity and excuse for appearing in the 
presence of Miss Ingeborde. 

The rector watched his dreamy eyes and 
absorbed face with grave, though somewhat 
satirical, looks, and sighed a little when his 
wife said gayly at the tea-table:— 

‘* There’s a great stir up at the Terrace. 
I think Sir Eustace Belmont must be com- 
ing down from town with his ward. Our 
dear Miss Ingeberde! How I long to see 
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her! Her visits make the holidays of one 
year.”’ 

‘* Will she come here immediately?” 
asked Dugald, looking up hastily. 

‘*T don’t believe she will stay long away,” 
replied the little woman, with a proud, well- 
satisfied smile. 

Dugald left the table; and only returned 
as Mrs. Sternes was setting back her work- 
stand, and tidying up the reom for the 
nightly exit. 

‘¢ There’s a large coach down the avenue 
at the door of the lodge, Mrs. Sternes,’’ he 
said, eagerly. 

‘‘They’ve come, no doubt. I meant to 
run over and ask the housekeeper, but it’s 
pretty evident the family are here. It’sa 
little earlier than usual, but that may be on 
Sir Eustace’s account. So I shall see Miss 
Ingeborde in the morning. How delight- 
full” 

Dugald did not venture to echo her words 
in audible voice, but his heart responded as 
enthusiastically; and in the morning he 
dressed himself with unusual care, took his 
book, and lounged out into the front arbor, 
from whence he not only had obtained a 
good view of the entrance, but was himself 
quite conspicuous to any passer-by. 

Norman, with his high boots and in his 
shooting dress, came striding down the 
walk. He came to a short pause as his eye 
fell upon the graceful attitude and carefully 
arranged toilet of the occupant of the arbor, 
and then burst into a laugh, while he called 
out:— 

‘*T was coming to find you, and ask your 
company on a good tramp through the 
woods. You ceuld finish up the herbarium 
for your sister Jenny in such fine order, 
Dugald. But I see I may spare the invita- 
tion. You are in party dressing awaiting a 
distinguished arrival. 
day; for my part I would rather face an 
army or climb a mountain than wait there 
to see, and be seen, by the magnificent Miss 
Ingeborde! I’m off for the woods.” 

He swept a mock bow and hurried off. 
An angry flush rose to Dugald’s cheek. 

Stupid fellow! muttered he. Nature 
meant him for one of the plodders. He has 
no ambition to rise above the clods. He 
would not stoop to pick up a diamond, though 
it were lying at his feet. However, he 
needn’t complain. It would be disagreeable 
if he were tointerfere in this matter. Not 
that it would seriously disconcert me, only 


I wish you a pleasant - 


that careless way of his might divert her 
attention. Let him laugh at me as he will; 
I don’t care, so long as he takes himself out 
of the way.” 

Dugald lounged away the whole forenoon 
in the arber, turning over the leaves of his 
book in a listless fashion, glancing continu- 
ally over his shoulder toward the gate, until 
he was likely to get a twist in his neck. 

But there was ne roll of wheels, no sound 
of footsteps on the walk, only the murmur 
of the bees, busy in his garden plat. But 
for the irritation of suspense, he would have 
fallen intoaslumber. Twice he threw down 
his book and rose to his feet, muttering, im- 
patiently :— 

‘*Pshaw! what a simpleton Iam! I will 
go back to the house.” 

But some powerful spell held him captive. 

‘* Tt is so late she must come soon. If fate 
will only order the breeze to seize her scarf, 
her hat, her handkerchief, that I may rush 
out to the rescue.” 

And so he sank back and waited another 
interminable hour. The roll of wheels, the 
quick stepping of fleet hoofs, a veritable 
drawing up of a regally appointed carriage 
at the rector’s gate, rewarded him at length. 
His heart beat quickly, his eyes sparkled, 
Dugald hastily seized his book. 

Miss Ingeborde at last! The driver opened 
the door, and a tall, well-dressed lady de- 
scended and walked slowly up the walk. 
Dugald was too pre-occupied and absorbed 
in his own appearance to be vexed that the 
veil hid the lady’s face. With his white 
fingers idly clasping the book, and his fine 
eyes lifted in apparent innocent uncon- 
sciousness, Dugald awaited her near ap- 
proach. She turned toward him, naturally 
enough, and exclaimed :— 

“*O Mr. Sternes, is it you?”’ 

And then fell back a step or two, aware of 
her mistake. Here was the longed-for oppor- 
tunity. Dugald flung down his book, bowed 
in the most respectful and gallant manner, 
and putting on a look meant to be thor- 
oughly fascinating and irresistible, an- 
swered :— 

“TI will find Mr. Sternes. I shall be 
happy to be of service to you. My name is 
Dugald Grey; I am reading German with 
Mr. Sternes.’’ 

The lady bowed and smiled, and putting 
back her veil, showed a fair, aristocratic 
face, not quite so young, however, as Dugald 
had been led to expect. 
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But what matter for that! ’’ thought he, 
while with that same bright smile he 
opened the door for her; “the fortune she 
brings is in no wise diminished.” 

Mrs. Sternes had been made aware of the 
approach of her visitor, and came forward 
at once, with an air of flattered perturbation, 
and set out the easy-chair. 

‘‘ Ah, Lady Sophia, I am honored by this 
early visit. I was not certain that your 
ladyship had arrived at the Terrace.” 

‘¢We came on from Wharnley Park last 
evening. Miss Ingeborde wished me to call 
on you and say that she should come along 
sometime this week.” 

‘Then she has not yet arrived?” 

““No, she insisted upon being set down at 
May Mornington’s to spend a few days. 
They were girls at school, you know. Dear 
Ina has strange whims, but we try to gratify 
them.”? 

‘‘Lady Sophia, allow me to introduce a 
young gentleman who is reading German 
with my husband. Mr. Dugald Grey, Lady 
Belmont.” 

Dugald had penetration enough to under- 
stand that it was very judicious to propitiate 
the friends of the heiress, and he devoted 
himself with as much empressment as possi- 
ble to the entertainment of the aristocratic 
lady, who made him happy by a gracious 
invitation to come and help Sir Eustace look 
after the neglected game in the park. 

“But I wish it had been Miss Ingeborde 
herself,” he murmured, in a tone of disap- 
pointment, as he returned from gallant at- 
tendance upon the departing carriage. 


CHAPTER Il. 


ORMAN KIRKWOOD, stalking away 
through the woods with his gun on his 
shoulder, and his specimen box swung 
under his arms, met with an adventure like- 
wise, although it was made up of humbler 
materials than a grand carriage and an aris- 
tocratic lady of fashion. 

He had cressed a piece of wood skirting 
the foot of a rocky height, and was on a by- 
road leading from the highway, jogging 
leisurely along, pausing now to bend over 
some delicate wild-flower, and again, with 
entranced ear, standing motionless, drink- 
in the wild melody of some shy songster 
pouring ont his jubilant glee from a distant 
tree-top. He was a keen lover of nature, 
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and there were many fine-toned voices whis- 
pering delicious secrets from rock and tree, 
from tiniest flower and moss and fern, to 
him alone. The birds sang instructive les- 
sons, the rivulets babbled gleefully, but not 
without meaning for his sympathetic ear. 
Soil and turf, rocky strata and gray bowlder, 
were 80 many open pages written over with 
fairy-like legends for his delighted eyes. 
Perhaps, because there were so few human 
ties to claim his affections, this ardent but 
reticent soul turned the more fondly and 
enthusiastically to nature. He enjoyed this 
retired by-read for its wildness and seclu- 
sion, and walked on gayly, sometimes whis- 
tling chords shrill, but clear and sweet, and 
again shouting forth some wild song with 
boyish abandon. 

He had made no attempt to use his gun. 
In truth, he was not a genuine lover of the 
sport. It was half the force of habit that, 
on these long rambles to which he treated 
himself, he took his gun on his shoulder. 
Many a time, in some sheltered nook, fra- 
grant with the breath of pine trees, and 
damp with the velvety carpet of feathery 
moss, across and among which the glisten- 
ing leaf and brilliant fruit ef the partridge 
berry trailed and entwined, as threaded in 
by the shuttle of a brownie,—many a time, 
as he pushed his way into such a hermit 
spot, a great whirr arose from the branches, 
and while the cunning mother crept along 
almost under his feet, feigning all sorts of 
identities that her brood might escape un- 
molested, Norman stood quietly, forbearing 
even to touch a dry limb beneath his feet, 
to start the timid creatures, and allowed the 
whole brood of plump partridges to escape 
him; which trait is quite enough to prove 
him no sportsman. 

And now, with gun on his shoulder, sing- 
ing at the very top of his voice, he turned 
an abrupt curve of the narrow road, whose 
bending birches almost formed an arched 
roof, and came upon a little scene which 
arrested at ence his careless singing and his 
long strides. There, a little withdrawn from 
the dust of the road, standing on the fresh 
green of the bank, with a long, forked stick 
in her hand, was a tall but slender figure, 
quietly dressed in a gray riding-dress, with a 
pale, but spirited, resolute face turned 
towards him. She just lifted her eyes and 
dropped them again to the ground, upon 
which the forked stick, held down with des- 
perate strength by two shapely hands, con 
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fined what seemed te be a convolution of 
yellow and black stripes of velvet, lit now 
and then by a forked vein of fire. 

‘¢ Will you help me, please ? ”’ said a clear, 
even-toned voice. 

‘*Good heavens! It is a rattlesnake!” ex- 
claimed Norman, and with a bound was by 
her side. 

‘* Be careful. If you can, seize the stick 
without letting him escape. My arms and 
wrists are desperately tired. I began to 
wonder what would be the end, if I were to 
stand here like a stene until my strength 
was gone, and the reptile became the Neme- 
sis of my doom, in punishment for my 
temerity in attacking him.” 

She said this in quiet tones, but her eyes 
were a little strained and her cheek feverish. 

Norman said nothing, but laid down his 
gun, and began looking around him for a 
heavy stone to throw upon the writhing 
folds. 

‘¢ What do you intend?” 

‘* I should like te shoot the creature, and 
I want a rock that will keep him from’ stir- 
ring, if you can hold him a minute longer.”’ 

** Are you a good marksman ?’’ asked the 
young lady, lifting her clear, dark eyes 
again to his face. 

Pretty fair,’’ answered Norman. 

‘¢Then I will hold the stick, and you may 
shoot now.” 

He could not refrain from an admiring 
smile, though he said, resolutely :— 

“No, indeed; I could not sheot steadily. 
After all, there is noneed. I will draw him 
further eut of the grass and shoot him while 
he attempts to escape.” 

As he spoke he laid his hands steadily on 
hers, and grasped the stick. She slid from 
under his her icy cold fingers, and with a 
low ejaculation of thanksgiving, stepped 
back. It required dexterous management. 
A single slip of the stick, and that fiery, 
poison-tipped fang would be buried in his 
flesh. But it was safely accomplished. The 
young man drew the writhing reptile into 
the dust of the road, and then seized his 
gun. A flash and a roar, and the hideous 
folds straightened out stiffly. 


** Will you come and see the rattles? He. 


was an old fellow,’’ said Norman, as coolly 
as if he were discussing the merits of a 
lovely flower, while he took out his knife. 
**T don’t care to look; but I think I should 
like the rattles. I was not aware before how 
completely I was worsted in the encounter I 


rushed upon with such bravado. I think I 
shall see those hideous, velvety folds, and 
that vibrating, flame-like tongue before me 
for many a day to come.”’ 

And she shuddered and turned her face 
away. Then she laughed. 

‘“‘There’s no telling how my adventure 
had ended, but for your opportune appear- 
ance. I think my arms would have failed 
me. I had an insane fear that the creature 
would get into a position to fasten his eye 
upon me, I knew in that case my nerves 
would give way. Well, there is a useful 
lesson in all vicissitudes. This has shown 
me hew much more incompetent I really am 
than I supposed. I was out riding, anda 
vicious horse refused to come this way. 
Had he been my own I should have con- 
quered him. As it was, I left him te go his 
own way. I would not change my route for 
his stubbornness; I sent him back by the 
groom to his stable, and declared my will- 
ingness to walk. You see, I counted too 
strongly on my own powers. I am properly 
humbled and humiliated now. And it isa 
long way to Ingeborde Terrace.”’ 

There was a playful smile, and an ingenu- 
ous, appealing look in the eyes, accompany- 
ing this speech, which made Norman Kirk- 
wood answer hastily :— 

“‘T shall go precisely in that direction, 
and shall be glad to ward off any further 
danger.” 

‘* But your face was turned from it,” she 
said. 

“To be sure; but I was waiting for any 

«trifle to turn me about. So you belong at 
Ingeborde Terrace ? 

He said this carelessly, for he had already 
settled the matter in his mind, after a sec- 
ond glance over the medest, unassuming 
dress. 

‘* Of course she is none of the fine people, 
but some one employed by the aristocratic 
Miss Ingeborde. But she is a true, refined 
gentlewoman, whatever her occupation,” 
thought he. 

‘““Yes, I live at the Terrace now for @ 
little while,” replied the young lady, steal- 
ing a glance into his face. 

‘Do tell me about that wonderful Miss 
Ingeborde, for I shall never know anything 
myself. I should fly from her approach as 
from a pestilence.”’ 

‘And why, I pray you? I have good 
authority for saying that she is a civil, well- 
disposed person.”’ 
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‘‘ Oh, I dare say; I am prepared to grant 
all that. Mrs. Sternes is forever sounding 
her praises. But she is a great heiress, and 
I should never dare venture into her pres- 
ence, because I sheuld expect she would 
think I was laying some snare to win her 
favor. Iam exceedingly democratic in my 
ideas, and I have a whelesome horror of 
fortune-hunting, and no knack at adulation 
and flattery. So I shall shun all possible 
chances for bringing me into her presence.” 

And perceiving an amused smile on her 
face, he rattled en:— 

‘“* Do you know I have run away from her 
now? Mrs. Sternes is looking for her at the 
rector’s cottage.” 

“You live here, then ?”’ 

“ For a little time. He is helping me to 

fit for an honorable and useful place in the 
world, which I am to earn for myself by- 
and-by.” 
*“ Miss Ingeborde didn’t come out at all 
last night, so the good lady of the rector will 
wait in vain, and you have run away use- 
lessly. But I assure you there is no need 
of your avoidance. She is not so foolish as 
some fine ladies.” 

“You like her. Perhaps you are a chosen 
confidante.”’ 

“Something like it; she is very kind to 
me. I owe to her that lam spending this 
season here at the Terrace.” 

“T like her for that. One can judge by 
the companions any one choeses of their 
own character. I think better of Miss Inge- 
borde that she appreciates and values you.”’ 

‘‘ And what more do you know of me than 
of Miss Ingeborde ®”’ asked the young lady, 
with an arch smile. 

“T have seen you!” replied Norman, 
promptly. ‘‘I know that you are brave and 
steady, and true-hearted—and,”’ he added 
hesitatingly, ‘‘ I think you are not rich.” 

She smiled again, a little sadly. 

“Are you so afraid of riches? But you 
are right; [am not rich—no, I am not rich 
am poor.”? 

“T like you for it,’? answered Norman. 
“Had you been the great and wealthy Miss 
Ingeborde I should have hurried off.’’ 

‘“* What, and left her to the mercy of the 
rattlesnake ? 

“No, not precisely that. But do not 
think I should have spoken a word beyond 
monosyllables. And then again, how could 
itbe? She would net be found here in this 
lonely road, without attendants.” 


WINNING THE HEIRESS. 


“Well, Lam not sorry it is my humble 
self instead. I am glad to make original 
acquaintances; so to save your alarm, I 
must introduce myself as Miss Jane 
Apthorp, the humble cempanion of the 
heiress.”’ 

‘*T am very glad to meet you. Will you 
have the rattles for a trophy? And shall 
we take a cool, shady path through the 
fields, instead ef along the highway? I 
know every inch of the ground, notwith- 
standing my short stay in these parts; and I 
am Norman Kirkwood.” 

‘¢The fields, by all means. I think you 
will be able to show me concealed treasures 
of which my careless eyes have never 
dreamed, Mr. Kirkwood. You have a spec- 
imen box, I see.”’ 

“To be sure. And there is a curieus 
fellow in it. I found him on a sassafras 
leaf; I’m taking him home to find out some- 
thing about his relatives, and his way of 
living.” 

It was a pleasant walk, and I think neither 
of them was particularly delighted when the 
tall chimneys and stately walls of Ingeborde 
Terrace appeared through the epening trees. 

‘* Now I must take leave of you. I should 
never dare to venture into the chance of 
meeting the heiress,” said Norman, lifting 
his hunter’s cap from his head with a bew 
almost as graceful as his cousin could have 
given to Miss Ingeborde herself. 

Miss Apthorp smiled, while she re- 
turned :— 

“There is no danger; I told you she had 
not yet arrived. I am sent forward te an- 
nounce her coming, and to make ready for 
her. They put me on a horse and gave me 
a groom that I might arrive here in respect- 


able shape. But you see fate ordained 
something different.” 

‘Tam not disposed to be angry with the 
unruly animal, if, indeed, you are not 
fatigued with this long ramble,” said Nor- 
man, earnestly. 

The clear, dark eyes of Miss Apthorp 
smiled back to his. 

‘On the contrary, I was never more 
fresh and exhilarated. lt has been like a 
peep into the jewel casket of nature. You 
have a great gift alike to observe and ex- 
plain. I have enjoyed it beyond any other 


walk this season.’’ 

**If you would not censider it rude in me 
to ask,’”’ began Norman, and paused, a little 
embarrassed. 
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“Speak on. I promise to be gracious.” 

“There are so many charming walks in 
this romantic country. These ferns I was 
telling you about, and the lichens—I could 
show you such fine specimens; and it is such 
a treat to have a sympathizing companion! ”’ 
said Norman, fixing his eyes pleadingly 
upon her fair, quiet face. 

“T hope it is not far. I should be very 
glad to go, if Miss Ingeborde can spare me,”’ 
replied she promptly, with a freedom from 
false prudishness which raised her in his 
estimation. ‘I can bring little Theo Sternes 
with me. The boy has a gipsey love for the 
woods.” 

‘“‘T thank you so much! I will look over 
my minerals, and see how much of a collec- 
tion we might obtain in these parts. A few 
walks would enrich us amazingly.”’ 

She did not seem to notice this assumption 
of an indefinite continuation of the acquaint- 
ance and a series of walks, but answered, 
quietly :— 

“Theo and I will be ready Saturday, 
somewhere on this road, just out of sight of 
the Terrace, quite early, if you like; and we 
shall bring ample accommodations for speci- 
mens. Good-day,sir. I thank you for your 
welcome services, and for these! ” 

She playfully held up the rattles, and 
walked on towards the Terrace. Norman 
Kirkwood watched her pass threugh the 
rear gateway, and presently disappear 
through the door at the side entrance. 

‘* A nice girl,” said he, mentally, as he 
turned his own steps towards the rector’s. 
“* Just such a woman as one can enjoy and 
appreciate—none of your silly, sentimental 
dolls, nor your haughty, imperious belles. 
A clear-eyed, warm-hearted, sensible girl; I 
wonder if she knows what a fortunate cir- 
cumstance it is that she is poor? Were she 
in the place of her patroness, how many of 
these sweet and winning graces would be 
lost! Iam so thankful I went out to avoid 
Miss Ingeborde! ” 


CHAPTER III. 


UGALD GREY was restless and irri- 

table the next day, and Mr. Sternes, 

in despair of bringing his absent wits to the 

subject, summarily ejected him from the 
study. 

** Away with you, in search of your 

senses!” said he. And Dugald put on a 
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glossy beaver, took his cane, and sauntered 
off—towards Ingeborde Terrace, of course. 

He wondered feverishly had the fair mis- 
tress arrived yet, and started forward eagerly 
when the phaeton canie rolling forth from 
the avenue gate. 

Lady Sophia was riding-out with Sir 
Eustace. Dugald took off his hat and bowed 
with the utmost deference. Her ladyship 
touched the check-rein, and when the driver 
checked his horses, beckoned fer Dugald to 
approach. 

The young gentleman hurried forward, 
and was introduced to Sir Eustace Belmont, 
a stiff, frigid, pompous man, who seemed to 
think he carried all the dignity and nobil- 
ity of the United Kingdom on his own 
shoulders. 

He did not share her ladyship’s admiration 
for the graceful, handsome young gentle- 
man, and when he learned that Dugald was 
simply a German scholar at the rector’s, his 
salutation was somewhat frigid, and con- 
sciously condescending. 

“Tll send that surly bear to the right 
about just as soon as I am master here,” 
thought Dugald Grey, as he drew back with 
a bright crimson spot on either cheek, while 
the carriage rolled away. 

Just then a servant came lounging for- 
ward with a pruning-knife in his hand. 
Dugald began a conversation, and presently 
inquired when the mistress of the Terrace 
was expected. 

‘‘She came this morning,” answered the 
man, with a glance of surprise at his igno- 
rance of the important fact. 

Dugald’s heart gave a great bound; he 
seemed to have his hand already upon the 
golden prize. He turned his eyes wistfully 
upon the great heuse. Oh, for an excuse to 
penetrate to her presence! He decided to 
reconsider his antipathy for Sir Eustace, and 
adreitly drew from the servant a good ac- 
count of that gentleman’s peculiarities. He 
guessed rightly the aristocrat’s weak point, 
and resolved to humor it at their next meet- 
ing, with such dexterous skill that he should 
win a voluntary invitation to share his sport 
in the park, and thus win freedom of access 
to the drawing-room. 

‘Does Miss Ingeborde ride out herself 
very often?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes, indeed; and of a truth, it’s by 
herself. Jem, the groom, follows near 
enough to look out for her, but she keeps by 
herself and takes all sorts of paths. She’s 
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not at all like other fine ladies, sir; but she’s 
the best mistress ever was.” 

‘Will she ride to-day? What time, I 
wonder? Perhaps she will visit Mrs. 
Sternes.”’ 

‘‘Can’t say, sir. There was some sort of 
message sent just now.” 

‘“‘T think I must hasten back,” said Du- 
gald, and lost no time in reaching a spot 
from which he could command a view of 
either residence, where he spent the entire 
morning, and came back sulkily at dinner- 
time, to learn that Mrs. Sternes had gone 
out by the rear gate and spent a long hour at 
the Terrace with Miss Ingeborde, who had 
a little cold and headache. 

The days slipped on into weeks, and still 
Dugald was baffled by what he believed an 
extraordinary combination of circumstances. 
Miss Ingeborde was still ailing, and kept 
very closely at the Terrace. Sir Eustace 
had softened a little beneath Dugald’s per- 
severing attempts whenever they chanced 
to meet, but had not thawed enough to give 
the lenged-for invitation. My lady Sophia, 
to be sure, was always gracious; but Dugald 
scarcely ventured to be bold enough to call 
on her. He had eagerly proffered his ser- 
vices for any errand Mrs. Sternes might 
send him, but the worthy little weman had 
not seen fit to make use of him. 

The peor fellow was well-nigh in despair; 
and yet his hopes were never more fever- 
ishly eager and intense. Day by day it grew 
a more desperately desirable thing, whose 
failure would ruin all his happiness. He 
haunted all the avenues leading to the Ter- 
race, inspired by a vague expectation ef see- 
ing the lady ride forth, like some enchanted 
princess, pursued by a wild beast or dragon, 
to be rescued by the prowess ef his brave 
right arm. 

Once, as he was leaning over an ivy- 
draped wall, watching the regular, vigorous 
strokes of a wood-cutter, the man nodded in 
the direction of the great house, and said:— 

‘Yon is Miss Ingeborde. Den’t you see 
her horse saddled, there at the doer? She’s 
akind lady. You'll see her stop and givée 
me a good-morning, in that sweet voice of 
hers; she never fails. See, the groom is 
putting her up to the saddle.” 

Dugald Grey’s eye was exultant. 

“T shall see her! this opportunity shall 
not be lost! I will manage te get speech 
With her, though I am obliged to frighten 
the horse for the sake of rescuing her!” he 
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repeated, mentally, and took as graceful an 
attitude as possible. 

On came the regular footfalls of the herse, 
and in a moment, over the boughs of the 
trees showed a jaunty hat and dancing 
plume. Was it an accident that, with the 
handkerchief he drew from his pocket, Du- 
gald allowed an unfolded letter to be dropped 
to the ground, and caught in a moment 
longer by the fresh breeze and tossed to and 
fro along the road ? 

On came the fair equestrienne, and follow- 
ing some distance behind was the groom. 
Dugald’s wary eye took heed of the paper, 
and blessed the fresh puff of air which 
wafted it directly before the swiftly-advanc- 
ing animal. Of course the spirited horse 
shied and then reared, and the fair rider 
gave a little cry. 

Dugald leaped forward, seized the bit, 
and brought the trembling creature to a full 
stand; then, hat in hand, he stood before 
the lady, congratulating himself upon being 
able to render this slight service. He knew 
he looked like a young hero, standing there 
with his flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, 
and his erect, graceful form. He read on 
the lady’s face her admiration, and his heart 
exultantly cried out, “‘ At last, at last, you 
have won your desire!” 

The lady was young and quite pretty. 
She smiled and blushed, and then smiled 
again, as she bent down from the saddle. 

** How can I thank you enough? Miss 
Ingeborde assured me that Bess was gentle, 
or I should never have ventured; for I am 
but an indifferent rider.” 

‘*Miss Ingebordel’’ stammered Dugald, 
his chagrin and disappointment quite de- 
stroying his self-possession. ‘“‘I thought 
you were Miss Ingeborde! ”’ 

“T? Oh, no, indeed! How odd that you 
should have thought it!” responded the 
lady, laughing merrily. 

The groom here came galloping up, and 
bowing, Dugald silently retreated to the 
wall. He could net utterasingle word at 
first, he was so cheked with mortification 
and impotent rage. But finally he asked, 
shortly and angrily:— 

‘* Who was that woman? You saidit was 
Miss Ingeborde, but it was not.” 

‘Sure enough, I was mistaken!” replied 
the wood-cutter, pausing with uplifted axe 
in the act of striking a blow. ‘‘ It was her 
horse, you knew; but the rider was the girl 
who lives with her, the—what do they call 
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it? companion, I believe. She’s a pretty 
thing, though, is Jane Apthorp, and it's a 
grand place for her.” 

“The companion!” muttered Dugald, in 
unutterable disgust, and went hurrying to 
the rector’s cottage as fast as his feet would 
carry him. 

This was a fair specimen of the succeeding 
weeks and months. Whether the worthy 
rector and his wife suspected the state of 
feverish discontent, of alternate hope and 
disappointment which filled the mind of the 
young man, couldn’t be guessed from their 
looks or behavior. But then, towards the 
close of the summer, something like three 
months after her arrival at the Terrace, one 
afternoon Dugald exclaimed, with suppressed 

on:— 

‘*¢ T should like to know, Mrs. Sternes, if we 
are ever to be favored with a sight of the 
great lady of the place? I thought Miss 
Ingeborde came often to see you. I should 
imagine she was a nun, by the seclusion in 
which she keeps herself. Ihave had but a 
distant glimpse of her—quite too distant te 
make eut her features.”’ 

He spoke in such a tone of injured virtue, 
that Mrs. Sternes burst into a laugh. 

‘¢ Miss Ingeborde has really made an ex- 
traordinary recluse of herself. But you don’t 
consider the delicate health, of which she 
has never before had opportunity to com- 
plain.” 

‘¢ One would suppose even a confirmed in- 
valid might ride over to see you this charm- 
ing weather. I am half inclined to think 
you were laboring under a hallucination 
when you told us about her frequent visits 
here,”’ returned Dugald, peevishly. ‘ The 
most I have seen which approaches to friend- 
liness is the visit, every other morning, of 
that gray-robed ‘ companion ’ of hers.” 

“Speak reverently, if you please, when 
you mention Miss Apthorp. She is a very 
exemplary and levable girl. Ask Mr. Kirk- 
wood if she is not.’’ 

Norman Kirkwood put down his book at 
this roguish appeal from Mrs. Sternes, and 
somehow there was a heightened color on 
his cheek, as he replied:— 

“ Ihave a great deal of respect for the lady, 
certainly.” 

“‘T should think so!’’ retorted Dugald, 
contemptuously. ‘I never stray over to the 
grove or the river, but I see him gallanting 
the young woman, with that boisterous lad 
following at their heels. I’ve taken pains, 


two or three times, to hide from them, lest I 
should be dragged into her company.” 

‘*You might have spared yourself the 
pains, Dugald,” retorted Norman. ‘ We 
should never have invited you to jein us.” 
And the young man rose, ore walked quiet- 
ly out of the room. 

‘*T think this young lady nae taken posses- 
sion of your cousin’s heart,” observed Mrs, 
Sternes, thoughtfully. 

*¢ Just like him!’’ observed Dugald, with 
curling lips. ‘‘He has no ambition, no 
pride whatever. To be in love with a com- 
panion, bah!” 

‘*He does not look at outward circum- 
stances; it is the character which claims his 
admiration,’’ returned little Mrs. Sternes, 
her eye flashing a little indignantly. Agem 
is a gem, for Norman, whatever its setting. 
And as regards his ambition, Mr. Sternes, 
who has been complaining so bitterly of your 
neglect, is more than satisfied, is proud of 
Norman’s progress; and Mr. Yates, who 
was examining his qualifications the other 
day, sent, last night, an offer indorsed by 
Lord Salisbury, ofa fine foreign situation 
especially for his benefit.” 

“You don’t say! Norman never men- 
tioned it,’ exclaimed Dugald, in a tone of 
deep mortification. 

‘¢ Perhaps he feared to hurt your pele,” 
suggested Mrs. Sternes. 

** After all, it is no loss to me,’’ observed 
Dugald, tossing his head. ‘I should not be 
satisfied with such drudgery.” 

Mrs. Sternes bit her lip, and walked away. 

Norman Kirkwood, meanwhile, had walked 
out into the garden, to cool the indignation 
occasioned by his cousin’s contemptuous ref- 
erence to the gentle girl he now fearlessly 
acknowledged to himself was the possessor 
of his heart, and all his dearest hopes. The 
summer had been one halcyon season for 
him. They had met constantly; sometimes 
in the rector’s house and garden, but most 
often in the pleasant fields and romantic 
woods, where, with Thee for their jubilant 
companion, they had hunted up all the 
brownie secrets and hiddentreasures. Many 
and confidential, earnest and grave, glad and 
sportive, had been their varied talks. They 
had found many strong bends of sympathy, 
more especially in the loneliness of position, 
neither ef them enjoying the blessing of 
parent, brother or sister. 

As Norman stood there in the garden, his 
fingers nervously clasping the letter proffer- 
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ing the much-desired situation, he came toa 
sudden resolution. 

‘‘ Why should I hesitate to tell her that I 
love her?” cried out he, energetically. 
‘‘ And what is there to prevent my taking 
her with me, as my wife? We have neither 
of us grand ambitions nor expensive tastes. 
No king and queen will be half so happy on 
their throne as we might be in some cosey 
home. And the salary offered is generous 
in the extreme. Oh, if I have not cheated 
myself in daring to hope that she looks kind- 
ly on the affection she must have seen long 
before this! I know our acquaintance is 
brief, but years would not convince us of 
more perfect harmony. I will speak to he 
this very day!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


RTUNE favored the young man. 

Standing there at the gate, he saw a 
slender figure, unattended, crossing towards 
the river. He sprang forward, and before 
she had gained the bridge was by her side, 
panting, and with eager determination shin- 
ing in his eyes. 

“Miss Jenny,” said he, ‘I hurried after 
you to tell you of an unexpected change in 
my fortune. I am going away at once from 
here, and from England, likewise.” 

The fair girl instinctively put out her hand 
and caught at a rail of the bridge, and for a 
moment turned her face away, that he might 
not see the troubled gleam breaking up the 
tranquillity of the clear eyes, the pitiful 
whiteness falling over*the lips and cheeks. 
With her head still averted, she said, pres- 
ently, in a voice held calm and steady:— 

“T must congratulate you, I suppose. 
You have obtained the long-desired post.” 

“T have. You shall read the letter pres- 
ently. The salary is so generous, the situa- 
tion proffered in such a friendly spirit, I am 
anxious you should read it. But first I have 
something to say to you. Would you please 
turn your face towards me, and premise not 
tobe angry, nor to consider me presuming ?” 
Dear Miss Apthorp, I hope it will not 
startle you to hear what I have known this 
longtime. Ilove yeu very, very dearly, with 
all the earnestness of my nature. It would 
te the crowning joy of this pleasant hope, if 
o would consent to go with me as my 

He had spoken impetuously, the rich thrill 
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of his voice, and the gleaming eyes betray- 
ing the intensity of his anxiety for an answer. 
The young girl turned slowly, and her eyes, 
swept clear of the shadows, looked eagerly 
into his. 

“You really mean it, Norman? Would 
you never repent it ?” asked she, eagerly. 

** Never, neverin the wide world, in all 
time, if only you will love me, Jenny Ap- 
thorp! If you will only come!” 

A glad, gloriously-beautiful smile made 
her face dazzling. 

“And nothing, absolutely nothing, will 
change you ?”” demanded she. 

‘“* Certainly not, if you will love me. Will 
yeu, can you?”’ 

“T do, with my whole heart!” came al- 
most solemnly. 

‘¢ And will you marry me,.and go with me 
to Germany?” he cried, seizing the fair, 
delicate hand, bare of any ornament at wrist 
or finger, and holding it in both bis. 

“T will be your wife joyfully, gladly. But 
once again let mg ask you to promise that no 
circumstances you may discover will change 
you. Circumstances extraneous, I mean, 
that do not change my mind, or heart, or 
soul, one faintest shade. Can you promise 
that, Norman?” 

** Some shadow on her family boner. Can 
she think it will change her sweet self in my 
eyes?” theught Norman, and responded, 
fervently :— 

‘*T will swear the most solemn oath you 
may dictate.” 

“ Put up your right hand,” she said, softly, 
an arch smile on her lip, but a gleam of dew 
in her eyes, ‘“‘and promise—whatever out- 
ward change in lineage or circumstances, in 
name or station, may be developed, it shall 
not come between us. Neither pride, nor 
change of circumstances—promise me Nor- 
man Kirkwood! ” 

He had a vague wonderment at the deep 
earnestness of her look, the solemnity of her 
manner; but he held up his hand, and re- 
sponded, with a glad smile, * I promise.” 

She clapped her hands. ‘‘ What a happy 
girl I am! have drawn the noblest prize I 
could desire. Heaven bless you, Norman 
Kirkwood!” 

He drew her hand into his arm, and led 
her along the verdurous pathway. They 
were lovers, now, acknowledged lovers, and 
such conversations as that which ensued are 
sacred. But as he parted with her, Norman 
said, earnestly 
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‘‘ I will keep my promise, dearest. I will 
not write my letter of acceptance till you are 
with me to dictate. And you will speak 
with Miss Ingeborde, and make preparations 
to leave with me, when I proceed to Ger- 
many.” 

*¢ T will come over io dear Mrs. Sternes’s 
this evening, and tell you what she says 
about it.” 

Just before dusk, a footman brought a 
note to the rector’s cottage which Mrs. 
Sternes went into ecstacy over, and then 
smuggled into her husband’s study, where 
both went into a comical pantomine which 
would have astonished the good people of 
the parish. 

Presently Mrs. Sternes dawned upon the 
young men in their study, with a radiant 
face. 

‘‘ Make yourselves charming, young gen- 
tlemen,” said she. ‘‘Miss Ingeborde is 
really coming to-night, and I invite you into 
the parlor,” 

Dugald Grey sprang up with an exclama- 
tion of satisfaction. His cousin colored a 
little beneath the little woman’s merry 

ce. 

*‘ Our dear Miss Jenny will be here, like- 
wise, and Miss Ingeborde wants to see what 
a certain young gentleman is like, before 
she gives away her dear companion.”’ 

‘Under those circumstances, I shall be 
glad to see her,”’ returned Norman, smiling 
back. 

They were attentive ears that caught the 
roll of carriage wheels on the walk, that 
followed the quick, light step into the hall, 
the little joyful ejaculatiens and tender ca- 
resses which follewed the meeting of host- 
ess and guest. And by no means listless 
eyes watched the opening door, as Mrs. 
Sternes ushered in Miss Ingeborde, at last! 

Dugald, standing a little in his cousin’s 
way, caught a glimpse of a stately head 
poised gracefully, with a fair, sweet face, and 
wonderfully clear and limpid eyes. But he 
noted more accurately the blaze of priceless 


diamonds amid the lustrous hair, He bent 
before her in profound respect. 

‘* Miss Ingeborde, gentlemen,” said Mrs. 
Sternes, a ripple of mischievous glee in her 
voice. A 

Dugald Grey was bending low, but Norman 
Kirkwood sprang forward, and cried out, 
sharply :— 

‘* Miss Ingeborde! Jenny, tell me what it 
means?” The stately heiress turned to him 
with a beaming smile. 

‘* Norman, Norman, remember your sol- 
emn promse! I am Ina Jane Ingeborde. 
Forgive my innocent ruse. It was such a 
temptation, and you almost thrust it upon 
me. I cannot repent it. I have won so 
noble, and true, and honest a heart—I, Ina 
Ingeborde, and not Ingeborde Terrace and 
the tiresome fortune left me by my father, 
have gained your love, Norman. You shall 
not let your cruel pride divide us now.” 

Norman stood, overwhelmed with contend- 
ing emotions, his face pale and grave. The 
fair girl caught his hand, and said, plead- 
ingly:— 

‘* You promised not to be angry, Norman. 
You shall take me when you will, and I will 
go to Germany, if you choose.”’ 

‘*T cannot relinquish you, not even if | 
must take the fortune, Jenny.’’ 

She turned triumphantly to her friends. 

‘* So it is all settled. I know you are as 
glad as I, dear friends.” 

Their beaming faces answered. Mrs. 
Sternes had been whispering a quiet ex- 
planation in Dugald’s ear, and the young 
man was hastily disappearing through the 
doorway, with a blanched face and crest- 
fallen manner. 

And so Norman did not go to Germany, 
but married the heiress, despite the aristo- 
cratic horror of Sir Eustace, and neither ever 
repented. 

Dugald Grey, after patient study, obtained 
the post of attashe, and to this day is looking 
for the wealthy lady who is to make his for- 
tune as well as his happiness. 


THOU mayst not rest in any lovely thing, 
Thou who wert formed to seek and to aspire; 
For no fulfillment of thy dreams can bring 
The answer to thy measureless desire. 
The beauty of the round green world is not 
Of the world’s essence; far within the sky 
The tints which make this bubble bright are wrought; 
The bubble bursts; the light can never die.—Lucy Larcom. 
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‘““ (FVHERE!”’ said Bess, sitting down em- 

phatically on the door-step, and fan- 
ning herself with her wide straw hat. 
“There! that front room must and shall be 
furnished! ”’ 

“I wish it might be,” observed Harrie, 
dubiously; ‘‘ but I don’t feel much encour- 
aged about it as yet.” 

‘““If I were you, Bessie, I’d order the 
suit in reps, and a tapestry carpet,’’ I re- 
marked, sarcastically. ‘‘I’m afraid we 
cannot quite afford Aubusson and satin 
brocade.”’ 

‘‘How much money have you, Harrie ?” 
asked Bess, ignoring my irony. 


Harrie’s reply, after an inspection of her 
pocket-book. 

“ And you, Flo?” 

“T have ten dollars,” laughed I. We 
shall not be able to rival the Bentons, I am 
afraid, Bessie dear.” 

The Bentons were our showy next-door 
neighbers, be it remarked, whose gorgeous 
parlor was at once the admiration and the 
despair of half the housekeepers in Nor- 
woodville. 

“The Bentons!”’ exclaimed Bessie, with 
superb scern. ‘“*Do you suppose, Flora- 
bella, that I would ever sit down in our front 
room if it bore the faintest resemblance to 
that upholstery shop of the Bentons? Do 
youimagine”—— , 

“Of course not!” I cried, with uplifted 
hands, warding off any mere indignation. 
“T don’t suppose anything at all. But what 
has set you struggling with that impossible 
front room again ?”’ 

“>Tisn’t impossible,” retorted Bess. “I 
have twenty dollars all my own; that makes 
thirty-five between us. Now, if you girls 
will follow my directions, we can take that 
thirty-five dollars and furnish that frent 
room.’? 

“How?” I queried hopelessly; while 
Harrie evidently thought it of ne use to say 
any more toa girl who talked sueh absurd 
nonsense as furnishing a parlor with thirty- 
five dollars. , 

We were three orphan sisters, keeping 
house together on an income so ridiculously 
small that any outlay for new furniture was 


OUR FRONT ROOM. 


BY MARY FRANCES WILLIAMS. 


‘Five dollars and forty-three cents,”’ was - 


quite out of the question; and yet the one 
desire of our three hearts was to furnish our 
parlor, a pretty room, but bare as any barn. 
We had a conveniently appointed kitchen, 
and a clean, cool dining-room, where we 
sat in the afternoons at our sewing. Our 
bedrooms were comfortably furnished; but 
for the parlor we had not so much as a 
table. 

To-morrow our quarterly income was due, 
but that we must live on for the next three 
months. So the thirty-five dollars left ever 
from this quarter was all we could possibly 
count on, and that seemed toe small a sum 
to think of in connection with the furnish- 
ing of our front room. 

Bess was our head and shoulders, our 
right hand, our mainstay; and her capabili- 
ties in the way of getting something out of 
nothing were truly remarkable, as witnessed 
by the fact of her possessing more money at 
the end ef the quarter than both her sisters, 
though we had all the same allowance for 
our personal expenses, and Bessie’s were 
the heaviest, on account of her being the 
largest and requiring the most dress mate- 
rial. Yet, in spite of Bessie’s genius, the 
furnishing ef that front room seemed ex- 
ceedingly problematical. 

There my contribution to the funds,” 
remarked Bess, placing her twenty dollars 
on the top step. I deposited my ten beside 
it, and Harrie followed with her five. 

Then we looked at Bess, and awaited an 
explanation. 

‘**T have been reading in the magazine,” 
said Bess, ‘‘ about a woman who furnished 
her parlor with fifty dollars, and had the 
prettiest room in town.” 

‘*But we have only thirty-five dollars,” 
suggested I. 

‘** And forty-three cents,’’ supplemented 
Harrie. 

‘* Well, that women bought some things 
which we need not buy,” replied Bess. 
*“*To be sure, she had aset of lovely old 
chairs which belonged to her great-grand- 
mother, and which have just come into 
fashion; and somebody gave her a pair of 
pictures, and somebody else presented her 
with a statuette; and 

stop, Bess!’’ I cried, imploringly; 
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while Harrie went off in a violent explosion 
ef laughter. 

*¢T don’t suppose anybody will give usa 
picture, or beg the privilege of keeping a 
piano in our front room,” said Bess, can- 
didly; ‘‘ although that also happened to the 
woman in the magazine. What I want is 
Ben Bradshaw’s plane and saw, and Ben 
himself to operate them, and an old barrel 
or two.”’ 

‘¢T suppose Ben and his tools are to be 
had for a ‘ thank you,’’’ remarked Harrie; 
‘¢ and there are barrels enough in the wood- 
shed. They are good ones, too. What are 
you going to do with them, Bessie ?”’ 

“You shall see,” said Bessie, smiling 
wisely. ‘‘ At present, let us go up to Mer- 
rion’s and get some of that lovely straw- 
matting for the floor.” 

“‘ Straw-matting will do very well for the 


present,”’ said I; ‘“‘ but when it comes cold 


weather 

“We must not begin to think of cold 
weather in May,” interrupted Bessie. 
‘‘ Perhaps by November some goed luck will 
bring us a carpet. In summer, matting is a 
positive luxury.” 

We went to put on our things, of course, 
preparatory to visiting the carpet store; for 
we always obeyed Bessie’s orders. 

When we returned from the expedition, 
we were accompanied by a man with a 
wheelbarrow; and in that barrow were 
twenty-six yards of blue-and-cream-colored 
matting, ef a nice quality; also eight rolls of 
pretty gray wall-paper, at fifty cents a roll. 
When the paper was up and the matting 
was down, our front room was very clean 
and cool to look at. 

‘¢ But we could look at the pretty matting 
and the blue-gray paper in Merrion’s store 
just as well,”’ said Harrie. ‘‘ And I don’t 
see where we are to get any furniture. Our 
ancestors did not leave us any antique 
chairs.”’ 

‘‘ We will make the curtains first,’’ said 
Bessie, cheerfully, coming in at that mo- 
ment with her hat on, and a bundle in her 
hands. ‘I’ve just been down-street and 
bought the materials.” 

And Bessie opened her bundle and dis- 
played a roll of snow-white muslin and some 
-pale-blue cretonne. 

“T paid forty cents a yard for the mus- 
lin,”’ she said, “‘ and I bought fifteen yards. 
Five yards to a window will be plenty, it is 
so wide. And the cretonne will make charm- 


ing shades. It was sixty cents, and there 
are six yards. We’ll make some lambrequins 
of it, too, for the windows, and for that ugly 
weoden mantel-shelf. You can make some 
blue-and-white tassels, Harrie, like those en 
your tidy, only larger. And here are the 
fixtures for the shades. They cost a dollar 
and a half for the three.” 

So we hung the blue shades in our three 
windows, with a blue-and-white crochet tas- 
sel pendant from each; and over them we 
draped the full white muslin curtains, with 
pretty blue lambrequins at the top. Harrie 
sacrificed her freshest blue ribbons to loop 
the curtains, although Harrie is a blonde, 
and blue ribbons are very becoming, twisted 
among her golden ringlets. 

“* Why, it is charming!” she said, admir- 
ingly, regarding the effect from the doorway. 
“* Now, Bessie, bring in your furniture! ”’ 

** Ben will bring the table this evening,” 
said Bessie. ‘‘ And I can promise a lounge 
and two arm-chairs and a pair of ettomans. 
There! my ideas and the money will give 
out together.” 

Ben did bring the table; a great round 
pine affair of his own manufacture—rude 
enough, certainly, but he had planed it 
smooth, and stained the legs with umber, in 
imitation of walnut; and even that did not 
matter much, for very little of them showed 
when Bessie had covered it with a sheer- 
white table-cloth, abstracted from the din- 
ing-room. 

There now! ”’ she exclaimed in triumph, 
‘could anything be neater? It will hold 
piles of books and papers, and that’s all we 
want it for. Who’s going to lift the cover 
to see if it is walnut? We will cover it with 
white cloths for the summer (thank our 
stars, we’ve plenty of table linen!), and next 
quarter I promise to save ten dollars from 
my allowance to buy a cover for it. I had 
Ben make it nice and big, because I hatea 
smal] table; I like one that everybody can 
gather around and be sociable.” 

After the table followed, at intervals of a 
day or two, the other articles which Bessie 
had enumerated. First, a lounge—perhaps 
it would be better called a sofa—composed 
of a long packing-box, with one side 
knocked out, and a square block under each 
corner. These square legs were stained 
with umber, in imitation of walnut, like the 
table-legs. 

Bessie expended all the rest of her money 
for blue-and-white chintz—a distractingly 
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pretty pattern, and bought at a bargain. 
With this she covered that uncompromising 
sofa, stuffing the cushions with corn-husks; 
and the two big, square pillows were orna- 
mented at each corner with Harrie’s pretty 
tassels. Upon my word, the sofa was as 
pretty an article of furniture as the Bentons 
had in their house. 

Then Ben brought us two large casks—or 
hogsheads, or whatever you call them— 
sawed down lengthwise to the proper height 
for a seat, and then sawed off crosswise, and 
aboard fitted in. These also were covered 
with the pretty chintz, and well cushioned 
with husks; and they made the cosiest arm- 
chairs imaginable. Harrie finished them off 
with crochet and netted tidies. Bessie’s 
ottomans were simply two soap-boxes, cush- 
ioned on top, and covered with chintz. 

We took a few chairs from the other 
rooms and added to this array. We cut en- 
gavings out of old magazines, and framed 
them with straw and passe-partout frames; 
we took the fine landscape painting from 


THE END OF DAY. 


the dining-room and brought it into the 
parlor; Bessie brought down her pet chromo 
of the “Cenci” from her bedroom, and 
placed it between the eastern windows; 
lastly, we filled two great conch-shells with 
growing vines, and suspended them one at 
each corner of the high, old-fashioned man- 
tel-shelf, now prettily ‘“‘ upholstered ” in blue 
cretonne; and our front room was furnished. 
I say nothing about the flowers with 
which we kept the room always adorned, in 
vases, in pots, in flat dishes; but perhaps 
they did more than anything else to make 
our room attractive to us and to our friends. 
It was cool and dainty to the eye, and all 
summer our friends kept telling us how 
pleasant it was to come in there and sit 
down. Sam and Millie Benton came in 
often of an evening, and they thought it a 
prettier room than their mother’s grand 
parlor. 
And all for thirty-five dollars! 
‘** And forty-three cents!” says Harrie. 


ASSED away 
The long and changeful day,— 

The glory of the azure dawn, 

The dewdrops shining on the lawn, 

The sunrise, when heav’n’s gate 

Stands open, and the state 

Of morn is companied by angel choirs; 

The noon’s unclouded fires, 

When the rose drooped for very light oppress’d, 

And song-birds sought their nest. 


Passed away 
The rain-clouds chill and gray; 

The tempest, lightning-winged, 

By red horizons ringed, 

That tore the blossoms sweet 

And bruised them ’neath its feet; 

The pallid sunset flame 

That grew and overcame, 

Till, in the golden pageant of the west, 
The last cloud sank to rest. 


THE END OF DAY. 


BY SHIRLEY WYNNE. 


Passed away 

The burden of the day; 

Gone are the gold and red, 

The sunset colors fled; 

The dark’ning, deep’ning sky 

Holds one pure star on high, 

A silver lamp of heavenly flame, to light 
The watches of the night; 


Dimmer and dimmer yet grow wood and hill, 
And all is hushed and still. 


Passed away 
The changes of the day; 

Hours dark and bright have run 
Their course. All work is done; 

Or good or bad, ’tis o’er, 

And we can work no more. 

Joys, fears and pains 

Are done, and only rest remains,— 
Rest, sweeter far than tongue can tell, 
If we have labored well! 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO. 
COLONEL JAMES MONROE, 


_A N officer in the American army during 

the war of our Revolution, and the 
fifth President of the United States, was 
born on the Potomac, in Westmoreland 
County, Virginia, April 28th, 1758. His 
ancestors were ameng the first settlers of 
Virginia, and the estate on which he was 
born was originally granted to his family 
on the settlement of the colony. He was 
educated at the college of William and 
Mary, where he graduated in 1776. On 
leaving college he designed entering upon 


_the study of law, but his military ardor in- 


duced him to join a regiment then organiz- 
ing under General Hugh Mercer, of Vir- 
ginia. He was soon after appointed a lieu- 
tenant in Colonel Weedon’s regiment, and 
marched with it to New York, where they 
joined the main army under General Wash- 
ington. 

Lieutenant Monroe took part in the en- 
gagement at Harlaem Heights, September 
16th, 1776, and at White Plains, and was 
with the army in their disastrous retreat 
through New Jersey. He was in the divi- 
sion under the immediate command of Gen- 
eral Washington, December 25th, 1776, 
when he crossed the Delaware, and made 
the successful attack on the Hessians at 
Trenton, when the commander of the enemy 
was killed, and his army captured. The 
night of the 25th was one of great severity; 
a storm of rain and hail beat upon them 
with great violence; and on the next mern- 
ing, the storm continuing, the attack had 
commenced on the left, and was immedi- 
ately answered by Colonel John Stark in 
our front, who forced the enemy’s picket 
and pressed into the town, our column being 
close at his heels. The enemy made a 
momentary show of resistance by a wild and 
misdirected fire from the windows of their 
quarters, which they abandoned as we ad- 
vanced; and made an attempt to form in the 
main street which might have succeeded 
but fer a six-gun battery opened by Captain 
T. Forest under the immediate order of 
General Washington, at the head of King 
Street, which annoyed the enemy in various 
directions; and the decision of Captain 
William Washington, who, seconded by 


Lieutenant James Monfoe, led the advanced 
guard of the left column, perceiving that 
the enemy were endeavoring to form a 
battery, rushed forward, drove the artiller- 
ists frem their guns, and took two pieces in 
the act of firing. Both Captain Washington 
and Menroe were wounded in the charge; 
Washington in the wrist, and Monroe 
through the shoulder, while fighting gal- 
lantly. He lingered long with his wounds, 
and barely survived them. 

For his bravery at Trenton he was pro- 
moted to a captaincy, and on recovering 
from his wounds, he was invited to act as 
aide to Lord Stirling. In this capacity he 
served with this gallant officer at the battle 
of Brandywine, September 11th, 1777; at 
the battle ef Germantown, on the Sth of 
October following, and at Monmouth, on the 
25th of June, 1778. Being desirous to ob- 
tain the command of a regiment to be raised 
in Virginia, he repaired to his native State, 
with strong recommendations from General 
Washington, and applied to the Legislature 
for leave to raise a regiment, of which he 
was to have the command. Subsequent 
events prevented the raising of the regi- 
ment, and Colonel Monroe did net return to 
the army, but commenced the study of law 
under the direction of Mr. Jefferson. When, 
soon after, the enemy invaded the State, he 
volunteered his service in the militia. 

In 1780 he was appointed by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, then Governor of Virginia, as a military 
commissioner, and visited the Southern 
army, under De Kalb, to ascertain its effec- 
tive force, and its wants. His conduct ia 
this important trust met with approbation. 

In 1782 Mr. Monroe was elected a mem- 
ber of the Legislature of Virginia, and the 
following year, after serving in the execl- 
tive council, he was elected to the Conti 
nental Congress when only twenty-four 
years of age. He was probably the younge 
member of that body of patriots. In this 
body he proved himself a business mal, 
and for three years labored in the ardueus 
duties of this station. In 1786 he introduced 
a motion to vest in Congress the power of 
regulating the commercial concerns of @ 
the States. This motion, according to the 
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journals of the old Congress, was frequently 
discussed. It was the germ of our inimita- 
ble Constitution which was afterwards 
adopted. After leaving Congress he was 
again elected to the Legislature of Virginia, 
and toek an active part in the deliberations 
of that body. In 1788 he was a member of 
the Convention to decide on the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States. 
From 1790 to 1794 he was a member of the 
Senate of the United States. 

In 1794 he was appointed by President 
Washington minister plenipotentiary to the 
French Republic, from whence he was re- 
called after three years of assiduous duty. 
From 1799 to 1802 he was Governor of Vir- 
ginia, serving the constitutional term of 
three years. 

In 1803 Mr. Monroe was appointed by 
President Jefferson envoy extraerdinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to the court of 


_France, to act with Robert R. Livingston, 


the resident minister there. His mission 
resulted in the purchase of Louisiana. After 
the treaty was executed ceding Louisiana to 
the United States, Mr. Monroe went to 
London as a successor to Rufus King, who 
had been recalled at his own request. From 
England Mr. Monroe was ordered to Spain, 
which country he visited by the way of 
France. From Spain Mr. Monroe returned 
to England, after the death of Mr. Pitt, to 
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negotiate with Mr. Fox, his successor. The 
attack upon the American frigate Chesa- 
peake by a British vessel placed the two 
governments in a hostile attitude, and Mr. 
Monroe returned to this country after a 
residence of five years abroad. 

In 1810 he was again elected Governor of 
Virginia. In 1811 he was appointed by 
President Madison Secretary of State of the 
United States, and on the 27th of September, 
1814, he was appointed Secretary of War, 
which station he held until the 28th of Feb- 
ruary, 1815, when he was again appointed 
Secretary of State, from which station he 
was elected President of the United States 
for the term commencing the 4th of March, 
1817. He was elected for the second term, 
commencing on the 4th of March, 1821, with 
only one dissenting vote, thus serving the 
full term of eight years. Upon the retire- 
ment of Mr. Monroe from this position he 
was engaged with his distinguished prede- 
cessors in the presidential chair, Thomas 
Jefferson and James Madison, in establish- 
ing the University of Virginia. 

Mr. Monroe afterwards resided in the city 
of New York with a daughter, Mrs. Samuel 
L. Gouverneur, who was anxious for her 
father’s health. Here he was treated with 
profound respect by all classes ef citizens, 
and here he died on the 4th of July, 1831, in 
the seventy-third year of his age. 


A NURSE, a simple nurse; to the unthinking 
Only a nurse, and nothing but a name; 

A patient woman in her round of duty, 
Living and dying all unknown to fame. 


Only a nurse, a messenger of mercy, 
An angel sent unto our suffering race, 
With quiet step and tender hand of healing, 
Divinest pity on her gentle face. 


When all the world lies wrapt in quiet slumber, 
Save the poor sufferer moaning on his bed, 
Whose watchful eye with Christian love keeps vigil 


Through the long night, with silent, softened 
tread? 


Only a nurse, in duty all unshrinking ; 
Before such scenes man’s stouter heart would quail. 


A NURSE. 


BY E. M. C. 


See there! that sweet, fair girl in sorest trial 
Is at her post; nor will her courage fail. 


The fever we but terror-struck encounter, 
Or fly before, with selfish, coward dread ; 
While nurse and doctor hasten to the rescue, 

And stand unflinching by the stricken bed. 


Hark! that weird bell—an accident at midnight; 
The nurse and doctor, wakeful, close at hand, 
Who minister to suffering or dying, 
The hospital’s heroic little band! 


There you or I may in our need find refuge, 
With kindly help, and loving, tender care ; 
Respect we give those brave, unselfish women, 

All night and day remember them in prayer. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ 


STORY-TELLER. 


GIP. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


DON’T suppose any one ever saw a more 
beautiful spot than the little village of 
Elmville. With the river sparkling in the 
foreground, and the tall mountains rising 
back of the pretty houses, you can imagine 
what a lovely picture the whole would make. 
The place took its name from the graceful 
elms that shaded its broad streets, and I am 
certain no name could have been more ap- 
propriate, for the trees stood so thickly on 
every hand that their branches interlaced, 
and formed cool, shady bowers, very inviting 
and pleasant on a warm summer day. 

The town contained a great many neat 
and tastefully-built residences. Some were 
many-gabled, and ornamented with as many 
spires as would serve to fit out a whole city 
of churches; others seemed to have no roof 
er gables at all, but were square, substantial 
structures, with an air of solid comfort about 
them. 

It was in one of the latter class that the 
two little girls about whom I am going to 
tell you lived. The dog, whose history got 
mixed up with theirs, had a nice kennel all 
to himself, in the yard belonging to this 
house. The family consisted of Mr. and 
Mrs. Downs and their two children Nettie 
and Ida. The dog, who was named Gip, be- 
cause he had been purchased of a wandering 
band of gypsies, was a large sagacious ani- 
mal, of the Newfoundland breed, and really 
seemed to know more than all the other dogs 
in the village put together. 

If Mrs. Downs wished to send a note to 
her husband during the day, she had but to 
tuck it beneath Gip’s collar, and he would 
walk straight to his master’s office and bring 
back the answer in a shert time. He went 
regularly to the post-office, with a basket 
held firmly between his teeth, nor would he 
leave until something had been put init. If 
there happened to be ne mail for Mr. Downs, 
the clerk, who was well acquainted with Gip, 
placed an old newspaper in his basket, with 
which he trotted off as proudly as if he were 
the bearer of a most important despatch. 

The school which Nettie and Ida attended 


was to have a May-party, and the children 
were wild with anticipation of the pleasure 
they were to enjoy. Their white dresses 
and blue sashes were donned with eager 
haste, and taking the little basket in which 
their kind mother had prepared a nice lun- 
cheon, they kissed her ‘‘ good-by,’’ and set 
forth up the village street, towards the dis- 
tant grove in which they expected to meet 
their schoolmates. 

Gip, who showed a decided inclination to 
follow, was recalled and admonished to re- 
main at home. 

The children walked along briskly, until 
the village streets were left behind, and they 
were out in the open country, where they 
found so many objects of interest to attract 
their attention that their progress was slow. 

** Oh,” said Ida, *“‘ what a beautiful bird! 
He is as blue as the sky. I never saw any- 
thing so pretty!” 

Come here, quick!” cried Nettie, who 
had stumbled upon a patch of violets. 
‘* These are bluer than your bird, and a great 
deal more to my taste, for I can gather and 
keep these, but the bird will fly away and be 
lost to us. Dear little blue-eyed darlings! 
Did you ever see such quantities of them?” 

‘*¢T should think so,” said Ida, with eyes 
wide open in astonishment. ‘‘ Why, there 
must be a million of them! Let’s gather 
enough to make us each a wreath.” 

So at it they went, until their chubby 
hands could hold no more, when they sat 
down in the shade of a large tree, and weve 
their wreaths. It took a long while to com- 
plete them, and then some time was spent 
in admiring them, so that both were sur- 
prised to find, on looking upward, that the 
sun was peering straight down through the 
green leaves, and censequently that it must 
be near noon. 

‘“‘ Dear me,”’ said Nettie, “‘ I had no idea 
we had stopped so long. We must hurry 
now, or Miss Earl and the girls will be at 
the grove, and we shall be too late to help 
crown the May Queen.”’ 

‘That would never do,” said Ida, “ {«rl 
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took so much pains to learn my part in the 
Coronation Song, that I want a chance to 
sing it.” And she hummed gayly, in a 
sweet, child voice:— 


“ We come, thy subjects, bearing 
Our floral offerings sweet. 
The snowy hues they’re wearing, 
We lay them at thy feet. 
To thee our blossoms bringing, 
Of maiden so serene, 
We join our sisters singing, 
Our beautiful May Queen.” 


‘*T assure you,”’ urged Nettie, ‘‘if you are 
to assist in singing the song, you will be 
obliged to hurry. And, now I think of it, 
why can’t we take a shorter path to the 
grove, and instead of going around by the 
road, cross this field, and get there ever so 
much sooner ?”’ 

“To be sure,” assented Ida. ‘That must 
be the place, where you see those trees yon- 

“der, and I am for getting there as quickly as 
possible.” So they climbed the stile, and 
hastened forward in a path which seemed to 
lead directly towards the distant grove. 

There was tall grass on either side, and 
now and then a cluster of clover-blossoms 
scenting the air with the very sweetest of 
odors. The bees seemed to be out in full 
force, for every blossom had two or three 
buzzing about it, ready to rifle all its hidden 
sweets, while their drowsy humming made 
the sleepiest kind of music. 

Following the path, it led them to a brook 
across which a rustic bridge had been built, 
and which they found it was impossible to 
cross without pausing to look down into the 
clear water in which hundreds of minnews 
were sporting. It was a beautiful brook, 
running over white sand and smooth pebbles, 
with tall grasses bending down as if to look 
at their reflection in the mirror-like surface; 
and when the little girls looked, there were 
their own images staring at them with every 
bit as much curiosity as they themselves ex- 
hibited. 

Now,” said Ida, ‘“‘ we haven’t much fur- 
ther to go, for that is certainly the grove; 
and I think I see the white dresses of the 
girls showing through the trees. Now let’s 
commence singing that pretty song Miss 
Earl taught us, ahd they will know we are 
coming.” 

So they began singing:— 


‘* Wandering in the May-time, 
Sweet it is to rove, 


GIP. 


Just before the hay-time, 
Through the shady grove, 

While the grass is bending 
Wave-like in the breeze, 

And the white thorn sending 
Perfume on the breeze.”’ 


They sang through the verse, but heard 
no answering voice, and had now approached 
close enough to see that what Ida had mis- 
taken for the white dresses of her compan- 
ion$ were piles of stone. 

‘“‘Why,” said Nettie, “‘this is strange. 
They must have gone further in the woods; 
but I do think they might have heard and an- 
swered us.” 

‘* Never mind,” said Ida, ‘‘ they are here 
somewhere; we shall find them presently. 
Isn’t it nice and cool? And oh, I do believe 
I saw a squirrel! He ran this way! There, 
he is on that limb! Did you see him jump 
across to that tree? Oh, there he is now, 
running along that fallen trunk!’ And off 
she ran in pursuit, calling back, ‘‘ Nettie, 
Nettie, there he goes! ” 

Her sister ran, too, but being encumbered 
with the basket, did not get over the 
ground quite so fast. When she caught up, 
Ida was gazing intently at a hole far up the 
side of an oak tree, but there was no sign 
of the squirrel. 

‘¢ He went in there,” she said, laughing. 
‘* You should have seen the funny way he 
perched himself up there on that limb, and 
chattered at me as loud as ever he could, be- 
fore he popped inte his hole and whisked 
even his bushy tail out of sight. I wouldn’t 
wonder if he said, ‘ Wait until I get in here, 
and then catch me if you can!’ only I den’t 
understand squirrel language very well, and 
have to guess at his meaning.” 

‘* Dear me! ”’ said Nettie, growing uneasy; 
‘* where can Miss Earl and the girls be? I 
thought we should have seen them before 
this time. It is so quiet and still here, I’m 
certain we could hear them talking if they 
were anywhere near. Let’s find them now, 
the first thing we do.”’ 

So they started on again, only pausing long 
enough to gather a cluster of wake-robins 
that reared their snowy petals beside the 
path. But the faster they went, the less 
likelihood there seemed of their meeting the 
party of which they were in search. The 
trees grew thicker, the sunlight streamed in 
more seldom; it seemed more like twilight 
than noenday, and the girls paused to con- 
sider. 
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us call,” said Nettie; ‘‘ perhaps 
they may hear us.” 

So they shouted ‘“‘Miss Earl!” and 
‘* Girls!’ at the very top of their voices, 
until they were hoarse, but neither their 
dear teacher nor young companions replied. 

“*O Nettie! ’’ said Ida; ‘‘ what shall we do ? 
Can we have come to the wrong place? ”’ 

Let’s go straight back,” answered Net- 
tie, “the way we came, and when we get 
out of the woods, I’ve no doubt we shall be 
able io find the right spot.” 

So they turned themselves about, and 
walked as fast as possible turning neither 
to the right nor left, although they heard the 
squirrels chattering at them, and passed 
groups of wild flowers; but alas! they had 
become confused, and could not tell in what 
direction they were going, and instead of re- 
tracing their steps, they were all the while 
going deeper and deeper into the woods. 
They had lest their way! 

Imagine, if you can, what must have been 
their feelings! Two little girls of eight and 
ten years of age, alone in thick woods, try- 
ing to find their way out, and at every step 
only getting further away from home, and 
parents, and friends! You will not wonder 


that they began to cry as soon as they real- 


ized all this. They had walked a long way, 
and were tired and hungry, but neither 
weariness nor hunger would have given them 
a moment’s uneasiness, could they have 
found the lest path. 

Nettie, who was the elder, still clung to 
the basket, but they threw away their flowers, 
and, sad and tearful, clung to each other, 
not knewing which way to turn. Look 
which way they would, they saw only the 
silent forest trees ranged stiffly around, 
heard only the rustling wind among the 
leaves, or the sharp cry of some wooed-bird 
that loved darkness and solitude. 

“O Nettie! What shall we do? How 
shall we ever find the way out? If only we 
had not come! Oh, dear! oh, dear! ” sobbed 
Ida. 

Nettie, as much frightened as her sister, 
could offer no consolation. She thought 
they had better continue their search for the 
path; so, hand in hand, they again set out, 
turning now to the right and new to the left, 
as some opening in the trees seemed to 
promise success. They were frightened at 
the loneliness and silence, as well as the 
thought of being lost, and I don’t think two 
heavier hearts beat in the breasts of two 
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children, than Ida and Nettie bore with them 
through the forest. A new difficulty now 
arose, for the ground, instead of being level 
and smooth, began to be broken and rocky, 
and they seemed all the.time to be going up 
hill. The trees began to grow smaller and 
mere scattered, and instead of beeches and 
maples, with broad arms interlacing, they 
were now pines and hemlocks. 

The children did not know that they were 
ascending the foot of one of the mountains 
that arose back of their little village, miles 
away from their quiet home. Tired and 
foot-sore, Ida stumbled over a stone, bruis- 
ing her knee, and gave up in despair, saying 
she could go no further. 

*¢ And I don’t think it any use,’’ sobbed 
she, ‘‘ for we don’t seem to get out of the 
woeds. I’m sure we shall stay here until we 
starve to death, unless some horrid wild 
beast comes and eats usup. O Nettie, what 
shall we do? You don’t know how I hurt 
myself! It aches so!” 

Her sister was crying, and altogether they 
were in a deplorable situation; and then, as 
if to make matters worse, when, goodness 
knows, they were bad enough already, a big 
raindrop pattered down plump on Ida’s 
flushed nose, and the children became con- 
scious that the sky was darkening, and that 
it was about to rain. Nettie wiped her eyes 
and looked about. 

‘¢ We must try and find a shelter, if it is 
nothing better than a thick hemlock tree. 
Yonder is a ledge of rock; perhaps we can 
crowd under it, and keep dry. Come, Ida!” 

I can’t walk. I’m positive I couldn’t 
walk if I should try ever so hard! ”’ 

A quick dash of raindreps, together with 
Nettie’s entreaties, gave the child courage 
te make the attempt, and she succeeded so 
well that they were under the ledge before 
the rain had fairly commenced. 

Pressing close against the face of the cliff, 
they were in a sort of cave, surrounded on 
both sides and overhung by the rock. So 
there they were, alone on the mountain, 
night coming on, the rain falling; mother, 
and father, and home faraway. Their dress- 
es, 80 fresh and clean in the morning, were 
now torn and soiled; their arms and hands 
were bruised and scratched by the briers 
they had encountered; their nice hats had 
been so often knocked off by the branches 
beneath which they passed, as to have lost 
all trace of their original form. 

so hungry! moaned Ida. 
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So they ate part of their luncheon, setting 
their basket carefully away. They spoke 
little, in frightened whispers, shuddering at 
every gust of wind or dash of rain, watching 
fearfully the appreach of some new and un- 
known danger. By-and-by it grew too dark 
to see each other’s faces, and Nettie said:— 

‘‘ Let’s say our prayers, and ask God to 
take care of us and send some one to help 

So they knelt and said the simple words 
their mother had taught them to repeat night 
and morning, adding thereto a petition for 
safe-keeping and deliverance. And then, 
utterly wearied, they both fell asleep, and 
forgot their terror and loneliness. 

Though the children were sleeping, afar 
on the mountain side, I assure you no sleep 
visited the eyelids of the parents. The ago- 
nized father called out his neighbors, and 
together they searched each corner and nook 

“about the village. The May-party having 
returned long since, and reported that the 
children were not with them, no one knew 
what to think, or where to look for the lost 
ones. Some commenced dragging the river, 
others hastened to the grove; torches gleamed 
on all sides; the names ‘‘ Ida” and “ Net- 
tie’? were called in all sorts of voices, and 
noise enough was made, if that would do 
any good. 

Meantime Mrs. Downs was walking hither 
and thither in a half-distracted state, one 
moment deciding to rush away and join the 
search in one direction, and the next dart- 
ing off to the opposite side, when she felt 
something rub against her hand; and look- 
ing down, there stood Gip, wagging his tail, 
with ears erect, and an eager look in his 
eyes. The thought instantly occurred to 
the mother that, of all creatures, Gip was 
most likely to be successful in the search 
for her missing children. 

So she took the dog into the house, opened 
the door of the children’s little room, and 
allowed him to snuff and smell all about it, 
trying to show him that Nettie and Ida were 
not there. Then, opening the outer door, 
she saw him bound quickly away up the 
Street. She had little fear but the sagacious 
creature would find the lost ones, but 

whether dead or alive, or into what difficul- 

ties they had fallen, she could not conceive; 
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she could only watch and wait, praying all 
the while. 

Gip was gone a long while; it must be 
near midnight, she thought, when a short, 
quick bark announced his return, and he 
bounded in, carrying in his mouth the little 
basket which Nettie had taken away in the 
morning. The mother seized it with trem- 
bling hands, and going out, found a neigh- 
bor, to whom she explained the circum- 
stance. A party was soon formed, headed 
by Gip, who testified by his joyous barks 
that he knew what was expected of him. 
They traversed the path trodden by the 
children, and, going straight towards the 
foot of the mountain, reached, erelong, the 
cave in which the girls were sleeping. The 
red light of the torches streamed down upon 
the little sleepers, and lit up the faces of the 
men who looked down with tearful eyes, 
each one thinking, ‘‘ What if it had been my 
Lucy ?”’ or my Kitty?” 

The tones that awakened the children 
were very gentle, and the strong arms that 
bore them down the mountain side were 
clasped about them as tenderly as possible. 
But I am certain you would have pro- 
nounced Gip insane, for there never was a 
dog that cut so many extraordinary capers 
—of that I am positively certain. One 
minute he was half a mile in advance of the 
party, the next he was circling about the 
man who carried Nettie; then the one who 
carried Ida was to be looked after, and he 
must run back to the rear to see that there 
was no straggling; then to the front in order 
to see that the way was clear; so, what be- 
tween the necessity of keeping watch of 
every individual member of the party, and 


‘uttering a quick bark every half-second, by 


way of saying to the waiting mother, ‘‘ Here 
we are! I’m bringing them right along! 
Keep up good ceurage!’’—what with all 
this on his mind, I put it to you, as a rea- 
sonable child, whether it was not sufficient 
to turn one dog’s head ? 

I assure you Gip has been a great hero 
ever since, and whenever he goes for his 
daily mail, he is as much looked after as 
though he were the greatest personage in 
the land; and you may be certain that neither 
Nettie nor Ida ever go far away from home 
without him. 
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TEDDY’S CAPTURE AND ESCAPE. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


TRAWBERRIES were ripe, and Teddy 
knew where there was a field full of 
them, away off towards the woods, and, oh! 
so large and sweet and juicy as they were, 
nestling down close to the ground, and 
hidden among the tall grass, so not even 
any little bird had found them, te peck at 
their scarlet cheeks; and Teddy’s bright 
eyes were the first to find them out of all 
the boys in Bloomville. And, to be sure, no 
one would have imagined that there was a 
berry in the field, if they had only peeped 
over the fence. The daisies held their white 
parasols over them, crowds and: crowds of 
them; and the buttercups that clustered 
their yellow heads together and danced over 
their dewy rims had such innocent-looking 
faces, and looked up to the sky as if there 
were nothing at all to look at under their 
feet. But Teddy wasn’t so sure but that 
they were trying to fool him when he came 
that way in search of dock reot for old Mrs. 
Sprague, who had the rheumatism, and the 
liver complaint, and I don’t know what not, 
though she doctored half the village with 
her roots and herbs as well as herself. So 
he crept through an opening in the fence, 
and brushing aside the sly little daisies and 
buttercups found, in the first place, not a 
strawberry or a sign of one, but a cunning 
little sparrew’s nest, with four such pretty 
eggs init! It was worth creeping under any 


fence to see that, and Teddy stuck up a’ 


little stake near by, so that he might find it 
again sometime, and see the young birds 
when they ‘were hatched. Then he went 
along a little further, looking under every 
grass-blade, almost, until he began to find 
berries—such quantities of them! And the 
further he went the thicker they grew; he 
stepped on them until his little bare feet 
were crimson with their juice, and the air 
was filled with their fragrance. Teddy al- 
most danced for joy. 

‘* Now,” said he to himself, ‘I can have 
a new reading-book like Tom Hale’s, and be 
in the first class; fer there are quarts and 
quarts of strawberries here, and they’re 
high now. I can sell them for fifteen cents 
a quart. Oh, if I only had a basket, now! ”’ 


But it was growing dark and he would be 
obliged to wait until morning before gather- 
ing them. But how could he sleep for 
thinking of such treasures? and what would 
his mother say, he’d like to know. It 
wasn’t often that one found more than a 
pint of strawberries at a time in Bloomville, 
and in most of the fields, when they were 
ripe, there was a boy to every berry, almost. 
So he ran home as fast as ever he could, 
and carried the joyful news to his mother. 

‘*Good on your head, Teddy,” said she, 
when she heard it. ‘‘I always knew yes 
would be in luck, the good b’y that yes are; 
and I guess yes can read as well as any 0’ 
them in your new reader, if yes aren’t 
dressed quite so smart.”” And she patted 
his curly head with tears of motherly pride 
and affection in her eyes. 

‘*¢ That I can, mother,” said Teddy, bright- 
ly; ‘‘and I’m first in my arithmetic class, 
Some day I’m going to be bookkeeper in a 
store, aud earn the lots of money for you! 
And perhaps sometime I shall have a store 
of my own, and doa heap of thrade. Who 
knows?” 

** ll warrant yes will; but ate your sup- 
per now, me darlint, and then off to bed wid 
yes, else some tief will have the berries 
before you’re awake in the morning. Little 
b’ys nade a dale of slape.”’ 

Teddy didn’t like to be called a little bey 
very well, he was so old now—over nine. 
He could remember when he was a little 
boy, but he was not that now; but then if 
his mother thought so, it was an excusable 
delusion on her part, because she had held 
him in her arms when he was a wee baby, 
and it was hard for her to realize that he 
was quite grown up. 

So he kissed her and said good-night very 
meekly, as if he were a little boy indeed, and 
pressing his little brown cheek te his pillow, 
strayed away into dreamland to the drowsy 
music of the katydids that sang in the elm 
trees behind the house. And such a fairy- 
like dreamland as it was, full of elves flitting 
about through forests of heavily-laden straw- 
berry vines, and piles of bran new readers, 
and heaps of shining cents, enough to have 
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bought out some candy store, at least, and 
some to spare. 

You may be sure that the larks didn’t get 
the start of him the next morning, and 
while the dewdrops hung like strings of 
beads round the neck of every daisy and 
buttercup, he started away for the field, bas- 
ket in hand, and with a merry song on his 
lips. School commenced at nine o’clock, 
and before that time he was determined to 
fill his basket; so he set to work in good 
earnest, and it was astonishing to see how 
fast the berries dropped from his eager little 
fingers. It didn’t seem any time before the 
basket was half full; and the fruit was all so 
nice and dainty, too; not any green ones at 
all, and never a stick, or a straw, or a stem 
to be seen. Teddy’s hopes rose higher and 
higher as he heaped them up, and his eyes 
sparkled like two bright stars through a dark 
sky. 
By and by the basket was quite full, 
though the berries weren’t half picked, and 
he knew by the sun that it was not more 
than half-past seven o’clock; so he sat down 
to rest himself a little while before starting 
on his homeward way. He could dispose of 
those before he went to school, and buy his 
new reader, he thought; then at noon he 
could come back and pick the rest, if no one 
found them out before that time, and he 
didn’t believe they would. And all the 
money he got for his berries, excepting 
enough to buy the book, he was going to 
give to his mother; only perhaps he should 
save a cent or two to buy some candy with, 
it had been so long since he had tasted a bit 
of candy. While he sat there on a little 
grassy knoll, engaged in these pleasant med- 
itations, he was startled by the sound of 
voices, and pretty soon two or three gypsies 
emerged from a clump of trees, and came 
towards him. 

Teddy’s heart began to beat very loud 
and fast, for though he was generally a 
brave little fellow, he was terribly afraid of 
gypsies, and these gypsies particularly, for 
they had a bad name in the village already, 
though they had only been encamped there 
for a few days. It was said that they stole 
horses, plundered clothes-lines and peultry 
yards; and a big boy, who ought to know 
about such things, told him only yesterday 
that all gypsies sometimes stole children. 
Who knew but they might take him away 
with them, if he was so large? They might 
as well as not, if they saw fit to do so, away 


off there in that solitary place as he was; 
for though he was very strong, and could 
beat the largest boy in school at wrestling, 
be could be no match for these great, stal- 
wart men. But he knew that it would be 
of no use to run away, now they were so 
near, so he bent his head down as far as 
possible into the buttercups and daisies, 
hoping that they would not see him at all. 
Then he heard their footsteps close beside 
him, and determined to put on a brave face, 
no matter what happened. 

‘**Halloo, little chap,” said one, spying 
him out. ‘‘ What are you deing there?” 

‘* Sitting down,” said Teddy, stoutly, not 
knowing what else to say. 

‘Yes, I see you are,” said the fellow, 
laughing; ‘‘ but it’s pretty early for a small 
boy like you to be way off here. I s’pose 
you’ve been picking my strawberries, 
haven’t you?” 

“They aren’t your strawberries,” said 
Teddy, astonished at his own audacity. 
This is Squire Randall’s field.” 

‘* Well, then, I’m Squire Randall. Give 
me your basket, sir! ”’ 

‘* No, sir,” said Teddy, forgetting his fear 
in righteous indignation. “I sha’n’t do 
anything of the sort. Yeu’re not Squire 
Randall any more than I am.” 

‘*Won’t you, indeed? We'll see about 
that!’’ said the man, advancing towards 
him, while the others looked on laughing. 

Teddy thought of his new reading-book, 
and was determined to do or die; so, putting 
his basket behind him, he rolled his jacket 
sleeves away from his sturdy little fists, and 
stood up before him in an attitude of defi- 
ance. 

Oh, how they all shouted with laughter! 

‘Well, if he ain’t a smart one!” said 
they, in achorus. ‘ Just the fellow for us! 
He’d keep a smart lookout over the things 
while we are away.” 

Poor Teddy! he felt himself growing pale 
with terror, and sheok so that his steut 
little legs would hardly hold him up; but he 
put on as brave a face as he could, and tried 
to seem quite unconcerned, as if he had not 
noticed what they were saying. 

‘Keep your strawberries, my man,” said 
the one who had spoken first. ‘I don’t 
want them, but I want you. Won’t you 
come and live with us? ‘You shall have a 
little black horse to ride, and finer clothes 
than you’ve got on now, at least.” 

“No,” said Teddy, decidedly, ‘‘I can’t 
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leave my mother. She hasn’t got anybody 
but me, and I have to take care of her.”’ 

At this they all began to laugh again, 
though poor Teddy couldn’t see why it was 
so funny. . 

“*You take care of her, do you?” said 
one of them. ‘ How long since you have 
done so? Now I guess she’ll be glad to get 
rid of taking care of you, and if yeu will go 
with us, you can go back to her seme day, 
and if you do well you can take some money 
to her.” 

‘*She doesn’t want to get rid of me; she’d 
cry her eyes out if I were to goaway,”’ cried 
Teddy, fergetting his fear in anger for a 
moment. ‘‘She’ll be waiting for me now, 
and I must go.” 

And seizing his basket he was about to 
make his escape, but they caught him by 
the arm and held him back. 

‘* Not so fast, my man,” said they; ‘‘ we 
are going to take you with us, anyway, so 
you may as well go without making any 

‘trouble. It will be better for you, I can tell 
you!” 

Teddy struggled hard to free himself, but 
it was all in vain; and when he saw that 
they really meant what they said, that they 
were really going to take him away with 
them, he began to kick and scream lustily; 
but that was all in vain, also. They had 
long been wanting such a boy as he, they 
said, and now they had him they intended 
to keep him. Poor Teddy! how soon his 
bright morning had changed into a cloudy 
one, the very darkest one he had ever seen, 
when it had been almost the brightest! 

The gypsies were, or had been, encamped 
not far from the strawberry field, but they 
were all ready to move now, with what few 
articles of household furniture they had 
packed into great covered wagons, pots and 
kettles, women, babies and all. And into 
one of these the men tucked Teddy, between 
two great, black-eyed girls in scarlet petti- 
coats, who seemed highly delighted to see 
him, and commenced to talk to him at once 
in a manner which would have been very 
entertaining under any other circumstances, 
but he hardly heard what they were saying 
now, though he had dried his tears and was 
apparently resigned to his fate. He was by 
no means without hope of escape, and his 
head was as full of plans as full could be. 
But after a while the wagons began to 
move, and Teddy in the midst of one of the 
great, covered things, with so many taller 
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people about him, could not see, for his life, 
which way they were going; he only knew 
that they were going on and on, further and 
further away from home. Then hope began 
to fail him again, and the thought of his 
mother brought tears into his eyes in spite 
of himself. 


It was nearly nine o’clock, and Mrs. Sulli- 
van was wondering so what had become of 
Teddy. She thought the berries couldn’t 
have been as plenty as he had supposed 
them to be last night, so it had taken him 
longer to fill his basket; or perhaps some 
one had driven him out of the field. She 
was afraid he would be late for school, but 
then his teacher would excuse him under 
the circumstances. Every now and then 
she would leave her work and go to the 
door, straining her eyes to see if they could 
not find a little light figure at the far end of 
the field turned toward home. But no, 
there was no sign of Teddy. The shadows 
and sunshine chased each other ever the 
tall grass, the morning glories in the win- 
dow closed their blue cups, the sweet clover 
by the doorway was full of bees that were 
commencing their drowsy noontide hum, 
and still he did not come. 

‘¢ Poor little fellow!’ she said to herself, . 
‘*I suppose he’s afther searchin’ the coun- 
thry over for berries, he’s that crazy over 
the readin’ book; and he’ll get it, I know, 
for there isn’t a smarter lad in the town, if 
he be’s Irish; and he talks as pert and 
pretty as a thrue born Yankee, though he’s 
nivir a bit ashamed to own that his father 
and mother were born in the ould counthry.” 

So she kept musing over Teddy’s perfec- 
tions until the noon bell rang from the little 
red schoolhouse, and the noisy troop of 
scholars came rushing out the door, and 
scattered homewards in every direction. 

‘““Teddy’ll be home, now,” she thought. 
‘““He must have gone straight from the 
strawberry-field to school this morning, it 
was that late.’ But he didn’t come, and 
the dinner got quite cold, and she began to 
be alarmed about him. So she put on her 
bonnet and went out to inquire of the 
teacher if she had seen anything of him; 
but the teacher met her with the question:— 

‘‘ Why didn’t Teddy come to school this 
morning? Is he ill?” 

Then she went to the store to see if he 
had been there, but nobody had seen any- 
thing of him at all that day. It was very 
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strange, certainly. Then she thought she 
would walk out in the direction of the straw- 
berry-field, and perhaps she should meet 
him; he surely would not stay away much 
longer. And so she went on and on, until 
she reached the field, but there was no sign 
of Teddy anywhere about. Still he might 
be stooping in the tall grass, and so hidden 
from view. ‘‘ Teddy! Teddy! Teddy!” she 
called, but there was no answer but the 
echoes frem the wood beyond. Then sud- 
denly she espied the handle of Teddy’s bas- 
ket peeping over a knet of daisies. 

‘*¢ Oh, the little rascal!’ she said. ‘‘ He’s 
hidin’ jist to frighten me.”” The basket was 
quite full of great juicy berries, but after 
waiting and calling a while longer, she be- 
came quite satisfied that he was not hiding 
there, after all, and taking the basket in her 
hand, for the fruit was spoiling there under 
the hot sun, she turned toward home again, 
full of uneasiness on her little boy’s account. 

What could have become of him? There 
was @ great, deep, muddy pond a little way 
back toward the woods. Could he have 
fallen into that? Or had he gone into the 
woods and got lost? It was enough to dis- 
tract ene to think of it! She would not 
think of it, for Teddy was a brave little boy, 
as trustwerthy as a man, almost; if he 
couldn’t take care of himself, she didn’t 
know who could. She would go to the store 
and sell the berries, and have the money all 
ready for him when he did come, and then 
she would go home and wait as patiently as 
she could for his coming. 

But when it began to grow toward eve- 
ning, and still no Teddy, she became terribly 
frightened, and many of the neighbors came 
out to help her search for him. The men 
scoured all the woods from far and near; 
lights danced about every pond all night, 
and women waited at their doors until 
morning to hear if there were any news from 
Teddy, for he was a favorite with everybody, 
and everybody pitied his poor mother so. 
But morning dawned, as sunny and bright 
as ever; the morning glories opened again 
in the cottage windows, and the sunshine 
flickered over Teddy’s empty chair and 
frelicked over the floor where his poor 
mother was beginning to think his blessed 
little feet would never walk any more. 
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Was there ever such a dark morning 
before ? 

They had searched for him in every cen- 
ceivable place almost, and were still search- 
ing, but all in vain. The poor weman could 
only pray and wait with folded hands. The 
hours wore on to noon. A new reading 
book with a bright green cover lay on the 
table, but would ever those little brown 
hands hold it, those bright, delighted eyes 
find that the pictures and everything were 
all right ? 

Thus the mother mused, when suddenly a 
glad, familiar voice from behind her chair 
called out:— 

‘“‘O mother, where did you get that 
reader?” 

And turning around she had her own little 
boy, alive and well, clasped closely to her 
heart! She was so glad that she cried; she 
couldn’t help it. And Teddy cried too, though 
he tried at first to appear just as if nothing 
had happened. 

Such a dirty, dusty, weary-looking boy as 
he was, and it teok him such a long time to 
tell his story, in answer to his mother’s 
question, ‘‘O Teddy, Teddy, where have 
you been ?”’ 

But you know it nearly all, already. There 
is nothing more to tell, only, while the 
wagons were stopping at night, and the 
gypsies were every of them sound 
asleep, though he was right in the midst of 
them, and one fearful old woman had her 
arm over him, he managed to escape. And 
though he had no idea in which direction 
home lay, he happened to take the right 
one. He walked all the remainder of the 
night, or ran, rather, expecting every mo- 
ment to hear some one in pursuit at his 
heels; then in the morning a farmer who 
was driving that way with his teams took 
him in and carried him along distance; then 
he had made the best use possible of his 
weary little legs to hasten home to his 
mother. 

Teddy went to school that very afternoon, 
and enjoyed his new book to the utmost. 
And ever afterwards the Bloomville boys 
regarded him with awe and admiration, the 
hero of such an adventure, theugh they were 
more shy of gypsies than ever. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Our SPRING DINNER. 


Spring Soup. Lobster Cutlets. 
New Potatoes, a la Maitre d’ Hotel. 
Fried Chicken with Cauliflower. 
Tomato and Cucumber Salad. 
Strawberry Shortcake. 


Spring Soup.—Cut one small carrot, half of 
a small turnip, one medium-sized onion, or half 
a dozen young onions without the green tops, into 
small dice or long, narrow strips; shell a hand- 
ful of green peas, and break a dozen small flow- 
erets from a head of cauliflower; parboil these 
vegetables for five minutes in salted boiling 
water, drain and add them toa quart of stock. 
Simmer gently for half an hour, and add a few 
of the inner leaves of lettuce cut small; boil five 
minutes longer. A stock made from the bones 
of beef or veal and the carcass of a cold roasted 
chicken is excellent for this soup; in fact the 
larder of a careful housekeeper can almost 
always furnish enough bones and meat trim- 
mings to make a quart of good stock for a spring 
soup; if, however, you are obliged to buy any- 
thing, let it bea ten-cent knuckle of veal. A 


few spoonfuls of cold cooked vegetables that 
have been left from two or three preceding 
meals are just as good as freshly cooked ones. 


LossteR CUTLETS.—Put two ounces of but- 
ter in a stewpan, and when it bubbles stir ina 
tablespoonful of flour; cook this for a minute, 
and add acupful of boiling cream, and when 
this thickens, half a pound of the flesh of a 
boiled lobster cut in dice. Stir until very hot 
and take from the fire; when it has partially 
cooled stir in the beaten yolks of two eggs, the 
least bit of grated nutmeg, a dash of cayenne 
pepper, and salt to taste. Place it on the fire 
long enough to set the eggs, and stir constantly; 
now spread it half an inch deep on a buttered 
dish, and when it is cold shape into pieces four 
inches long and two wide; dip these in cracker 
crumbs, then in beaten egg, and again in crumbs, 
and fry in hot dripping. Decorate with parsley 
and slices of lemon. It is not necessary to have 
a great quantity of fat so as to fry these by 
immersion; they may be sauted, using only 
enough to keep them from burning, but which- 
ever way they are fried, see to it that the fat is 
smoking hot. 


Boil small new potatoes until tender, and if 
they are put on in salted cold water they will be 
less likely to break; drain them, and put into a 
hot dish; sprinkle with pepper, salt, and a table- 


spoonful of very finely minced parsley; add two 
ounces of butter cut in bits, and set in the oven 
until the butter melts. 


FRIED CHICKEN.—Joint and skin two young 
chickens; dip each piece in water, sprinkle with 
salt and pepper, and roll in flour. Cut a quarter 
of a pound of larding pork in thin slices, and fry 
until all the fat is extracted; take out the pork 
and lay in the pieces of chicken. Turn fre- 
quently and watch carefully to prevent burning. 
They will be done in about twenty minutes. 
Put in the centre of a hot platter a cauliflower 
that has been cooked in salted water, and ar- 
range the chicken neatly around it; pour out the 
fat from the frying-pan, if there is more than a. 
tablespoonful, and stir in a tablespoonful of 
flour; add slowly a cupful of boiling cream or 
milk—if the latter is used add a generous lump 
of butter—boil up once, season with salt and 
pepper, and pour over the chicken and cauli- 
flower. 


For the salad, cut with a sharp knife one cu- 
cumber and six tomatoes into the thinnest of 
slices; cover with a dressing made of one table- 
spoonful of salad oil, three of vinegar, and salt 
and pepper. The sliced cucumber should lie in 
salted ice-water, after having been pared, for an 
hour before dinner. Do not attempt to peel the 
tomatoes, unless they are very firm, which the 
early ones from the South seldom are. If it can 
be done, however, let them stand for one minute 
in boiling water; lay them in cold water, and the 
skin will easily rub off. Set in a cold place to 
get firm before you slice them. 


STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE.—Make a soft bis- 
cuit dough, roll out into a round cake an inch 
thick, and bake on a jelly cake tin; pick over 
the strawberries, mash and sweeten them; when 
the cake is done pull it apart, butter each half, 
pile on the strawberries, and lay the twe sides 
together. Cut in pie-shaped pieces and serve 
with fine sugar and cream. 


A more fancy article is made as follows: Cream 
together half a pound of sugar and a quarter of a 
pound of butter; add two beaten eggs, half a cup 
of milk, and flour to make a batter as for cup 
cake; bake in thin layers, dust with powdered 
sugar while warm; lay on whole strawberries, 
put on another cake, another layer of berries; 
sift powdered sugar over each layer, and put 
whipped cream over the top. The latter should 
not be added until just before going to the table. 
Eat cold with cream. , 
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MuFFins.—One heaping cup flour, two-thirds 
cup of meal, one and one-half cups sour milk, 
one tablespoonful lard, one egg, salt, and soda. 
Beat hard, and put one spoonful of the batter 
into well-buttered muffin cups. Bake in a hot 
oven. They are nice for breakfast, and can be 
made quickly. 


APPLE Tapioca PuppinG.—Cover the bot- 
tom of a pudding dish with sliced apples. Puta 
little sugar and lemon peel on them and bake 
till tender; add a little water if needed. Soak 
one-half package of tapioca in one quart of warm 
water and a little salt over night; pour over the 
apples and bake one hour. Serve with cream 
and sugar. 


THERE is nothing that is so essentially a part 
of a lady as her toilet accessories, her perfumes, 
her fragrant waters, her lotions, her fine and 
delicate soaps, and, in short, all those delicious 
adjuncts to the toilet, which give an air of 
refinement, which assist to preserve beauty, and 
lend a@ charm in the absence of regularity of 
nature, which is sometimes more attractive than 
beauty itself. Nearly all women of delicate 
personal habits have a passion for perfumes, and 
every famous beauty of antiquity had her special 
unguents, pomades and pastes, often prepared 
by her own hands, for application to her skin, 
and to heighten its charm. The science of 
chemistry had not then been applied to house- 
hold uses, and the simple precesses by which 
the not very dainty cosmetics were obtained 
were performed in the kitchen instead of the 
laboratory. 

The advance in refinement, and the growth of 
modern civilization, is well illustrated by the 
use to which science has been put in the prep- 
aration of these personal luxuries, and in the 
universal demand for articles, the demand for 
which was formerly confined to a few. 

This increasing demand for the best and most 
refined articles for the toilet is well illustrated 
by the steady growth of the business of Colgate 
& Co., who are to-day the largest soap makers 
and perfumers in America. 

More than eighty years ago Colgate & Co. 
began business at No. 6 Dutch St., where ample 
accommodations were then found for both office 
and factory. 

As the business increased the factory was 
removed to Jersey City, where it now occupies 
more ground than is covered by two city blocks. 

In the factory, beside many smaller pans, 
there are three, each of which is capable of 
holding 525,000 pounds of soap, and the pipes in 
use, if stretched out in a straight line, would 
extend fourteen miles. 

The fancy department occupies one-fourth of 
the block, and is wholly devoted to the manufac- 
ture of toilet soaps. 
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The manufacture of perfumes was not begun 
by Messrs. Colgate & Co. until 1870, eighteen 
years ago, but it is now one of the most impor- 
tant parts of the business. To it the firm 
brought the splendid reputation for excellence, 
thoroughness, refinement, and purity of manu- 
facture which have always distinguished their 
soaps, and every article upon which they put 
their brand; and in the new department, as well 
as in the old, public confidence has been entirely 
justified. One generation has succeeded an- 
other, but the sterling and essential qualities 
always remain in the proprietors and in their 
manufactured products. No one is ever disap- 
pointed in an article made by this house, whether 
it is laundry soap for the kitchen, or the delicate 
Cashmere Boquet soap and perfume for the bath 
and dressing-roem. 

The writer of this has had an experience of 
over thirty years in the use of Colgate’s soaps 
and perfumeries; has tried others, but always 
came back to ‘‘Colgate’s”’ with the conviction 
that it was best to be thankful for the “‘best”’ 
and stick to it—not be led away by names and 
things, which must be tested to discover their 
quality. 

The simple secret of success in this case is 
strength, and purity of material, and eternal vigi- 
lance, and care in manufacture. The toilet 
waters prepared by this house are the finest to 
be found, and have almost the strength of 
extracts. The violet water furnishes the essen- 
tial principle of a hundred boquets of violets for 
a little more than the cost of one. When used, 
the delicious scert clings to the handkerchief 
long after the basis has evaporated. When used 
in the bath, its perfume is intensified, and fills 
the air with fragrance. The Glycerine Lotion is 
a delightful preparation, invaluable for summer 
use, or when traveling, and perfectly free from 
all deleterious ingredients. For children and 
ladies with delicate skin, the firm make a 
“Dermal” soap, the vegetable oils incorporated 
in which are so gentle and pure that it may be 
used by every one with advantage, particularly 
those who are troubled with tenderness or irrita- 
bility of the skin. The Dermal soap surpasses 
any of the so-called skin soaps in the purity of 
its ingredients and the careful method of its 
preparation. Unlike other toilet soaps it con- 
tains no perfume other than that found in the 
vegetable oils from which it is made. It is well 
without equal for softening and whitening the 
skin, and is particularly recommended as “‘ baby 
soap.” 

The statements here made are based on per- 
sonal experience and knowledge of the mischief 
which arises from the use of deleterious toilet 
appliances, as well as the great comfort and 
luxury of helpful and reliable preparations of 
this kind. JENNY JUNE. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


THE THIMBLE.—The name of this little in- 
strument is said to have been derived from 
“thumb” and ‘‘bell,’? being at first thumble, 
and afterwards thimble. It is of Dutch inven- 
tion, and was brought to England about the 
year 1695 by John Lofting, who commenced its 
manufacture at Islington, near London, and 
pursued it with great profit and success. For- 
merly, iron and brass were used, but latterly 
steel, silver and gold have taken their places. In 
the erdinary manufacture thin plates of metal 
are introduced into a die, and then punched into 
shape. In Paris gold thimbles are manufactured 
to a large extent. Thin sheets of sheet-iron are 
cut into disks of about two inches diameter. 
These, being heated red hot, are struck witha 
punch into a number of holes, gradually increas- 
ing in depth to give them the proper shape. The 
thimble is then trimmed, polished, and indented 
around its outer surface with a number of little 
holes, by means of a small wheel. It is then 
converted into steel by the cementation process, 
tempered, scoured, and brought to a blue color. 
A thin sheet of gold is then introduced into the 
interior and fastened to the steel by means of a 
polished steel mandrel. Gold leaf is then ap- 
plied to the outside and attached to it by pres- 
sure, the edges being fastened in a small groove 
made to receive them. The thimble is then 
ready for use. Those made in this manner do 
not wear out, as so many ordinary gold thimbles 
do, but will last for years. The gold coating, if 
cut away by the needles, may be easily replaced ; 
but the steel is of an excellent quality and very 
durable. 


Tue Prins.—Pins were worth a dollar a paper 
in 1812, and very poor at that. Then it took 
fourteen processes to make a pin; now only one 
machine, which finishes and sticks them into 
the paper. Saving pins half a century ago was 
as important as saving cents, and hence the 
habit then formed sticks to many elderly gentle- 
men, whose coat sleeves are ornamented with 
rows of them rescued from loss. Then it was 
that ‘‘pin-money”’ had a significance, but now 
the cost of pins is not a twentieth part as great 
as the cost of perfumery. It is estimated that 
from seven to ten tons of pins are made in the 
United States each week. 


MasTopoN REMAINS IN FLORIDA.—Accord- 
ing to the Savannah News, ‘‘ Ichtucknee River, 
which empties into the Suwanee a few miles 
from Lake City, is becoming famous for the 
quantity of mastodon bones buried beneath its 
waters. In no other spot on the glebe are they 


sonumerous. Not fewer than six skeletons have 
been found within the short space of two miles. 
One specimen, nearly complete, is pronounced by 
Dr. Koot to be the largest ever discovered in the 
world. The doctor is taking steps to have it 
properly mounted, and has purchased a small 
area of land in the vicinity of the State Agricul- 
tural College, where a building with ceiling of 
sufficient altitude to admit the monster in a 
standing position will be erected. The doctor 
has men engaged in probing the bottom of the 
stream with sharp iron rods with a view to mak- 
ing other antediluvian discoveries.”’ 


TRANSPLANTING AT NiGHT.—A friend, in 
whose power of observation we have confidence, 
and who is an exact experimenter, informs us 
that last spring and summer he made the follow- 
ing experiment: He transplanted ten cherry 
trees while in blossom, commencing at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, and transplanting one 
each hour until one in the morning. Those 
transplanted during daylight shed their blos- 
soms, producing little or no fruit, while those 
planted during the darker portions maintained 
their conditions fully. He did the same with ten 
dwarf pear trees after the fruit was one-third 
grown. Those transplanted during the day shed 
their fruit; those transplanted during the night 
perfected their crop, and showed no injury from 
having been removed. With each of these trees 
he removed some earth with the roots. 


Bie WINDFALLS.—Naval men, especially in 
the last century, have often grown rich on the 
proceeds of a successful expedition, or even 
those of a single captured hostile ship. In 1743, 
during Commodore Anson’s cruise, for example, 
the Centurion, on June 20, took the Spanish 
galleon Nostra Signora de Cabadango, which 
had on board bullion and cargo to the value of 
$2,000,000, and, before the commodore returned 
to England, his squadron captured other vessels 
which were worth $3,000,000. Anson’s share of 
this sum was over $350,000. Again on July 30, 
1745, the Prince Frederick, Captain James Tal- 
bot, brought home prizes which, with their car- 
goes, were worth over $5,000,000. The treasure 
and plate alone filled forty-five wagons, and the 
captain’s share of the plunder was about $700, 
000. Inthe same year another English vessel 
took a Spanish ship with $2,000,000 on board, 
and a third, the Surprise, captured a French 
East Indiaman worth $1,000,000. Other captures 
in 1745 were the Charmante $1,000,000, the 
Heron $700,000, the Notre Dame de la Delivrance 
$3,000,000, and the Conception. The latter's 
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cargo consisted of a large quantity of cocoa, 
sixty-eight chests of silver, gold and silver coin 
to the amount of over $1,000,000, much plate, a 
two-wheeled chaise, the wheels and axle-tree, 
etc., of which were of silver set with diamonds 
and other preeious stones, and a quantity of gold 
in bars. When the ship was put up for sale, the 
French captain, upon the promise of a reward 
from Captain Frankland, the captor, discovered 
to him 30,000 pistoles, which were concealed ina 
place where no one would have ever dreamed of 
finding anything. The ship was one of the rich- 
est prizes taken; but its value was exceeded by 
that of the Hermione, a Spanish treasure-ship, 
which was taken in 1762 by Captain Pownall of 
the Favourite. The three lieutenants of the 
British vessel received as their shares $65,000 
apiece, and the captain obtained $325,000, while 
$320,000 went to the flag officers on the Mediter- 
ranean station, where the capture was made. 
The admiral was at the time miles away from 
the scene of action, and had very little todo with 
the capture. 


A FuxERAL.—What is described as 
“the finest Chinese funeral procession ever seen 
in this country ’’ occurred recently in San Fran- 
cisco, when Low Yete, the aged founder of the 
Chee Kung Tong, one of the most important 
Chinese secret societies of the British coast, was 
buried. It was estimated that fifteen hundred 
men were in line, ‘‘ about half of whom were 
armed in a style never seen off the Celestial 
stage.’ The procession was preceded by an ad- 
vance guard, carrying banners, followed by car- 
riages with prominent Chinamen within. Then 
came members of the company to which the de- 
ceased belonged. Following these was a wagon 
bearing a picture of the dead man, and behind 
this the hearse drawn by four black herses. 
Then came the hired mourners, dressed in sack- 
cloth, and earning their stipend with vigorous 
mourning and weeping. Next a company of 
soldiers armed with rifles, and behind them 
another company with cimeters and brazen 
shields. After these came two hundred hacks, 
and last of all thirty or forty express wagons. 


Sizes.—A ‘‘size’’ in a coat is an inch; in un- 
derwear it is two inches; in a seck, one inch; in 
a collar, one-half inch; in a shirt, one-half inch; 
in shoes, one-sixth of an inch; in pants, one 
inch; in gloves, one-quarter of an inch; and in 
hats, one-eighth of an inch. 

Art on Doors.—‘‘ There are more 
than 400,000 safes in use in the United States,” 
said a Broadway manufacturer to a reporter a 
few days ago, ‘‘and, with a few exceptions, 
their great iron doors are brightened with artis- 
tic designs inoil. The centre of the safe-painting 


trade is in this city. Half a dozen artists are en- 
gaged in the work. They are all men who have 
left the private studio and buried their identity 
for money. 

‘*One man in particular was an artist of recog- 
nized ability. His studio up-town was one of the 
finest in the city. Rich draperies and costly bric- 
a-brac were on every hand. The floor was inlaid 
with choice woods, and valuable specimens of his 
handiwork greeted the visitor from the walls. A 
tropical sun bursting through fleecy clouds shone 
down from the ceiling. This man got a good 
start from his father, and, as I remarked, his 
ability was recognized; but it didn’t pan out in 
cash.. When he found a customer for a $400 
painting he lived in clover, and when the art 
mart was drugged,and pictures went slow, he 
found it hard to make both ends meet. ‘I’ve 
made a name,’ said he, one day, ‘but the artist 
who lives on his name without money can do 
more than I can.’ 

** A week after that,” continued the safe manu- 
facturer, “‘he applied to me for work. If you 
want to talk with him come with me.” 

The reporter then went into the rear apart- 
ment and found their men at work. One was 
painting a scene in the Catskills on the cold, 
black front of a 6,000-pound safe that was billed 
to be delivered within ten days to a Western 
manufacturer. 

‘‘Don’t imagine,” said the artist, after the 
introduction, “‘that I have given up being an 
artist. Oh, no! I’m still turning out original 
studies, but my work goes with the safe like the 
chromo with the pound of tea. We paint twosix- 
by-nine landscapes inaday. Ordinarily one man 
lays in the ground work, another fills in the mid- 
dle ground, and athird adds the foreground. We 
get up quitea number of designstoorder. On the 
inner doors of that safe over there you will find a 
goed painting of the lower falls in the Genessee. 
That picture is to please the fancy of a Rochester 
man who ordered it.” 

‘* We have several orders for the Volunteer in 
oil. It requires more time to paint waterscapes 
and boats than anything else. Every line of a 
crack yacht must be perfect, or fault will be 
found with it. If a landscape happens to be a 
little too red, or brown, or green, wecan account 
for it by saying that the green painting shows 
the scene in early spring, and the brown in mid- 
summer, and the red in autumn. That, of 
course, is one of the tricks of the trade.’’ 

‘*What do you consider the nature of your 
work on safes ?”’ 

‘* We turn out work here,”’ replied the artist, 
after a moment’s reflection, “‘that would sell on 
canvas and with frames around them for $50. 
When you are moving around town be particular 
to observe the paintings on safe doors and see if 
you don’t agree with me.” —New York Star. 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwix R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to April Puzzles. 
51.—Daphne. 

53.—RedguM 
Euchrt 
MahouT 
OtiosE 
TeredO 
EschaR 


oss ene 


54.—S-towage. 
56.—R-eduction. 
58.—D-educe. 


55.—G-entry. 
57.—D-evolve. 
59.—T-easel. 


60.—HARPERS 
ENE 
ED 
R 


I 
L 
E 
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62.—Each heart is told the poor to aid. 

63.—No man is wise at all times. 

64.—The last drop makes the cup run over. 

65.—Make a wrong step, and down you go. 
66.—Insurance. 


79.—A Charade. 
First is the pride of every land 
That’s striving for the right, 
The battle-ground where ignorance 
Is vanquished day and night. 


A second is heaven’s best gift to man, 
Unworthy though he be; 
What weuld this dreary world be like 
If ’twere not cheered by thee ? 
And so, through ever changing scenes, 
As the seasons onward roll, 
Unto the first the second goes, 
And then becomes the WHOLE. 
Ina VAUGHAN. 


Anagrams. 


80.—Man in coop. 
82.—Ten men rap. 
84.—Icy toes. 
86.—Ten cots. 
88.—Ill key. 
90.—End loft. 


92.—A Pentagon. 
2 To border. 3 A public house. 
5 Fine woolen cloth. 6 Pas- 
MARQUIS. 


1 A letter. 
4 An old soldier. 
sages. 7 Scent. 


81.—Meat gratis. 
83.—I search. 
85.—Legal sire. 
87.—Cure a lip. 
89.—Mean gin. 
91.—No rabble. 


93.—A Square. 


1 To frolic. 2 Having activity. 3 Large trees. 
.4 Anincident. 5 Reposes. 


MARQUIS. 


94.—Transpositions. 
The farmer, as the seasons pass, 
Accumulates some pelf; 
He ones his two, he mows his grass, 
And lives within himself. 


His children to the orchard haste 
To spend their leisure there; 
Each threes a four, its luscious taste 
With nectar will compare. 
Maung. 


95.—Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of ten letters, is a great 
yachting centre. The 3, 9, 1, 4, 5, 8, is to stroll. 
The 7, 6, 2, 10, is to direct. Amy GRAVES. 


Hidden Flowers. 
96.—Bring me my viol, Ethel. 
97.—Eugene will stop in Kansas. 
98.—My pans, you know, need mending. 
99.—Nero seized the beggar. 
ANNIE C. 


100.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
In lake, not in sea; 
In bird, not in bee; 
In time, not in hour; 
In might, not in power; 
In limb, not in twig; 
In great, not in big; 
In wrong, not in right; 
In brown, not in white; 
In loam, not in clay; 
In speak, not in say; 
In night, not in day. 
Look carefully, and you will see 
A book well known to you and me. 
Amy GRAVES. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before June 10th, we 
offer a book of poems; and for the next best list, 
an illustrated novelette. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the February puzzles were received 
from Ida May, J. D. L., Vinnie, Katie Smith, 
Birdie Lane, Bridget McQ., Teddy, Ann Eliza, 
Nicholas, Birdie Browne, Jack, A. Mary Khan, 
Geraldine, Willie L., Bert Rand, I. O. T. and 
Black Hawk. 

Prize-Winners. 

J. D. L., Philadelphia, Pa., for the largest list 
of correct answers. Katie Smith, Bosten, Mass., 
for the next best list. 


Original puzzles of all kinds are always wanted 
for publication. 
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EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


“ SURE.” 


In a little while, a month or two, 
The buttercups and the violets blue 
Will bloom and flourish on the hill, 
The birds their sweet notes loudly trill, 
The roses sweet will bloom and die, 
The summer breezes gently sigh, 

The soda fountain soon will bloom, 
And lovers crowd the ice-cream room, 
The overcoat will go in pawn, 

The girl will wear the dress of lawn, 
The dust will be thick on the road, 
The boy will kill the harmless toad, 
The lovers stroll in lonely lanes, 

The organ-grinder gives you pains, 
The bicycle man will show his leg, 
The busy hen will lay her egg, 

In every pond and lake and bay 
Boats will be seen each pleasant day, 
All balls and parties will be o’er, 
nd folks will seek the cool seashore, 
The boy each day his bath will take 
In every puddle, creek and lake, 

The base-ball man will wield the bat, 
The farmer wear the big straw hat 
The pedler on the street will shout, 
The sun will knock fat people out, 


The baby carriage will soon appear, 
There’ll be a boom in lager beer, 
And picnics will be all the go; 

Tt all will be in a month or so. 


THE CHOIR. 


ITS PRIVATE PRACTISE IN HARMONIOUS DIS- 
CORD. 


After the soprano and tenor had soared and 
touched the “‘heavenly strings’’ four times in 
succession, while the basso profundo and alto 
got in some good all-around work up and down 
the scale, the choir sat down, the curtain was 
drawn, and the pastor commenced his opening 
prayer. During its progress the following scraps 
of sotto voce dialogue might have been heard in 
the choir gallery :— 

Soprano (to tenor)—‘‘ Did you hear Miss Low- 
tone break on that ‘C’?” 

Tenor—‘‘ Yes, perfectly vile; wonder the con- 
gregation will stand so much. Did you notice 
how Mr. Stronglungs bellowed out that piano 
passage 

Soprano—‘‘ Yes; and the organist broke the 
time twice on my solo—such work!”’ 

Alto (to Basso)—‘‘Mr. Hightone and Miss 
Pipingvoice seem to be pretty thick lately. I 
wonder if he knows all about her; for they do 
say she used to sing in a concert garden.”’ 


Basso—‘“‘ Well, he isn’t much better. You 
would be surprised at some of the engagements 
he fills on week-day evenings.’’ 

Organist (to Soprano)—‘‘ You did that solo 
beautifully, Miss Pipingvoice; but Mr. Hightone 
must have annoyed you terribly with his dis- 
cords.”’ 

Soprano—‘ Yes, I thought once I would have 
to stop; but your magnificent accompaniment 
carried me along in spite of him.” 

Tenor (to Alto)—‘‘I did so hope you would 
have a solo part to-day, instead of our having to 
listen to that painful piano screech.”’ 

Alto—‘“‘ Oh, you flatter me so, Mr. Hightone! 
I would much rather they were all tenor solos.’’ 

Tenor—‘“‘I feel sorry for you having to sing 
next to that fog-horn bass; it’s a wonder you 
can keep the tone at all.’’ 

Soprano (to Basso)—‘‘ Your voice seems to 
grow richer and stronger every day, Mr. Strong- 
lungs. It’s too bad the same cannot be said of 
Miss Lowtone. Poor thing, I am afraid she 
won’t be able to hold her position much longer.’’ 

Basso—‘‘I fear not; but she isn’t failing nearly 
as fast as Mr. Hightone. Did you ever in your 
life know of a tenor voice going to pieces so 
quickly as his has?”’ 

Soprano—‘‘ Never.’’ 

Organist (to Alto)—‘‘I have played for a 
great many choirs, but this is about the poorest 
balanced I have struck yet. You and Mr. High- 
tone do the only real good work in it.”’ 

Alto—‘‘ Except, of course, our organist.”’ 

Organist—‘‘ Oh, thank you!”’ 

Tenor (to Basso) —‘‘ Meet me at Beverly’s after 
the benediction ?”’ 

Basso—‘“‘ Sure.’’ 

Soprano (to Alto)—‘“‘ You are singing divinely 
to-day, dear. I hear so many compliments for 
you. I hope you will consent to engage for an- 
other year.” 

Alto—‘‘ It’s wonderful they even notice poor 
me at all, after hearing you, dear, the pride of 
the choir.” 

And they all stood up in a row and sang:— 

** Oh, for a thousand tongues to sing!” 
—Bee, Richmond, Me. 


How To Cook HusBANDs.—Miss Corson said 
in the Baltimore Cooking School that a Balti- 
more lady had written a receipt for “cooking 
husbands so as to make them tender and good.” 
It is as follows: A goed many husbands are 
utterly spoiled by mismanagement. Some women 
go about as if their husbands were bladders and 
blow them up. Others keep them constantly in 
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hot water; others let them freeze by their care- 
lessness and indifference. Some keep them in a 
stew by irritating ways and words; others reast 
them. Some keep them in pickle all their lives. 
It cannot be supposed that any husband will be 
tender and good managed in this way, but they 
are really delicious when properly treated. In 
selecting your husband you should not be guided 
by the silvery appearance as in buying mackerel, 
nor by the golden tint as if you wanted salmon. 
Be sure and select him yourself, as tastes differ. 
Do not go to market for him, as the best are 
always brought to your door. It is far better to 
have none unless you will patiently learn how 
to cook him. A preserving kettle of the finest 
porcelain is best, but if you have nothing but an 
earthenware pipkin it will do, with care. See 
that the linen in which you wrap him is nicely 
washed and mended, with the required number 
of buttons and strings nicely sewed on. Tie him 
in the kettle by a strong silk cord called comfort, 
as the one called duty is apt to be weak. They 
are apt to fly out of the kettle and be burned 
and crusted on the edges, since, like crabs and 
lobsters, you have to cook them while alive. 
Make a clear, steady fire out of love, neatness 
and cheerfulness. Set him as near this as seems 
to agree with him. If he sputters and fizzes do 
not be anxious; some husbands do this until 
they are quite done. Add a little sugar in the 
form of what confectioners call kisses, but no 
vinegar or pepper on anyaccount. A little spice 
improves them, but it must be used with judg- 
ment. Do not stick any sharp instrument into 
him to see if he is becoming tender. Stir him 
gently; watch the while, lest he lie too flat and 
close te the kettle and so become useless. You 
cannot fail to know when heisdone. If thus 
treated you will find him very digestible, agree- 
ing nicely with you and the children, and he will 
keep as long as you want unless you become 
careless and set him in too cold a place. 


A tall, old man, with rather a vacant look and 
a hesitating air, ventured slowly into the dining- 
hall of a large uptown hotel the other evening, 
says the New York Tribune. It was the usual 
dinner hour, and the long room was well-filled 
with guests. The old man paused, scrutinized 
his cuffs and his waistcoat, and, after making 
what seemed to be a helpless effort to gaze at 
the back of his neck, he beckoned to the head- 
waiter. That functionary hastened up, and the 
old man said anxiously :— 

“Waiter, do I look all right, tidy, you 
know ?” 

The waiter inspected the venerable guest criti- 
cally for a moment, and then assured him that 
all was in order. 

“ Necktie all right ?”’ 

* oir.” 

-button show ?”’ 


“Not at all, sir.’ 
“No spots on my coat ?”’ 

a spot.”’ 

“The general effect is pretty slick, is it?” 

** Very, sir.”’ 

“Well, you see, waiter,’’ said the old man, 
confidentially, ‘‘I came down to breakfast one 
day last week without any collar, and my son 
James was very angry; so yesterday when I 
came into lunch with my necktie under my left 
ear, he said if anything like that happened 
again he would have my meals served up-stairs. 
Do you know my son James, waiter ?”’ 

“Yes, 

**Ts he in here at dinner now ?” 

“No, sir; finished about ten minutes ago.”’ 

** Are you sure ?”’ 

“* Perfectly, sir.” 

‘*Well, then, waiter,” said the old man, in re- 
lieved tones, ‘‘if you’re certain of it, you tell the 
man at our table to hustle in some corned beef 
and cabbage, and not to play any of his French 
business on me, or I’ll break his neck.’’ 


A clergyman in a mining village not far from 
Riccarton, in the course of his pastoral visits, 
called at the domicile of a collier in his parish. 
Inquiring of a woman he saw, and whom he 
presumed to be his wife, if her husband was at 
home, she said :— 

“Deed, na, sir; he’s at his wark,”’ 

“Is your husband, my good woman, a com- 
municant ?’’ 

**A communicant! he’s naething o’ the kind. 
He’s just a collier.” 

-Astonished at the ignorance displayed, the 
clergyman could not help ejaculating :— 

**Oh, what darkness!’’ 

The collier’s spouse, understanding the lan- 
guage literally, not figuratively, was also some- 
thing astonished. 

“Darkness! Little ye ken o’t; had you been 
here before we got the extra window in the 
gable, ye would scarcely been able to see your 
finger afore you.’’ 

The pastor sighed. It was his first visitation 
of his flock, and their ignorance certainly de- 
manded his prayers. 

“‘T must, my dear woman, put up a petition 
for you here.”’ 

‘Petition! petition! Bide a wee; nae peti- 
tions will be put up here sae lang as I am in the 
house; but at the term we’re gaun owre to New- 
biggings, and then ye may just put up as many 
o’ them as ye like.’’ 


The usual crowd were gathered together in 
the store, occupying all the grocery seats—the 
only gross receipts that the proprietor took no 
pride in—when a little blear-eyed, weazen-faced 
individual sneaked in by the back door, and 
slunk into a dark corner. 
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‘“That’s him,” said the ungrammatical bum- 
mer, with a green patch over his left eye. 

‘‘Who is it ?’’ asked several at once. 

‘“Why, the chap who saved a train from being 
wrecked,”’ was the reply. 

‘Come, tell us about they demanded, as 
the small man crouched into the darkness, as if 
unwilling that his heroic deed should be brought 
out under the glare of the blazing kerosene 
lamp. 

After much persuasion, reinforced by a stiff 
horn of applejack, he began :— 

“Tt was just such a night as this, bright and 
clear, and I was going home down the track when 
right before me, ’cross the rails, lay a great beam. 
There it was, pale and ghastly as a lifeless 
body, and light as it appeared, I had not the 
power to move it. A sudden rumble and roar 
told me that the right express was thundering 
down, and soon would reach the fatal spot. 
Nearer and nearer it approached, till, just as the 
cow-catcher was about lifting me, I sprang aside, 
placed myself between the obstruction and the 
track, and the train flew on unharmed.’’ 

The silence was so dense for a moment that 
one might have heard a dew drop. Presently 
somebody said :— 

“What did you do with the beam ?” 

“T didn’t touch it,” he replied, 
touched me.’’ 

“Well,’’ persisted the questioner, ‘if you 
couldn’t lift it, and didn’t touch it, how in 
thunder did the train get over it ?”’ 

“Why, don’t you see ?”’ said the sad-faced, as 
he arose from his seat and sidled toward the 
door. ‘*The obstruction was a moonbeam, 
and I jumped so that the shadow of my body 
took its place ’?—— 

Bang! flew a ham against the door; and if it 
had struck the body of the retreating hero, there 
would have been a much bigger grease spot fres- 
coed on the panel of the door. 


“but it 


A man, dressed in greasy overalls, went into a 
newspaper office and asked to see the editor. 
When asked if the city editor or some other man 
on the ferce would not do as well, he replied 
that he had come on very important business, 
and must see the editor-in-chief. When at last 
his persistence had forced an entrance into the 
room where great policies were outlined, the 
editor said :— 

were determined to see me; new, 
quickly as possible, state your business.”’ 

“All right, sir. I like your paper, and I want 
you to have a chance of saying something that 
will startle the country. For some time I have 
been engineer at Grayson’s mill’? —— 

““Well, but what have I to do with that ?” 

“Just hold on a minute. This morning the 
boiler exploded ’?—— 
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“Go to the city editor if you want to hand in 
a piece of news.”’ 

**T thought that I would give you a chance to 
write a startling editorial.’’ 

‘Editorial the deuce! We have such acci- 
dents nearly every day.”’ 

“No, you don’t. Just give me a chance to 
get done, and you will thank me. Noone was 
killed when this boiler exploded.”’ 

*That’s nothing strange.”’ 

** And,”’ continued the visitor, ‘no one would 
have been hurt had the boiler exploded five min- 
utes before it did.”’ 

A strange expression settled upon the editor’s 
face. ‘‘ Will you please repeat that ?’’ he asked. 

**T say that no one would have been hurt had 
the explosion occurred five minutes before it did. 
All other explosions that I ever heard of would 
have been five times as disastrous if they had 
occurred a short time before, for a party of 
young ladies or a committee.of gentlemen, or 
some important personage had, of course, just 
left the mill when the explosion occurred.”’ 

The editor’s eyes had grown wonderfully 
bright. ‘‘ My dear friend,’’ said he, ‘‘dear, be- 
cause you have chosen me to be the original 
recipient of this great piece of intelligence, lead 
on, and I will follow you. A man with sucha 
glorious appreciation of the truth is a rare jewel. 
Come, sit down beside me, that I may feel your 
presence as I write. Stay by me, gentle keeper 
of the truth, for my mind is stirred up, and I 
fain would muse.”’—Arkansaw Traveler. 


The following is a story told by the Bishop of 
Tennessee, at the recent Church Congress, as 
showing the education of a plantation preacher. 
He said:— 

I was visiting a plantation, and the bell wae 
rung, and the negroes, numbering some five 
hundred, gathered in the parlors and piazzas of 
the house, belonging, unfortunately for himself, 
toa bachelor. After reading a chapter to them 
I preached, and said that I would hold a service 
the next day to baptize such as should be pre- 
sented. I baptized between seventy and eighty, 
and, after a service, I fell into conversation with 
‘Uncle Tony,”’ a plantation preacher. I asked 
him about various Christian doctrines, and 
finally said :— 

‘* And what about the resurrection ?” 

With a very solemn face he replied, ‘“ You 
see, master, intment is intment.’’ 

Yes.’’ 

‘*Well, you see, dere is a speritual body, and 
dis body made out of dus’.” 

Yes.’ 

‘* Well, you see, when de Angel Gabriel comes 
down from heaben, and goin’ up and down de 
Riber Jordan, a-blowin’ of his trumpet, and the 
birds of heaben singin’, and de bells of heaben 
ringin’, and de milk and de honey rainin’ down 
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on all de hills of heaben, he will bring de sper- 
itual body wid him down from heaben, and 
take dis here body out ef de dus’, and take de 
intment and rub it on, den stick togedder—and 
dar dey 

** Going out to the ball game, to-day ?”’ 

“No; I’ve got to move a stove this morning, 
and will be busy around the kitchen lifting bar- 
rels and carrying ice until evening.” 

** Well, you’re a busy man, indeed. But you 
will be at the races to-morrow, won’t you ?”’ 

“No, I think not. To-morrow I’ve got to car- 
ry three or four hams and a bushel of potatoes 
up from the store in the morning, saw a half- 
cord of wood before noon, and put in the after- 
noon tearing down the partition between the 
dining-room and the sitting-room, so they can 
dance. Then there’s a carpet to be ripped up, 
and a dozen chairs to be carried home from the 
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furniture store, and I suppose I’ll be kept busy 
until midnight writing invitations and licking 
stamps.”’ 

‘* What in the world are you doing all this for?” 

“ Surprise party.” 

“Surprise party ? Who are you going to sur- 
prise 9” 

“No one. They’re going to me, 
You see, my wife thought it would be pleasant 
to give me a surprise party next Monday—my 
birthday—and after I get through sawing wood 
and borrowing dishes, and moving stoves, so 
there won’t be much heavy work left for the 
women folks, I’ll go down to the office to give 
them a chance to send for me, and let the people 
jump up and yell when I enter the house, and 
grab me by the hand, and shake me out of joint, 
and just paralyze me with surprise. Now, if you 
will give me a lift on this bureau, I’ll be able to 
work on the partition.” 


NOVELS ILLUSTRATED. 
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“I Told You So.” 


A “Bless my heart, John, how 
stout you ‘ve grown since I 
saw you last!” 

‘s because I "ve been 


| lan as you advised. It has done 
wonders: strengthened my di- 
a gestion, cured my liver trouble, 

» purified my blood, and put flesh 
on my bones.” 

“T told youso, my boy! Why, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
medicine ever made. I know, 
rail because I ’ve tried it.” 


“T suffered greatly for years from a 
\/ condition of the blood and general 
aan. debility, and had such severe pains 


in my back and shoulders that it was ~ 


impossible at times to do any work. I have been greatly helped by a few bottles 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and take every opportunity to speak of my cure to those 
who are afflicted as I was.’’— Wiiu1aM P. Stearns, 9 Free st., Portland, Me. 

“IT have sold more of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla than of any other medicine in my 
store, and’ have recommended it to many. I believe it is unequaled as a blood- 
purifier.’—M. 2629 Girard ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“‘ My wife was for a long time a sufferer from humors on her neck. Nothing 
did her any good until we tried Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, two bottles of which made a 
complete cure.” — W. 8S. Martin, Burning Springs, W. Va. 

“We have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla here for over thirty years and always 
recommend it when asked to name the best blood-purifier.’”—W. T. McLean, 
Druggist, Augusta, Ohio. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $6 a bottle. 


DYSPEPSIA 


Counts its victims by thousands. Indeed, there are few persons whose 
digestive organs are uniformly in good working order. One of Ayer’s 
Pills taken after dinner, or a dose at night before retiring, never fails 
to give relief, in the worst cases of Indigestion, and wonderfully assists 


the process of nutrition. For all disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, 
the best medicine is 


Ayer'’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


‘Dr. J. ©. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 


CARNRICK 


Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow’s milk, 
and digests as easily as human milk. Send for “ Our Baby's First and Second 
Years,” by Marion Harland. REED & CARNRICK, New York. 
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AA A art c 
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ICAL CO.SOLE PROP. MADISON SQ.PHILA, PA. EE URE EVERY 
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AMERICAN COLLEGE MANUAL. 
ISHES. A complete compendium of useful information 
» Hatr and Scalp, regarding requirements, course of study, physical 
Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Red Rose, Acne, Fim- of in the 
ples, Black Heads, Scars, Pitting, etc., and ing colleges, technical, professional and prepat- 
jtim-7a- schools of the country. Mailed prepaid on 
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PUNGENT 


EPITAPHS. 


He scraped away the mossy spray 

And scratched away the lichen green, 
Until he read ‘‘ Kate Kelly dead. 

Age twenty-seven; kerosene.” 
He sauntered on a rod or two, 

And there he found another one,— 
‘* Moses Melchizidek McGlue 

Here lies below. Blew in his gun.” 
He turned the corner with a moan, 

By thirst of knowledge goaded, 
And found upon another stone,— 

* Didn’t know ’twas loaded.” 

—San Francisco Post. 


Census-taker (to husband)—‘‘ What is 
your wife’s age?” 

Husband—“ I don’t know.” 

Census-taker—* Can’t you approximate 
it?” 

Husband—* No, I can’t even approximate 
it. She was a widow when I married her.”’ 
—Exchange. 


Young men who know how to sew on 
buttons and mend their ewn clothing are 
said to be receiving the most marriage pro- 
posals this leap year.—Norristown Herald. 


McQuillen—‘‘ Can you move your ears ?”’ 
Jeggs (blessed with enormous ears, right- 
angled from his head)—“‘No! Why?” 
McQuillen—‘‘ Wish you would. I’d like to 
see you fly.””— Philadelphia Call. 


“TI see, Job,”’ says Mrs. Shuttle, looking 
up from the paper, ‘‘ that the coming woman 
is to have a bank-account of her own.” “TI 
shall look out for that when I take my sec- 
ond wife.” And thus a pleasant evening 
was turned into a chilly and dreary season. 
—Hartford Post. 


Mrs. Pancake—“‘I don’t see, Mr. Jokem, 
why you sheuldn’t pay up promptly. Surely 
it can’t take long to write half a dozen para- 
graphs a day.’”? Mr. Jokem—‘ Ah, Mrs. 
Pancake, just sttppose you had to give each 


one of your boarders something every day 


that none of them had ever eaten before! ”’ 
—Puck. 


Envious Young Man (speaking of favored 
tival)—‘* Yes; George is clever and hand- 
some, but he ‘is so abominably conceited.” 
Sharp Young Lady—“‘ But, Mr. Dumley, if 
you were handsome and clever, would you 
lot be coneeited ?” (A few moments’ reflec- 


PARAGRAPHS. 


tion, followed by total collapse of Dumley.) 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


Passenger (to stranger)—‘‘ Minister of the 
gospel, I imagine, sir?”’ Stranger—‘ Yes, 
sir. I have been a minister ef the gospel 
for forty-two years, but I expect to. retire 
soon.” Passenger—‘‘ That is .a sensible 
move, sir. I think when a man has made 
money enough in his business he aught to 
get out of it and enjoy himself.”—WNew 
York Sun. 


A possible reason, ‘I don’t understand,”’ 
said Mrs. Youngmother, “‘why it is the 
baby won’t go to sleep. Here I have been 
sitting and singing to him for the last hour, 
and yet he keeps crying and seems just as 
wide awake as ever.” ‘‘ Well,’ said her 
husband, thoughtfully, ‘“‘I-don’t know, of 
course, and very likely I am wrong, but it 
may be that baby has a musical ear.”— 
Journal of Education. 


‘‘T should like to have a coin that bears 
the date of my birth,” said a maiden lady of 
uncertain age to a male acquaintance; ‘do 
you think you could get me one?” ‘‘lam 
afraid not,” he replied, doubtfully. ‘‘ These 
old coins are rare, and only to be found in 
valuable collections. ” And yet he cannot 
see why, when he met the lady the next 
day, she refused to recognize.—Texas Sift- 
ings. 


A Georgia man stooped to pick up a = 
on the street the other day with the follow- 
ing results: His hat fell off and rolled into 
the gutter; two-suspender buttens flew off; 
his collar split open, and his store teeth fell 
out and broke on the walk. He secured the 
pin, however, which was a crooked one, and 
it is to be hoped that it will bring him the 
proverbial good luck.— Exchange. 


‘¢ Where shall we go this summer, dear?” 
asked Mrs. Flyaway. 

‘Well, let’s see,” replied her husband, 
‘last winter we got malaria in Florida.” 

‘Yes; and the alligators got your pointer. 
dog.” 
‘¢‘ And the preceding summer we got the 
rheumatism in the mountains ? ”’ 

‘* We did; and the bears got my little skye 
terrier.” 

‘‘ And the summer before we went to the 
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seashore and got bled by the mosquitoes and 
the landlord ? : 

Yes.” 

‘¢ And the summer before that we went 
into the country, and the children were laid 
up all the summer with ivy poison ?” 

T remember.”’ 

‘Well, if I felt as strong as I used to, I’d 
like firstrate to take a vacation this summer, 
but I’m feeling kind of weak and listless, 
and I’m afraid I couldn’t stand it. Let’s 
stay at home and rest this year.””—Lewiston 
Journal. 


“T guess I’d better withdraw from the 
ehurch for two or three months,” said a 
Dakota man to the minister. ‘‘ Why, how’s 
that, brother; what’s the matter?’ inquired 
the paster. ‘‘I feel three or four cyclone 
lies sort of working around in my mind and 
they’ve got to come out. Just give me a 
leave of absence for say ninety days, and 
I'll be back with you next fall. I believe 
they will be some of the thunderingest cy- 


_ clone lies ever told, and I don’t want to dis- 


grace the church.”—Dakota Bell. 


**T have long loved your daughter, sir,”’ 
he said, ‘and I would fain make her my 
wife.” ‘* You weuld what make her your 
wife ?’? demanded the old man, who has 
knots on his head. ‘I would fain make 
her my wife, sir.” ‘‘ Well, I would fain say 
thee nay,”’ with bitter sarcasm. ‘‘ A young 
man who uses such language as you do 
would have to stand his landlord off for the 
second month’s rent.”,—New York Sun. 


McQuillen—“‘ I don’t think there is any- 
thing which exercises such a refining influ- 
ence on society as poetry. It sheds such a 
softening light on the rougher elements of 
our soul. Who is your favorite peet, Miss 
Foote?’ Miss Foote (Chicago)—“ I don’t 
know that I have any favorite; I’m just 
dead stuck on them all.’’—Philadelphia 
Call. 


*T know that you love me,” she said, 
sentimentally, as he held her to his vest. 
‘*T knew that you love me,” she repeated, 
** because when I lay my head against your 
breast your heart beats so loud I can hear 
it.”’ ‘‘That,’? gasped the poor fellow, as 
the awful truth dawned upon him; “ that 
is not my heart. That’s my Waterbury 
watch.” —Puck. 


New Yorker (in Boston)—* Can you direct 
me to Salem Street?” Officer—‘‘ Cert’. 


PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS. 


You go through Province Court to Washing- 
ton Street, skin through Cornhill until you 
come to the straight part, circle ’round Scellay 
square till you find an outlet, and inquire 
again. That’s as far as my beat goes,”— 
Tid-Bits. 

A lady who had been abroad was describ- 
ing some of the sights of her trip to her 
friends. ‘‘ But what pleased me the most of 
anything,’”’ she continued, ‘‘ was the Stras- 
burg clock.”” ‘¢ Oh, how I should love to see 
it,”’ gushed a sweet companion. ‘I amsoin- 
terested in such foreign sight. And did you 
see the watch on the Rhine, too? 
Press. 


The meanest man in Boston has been re- 
ported. He calls himself a practical joker, 
and it is said that having noticed that ona 
certain day of the week a pudding was 
placed on the ledge of a window to cool, he 
bought a bean-blower anda box of mandrake 
pills, and when the pudding next appeared 
he blew it full of pills. It is also said that 
puddings are no lenger exposed on that back 
window.—Exchange. 


The wise old Comtesse de——used to re- 
mark that there were three follies of men 
which always amazed her. The first was 
climbing trees to shake fruit down, when i 
they waited long enough the fruit would fall 
of itself. The second was going to war ta 
kill one another, when if they only waited 
they would die naturally. The third was 
that they should run after women, when i 
they refrained from doing so the women 
would be sure to run after them.—Voltairg 


‘‘] hear you are highly satisfied with yout 
new minister, Brown?”’ - 
“* Satisfied is a tame word to express out 
opinion of him. Weare delighted with him.’ 
‘“‘ He is very eloquent, I understand ?” 
‘“‘Elequent! Why, sir, when he is preach 
ing he affects the congregation so powerfully 
that there is hardly any interest taken in the 
flirtations of the choir.’’—Eachange. 


Inequality in taxatien, my son, isasystem 
of assessments which hits you quite as 
as neighbor Jones, over the way. Just and 
impartial taxation, on the contrary, is a 8y® 
tem which lets you off without paying a dol- 
lar and makes Jones pay enough for both. 
There, my son, you have a bit of information 
that you would never learn in an organic 
newspaper or a political convention.” —Bos 
ton Transcript. 
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